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COMPETITION BY GOVERNMENT 


There are many respects in which railroad execu- 
tives exhibit more or less cowardice in dealing with 
questions of public interest, but in none, perhaps, is this 
more true than in the matter of government competi- 
tion with them. The reason for this is obvious—it 
makes them unpopular or is likely to make them un- 
popular with shippers and the general public, or at least 
with those shippers who are selfishly interested in 
profiting by the competition referred to, and that part 
of the public that is thoughtless or that does not think 
clearly. Perhaps it ought not to be left to the railroads 
to fight the policies we have in mind, but this is a self- 
ish world, in the main, and usually the one affected ad- 
versely by governmental policy must bear the burden 
of attacking it. The railroads are adversely affected 
and they must make up their minds to fight. 


For our own part, we are not interested against 
these policies because they hurt the carriers—that is, 
we are not actuated solely by sympathy for the carriers. 
We are concerned because of our interest in fair-deal- 
ing and a sensible transportation policy. We might say 
that we believe in good sense for its own sake. What 
justice or good sense is to be found in a government 
policy that expects the railroads to make a living and 
give adequate service under private ownership and 
operation, and even enacts laws under which rates must 
be made with a view to producing an adequate revenue, 
and then offers material aid to agencies that compete 
with the railroads and take business from them? Indi- 
vidual shippers who can use these competing agencies 
profit thereby’ and, of course, may be expected to favor 
their subsidization. But the public at large reaps no 
financial benefit. Rather it pays for the special benefit 
to the few. For the subsidy, whatever its nature, must 
be paid out of taxes. The government has no other 
means of raising the money with which to pay. 


Fifteenth Year) 


E. C. VAN RR See bo Manager . 


- But the time is not yet. 
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The subject is too big to be gone into adequately 
here, but the public—and especially the shippers who 
may naturally, through selfish interest, be led into sup- 
porting policies that are not in the interest of all the 
people—ought to do some serious thinking. For in- 
stance, there are the waterways. The government is 
asked to, and does, in some cases, give aid to boat lines, 
in competition with the railroads. There may come a 
time when, like some of the more crowded states of 
Europe, we may need thus to utilize our waterways. 
The railroads are sufficient. It 
is perfectly proper that anyone who cares to start a 
river boat line may do so. The need for that kind of 
transportation will be demonstrated by his ability to 
make money out of it—provided, of course, the railroads 
be restrained from unfair competition with him. But 
why should he not pay for the use of the waterway, 
which is maintained by the government? Why should 
he be relieved of fixed charges of this sort which have 
to be met by his rail competitors? 


So with proposed immunity from Panama Canal 
tolls by American coastwise boats. We are not con- 
cerned here because of interest in this or that section of 
the country that might be injured by such a policy, or 
particularly in the railroads that might lose money from 
boat competition. The policy is foolish—to build a 
canal out of public funds and then permit to use it free 
the boats that compete with our railroads, which have 
to make their own living. 


The same thing is true of highways. They should 
be built and properly maintained by the state out of 
public funds raised primarily by taxation. But those 
who use them as common carriers should pay for their 
use. Why should the public, at its own expense, lay 
the roadway for motor truck transportation companies 
and give them the use of it free? 


As we have said, this is a public question and, 
though its proper solution ought not to depend on the 
railroads, they will doubtless have to protect their own 
interests. So far, they have been weak. Even when 
they venture to express views somewhat in accord with 
those we have expressed above, they do so, for the most 
part, with apologies and explanations that they are 
friendly to water transportation enterprises, to good 
roads, and so on. That attitude is largely, we think, 
the result of the war. While it was going on, all trans- 
portation policies were framed with a view to increas- 
ing transportation facilities of all kinds as much as pos- 
sible. Some of those policies were wise and some were 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN 


“| Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern R.R. 
Daily Fast Through Freight Schedules 


BETWEEN 


POINTS in the EAST, NORTH, and WEST, 
AND 
South, Southwest, Mexico, California Terminals 
and Gulf Ports 


in connection with I. C. R. R., L. & N. R. R., M. & O. R. R., N. C. 
& St. L. Ry., via Jackson, Tenn., Southern Ry. via Middleton, Tenn., 
and Laurel, Miss., Frisco Lines via New Albany, Miss., A. & V.-V. S. 
& P. Rys., via Newton, Miss., Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La., 
G. & S. I. R. R., via Laurel, Miss., diverging rail and steamship lines 













via Mobile and New Orleans. 
SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 
Miles 


4:30 p. m. 0 Lv. Jackson, Tenn. Ar. 8:00 a. m. 2nd day 
12:30 a. m. 83 Lv. New Albany,Miss. Ar. 12:30 a. m. 2nd day 
12:47 p. m. next day 247 Ar. Newton, Miss. Lv. 11:55 a. m. 

3:25 p. m. next day 261 Ar. Meridian, Miss. Lv. 7:35 a. m. 

4:20 p. m. next day 298 Ar. Laurel, Miss. Lv. 8:45 a. m. 

4:10 a. m. 2nd day 410 Ar. Mobile, Ala. Lv. 10:00 p. m. 

5:40 a. m. 2nd day 448 Ar. New Orleans, La. Lv. 9:40 p. m. 

2:30 a. m. 2nd day 356 Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. Lv. 5:00 a. m. 

5:30 p. m. 2nd day 529 Ar. Shreveport, La. Lv. 3:00 p. m. 
















Southbound deliveries from New Albany to Newton, Meridian and 
Laurel are made same day, to other points next day. Northbound, 
from Laurel, Meridian and Newton to New Albany, next day, from 
other points 2nd day. 

Daily through merchandise car service from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Meridian, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., ALSO weekly 
through refrigerator car service from Chicago to same points of 
destination, making third afternoon deliveries at Meridian and Laurel 
and fourth morning at Mobile from Chicago, second afternoon and 
third morning from St. Louis. 

Special attention given to the handling of IMPORT, EXPORT and 
INTERCOASTAL traffic through the ports of Gulfport, Mobile and 
New Orleans. 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 
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® Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 


MR. SHIPPER:— 


If you are moving freight between SOUTHEASTERN and SOUTH- 
WESTERN points it will pay you to investigate the new NATCHEZ ROUTE. 

Excellent roadbed, equipment and schedules, which are co-ordinated 
with those of connecting lines and are reliably maintained, enable us to give 
you the kind of service you want. . 


ROUTE FROM THE WEST VIA SHREVEPORT, LA., STAMPS 
OR HOPE, ARK., CARE NATCHEZ ROUTE. 


ROUTE FROM THE EAST VIA MOBILE OR HATTIESBURG, 
CARE NATCHEZ ROUTE. 


H. R. Wilson, B. S. Atkinson, 
Trafic Manager, Mississippi Central R.- R., Traffic Manager, Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Texarkana, Ark. 


Traffic Department Representatives: 


Carroll H. Smith, Cc. G. Lang, W. S. Cornell, H. R. Whiting, R. E. McGrath, 
General Agent, Commercial Agent, General Agent, General Agent, Commercial Agent, 
419 Palmer Bldg. 902 City Bank Bldg. 511 Insurance Bldg. 622 Insurance Bldg. 330 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Mobile, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Oklahoma, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 
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not. The trouble was that railroad men and others did 
not discriminate between policies that might be wise 
temporarily and unwise permanently, and policies that 
were wise because economically sound, on general prin- 
ciples. So railroad men allowed themselves to be com- 
mitted to government aid of water lines, for instance. 
Even if it was wise then, it is not so now. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of the 
Southern Pacific, in his testimony before the Senate in- 


terstate commerce committee in the Cummins investiga- | 


tion last May, went into these matters rather thor- 
oughly from the point of view of the carriers, pointing 
out some of the things done by the government to the 
hurt of the railroads by way of competition. Consider- 
able opposition to his views has been expressed. But 
he was right. President Finley, of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, in an extemporaneous address to the Mil- 
waukee Traffic Club this week took much the same 
view. These two men may be, and doubtless are, self- 
ish, but they show courage and a correct economic judg- 
ment. We hope they will be joined by other railroad 


executives and independent thinkers who favor right. 


courses. How can we justify the benevolency of a gov- 
ernment that requires the railroads to make. their own 
living in the face of government competition, and why 
government participation, anyhow, in business that 
should be self-supporting or cease to exist? 





GOOD RAILROAD SERVICE 

Our Open Forum, in the last few weeks, has con- 
tained many letters from shippers citing individual cases 
of good railroad service. Each letter of this kind seems 
to call for others. Enough have been published to show, 
if there was any doubt about it, that the railroads are 
not lacking in efficiency and that shippers appreciate 
efficiency. We cannot afford to continue to give space, 
therefore, to that kind of communications and no more 


will be published after this notice has had time to reach 
subscribers. 


LASKER, SUBSIDY PROPAGANDIST 

The rebuke administered to Chairman Lasker, of 
the United States Shipping Board, in Congress this 
week for his propaganda in favor of subsidy for the 
merchant marine, was well deserved, not because his 
ideas are unsound (though we think they are) but be- 
cause it is improper for one holding an administrative 
office to devote his time to advocating legislative poli- 
cies. We do not.mean that a man in Mr. Lasker’s posi- 
tion is not entitled to have opinions or to make them 
known on occasion—far from it. But a man holding a 
position of this sort, and especially the chairman of this 
particular board, whose course has been so devious and 
whose character for able administration is yet to be 
established, has enough to do to look after the job for 
which the people are paying him. He is not being paid 
for conducting lecture tours for the education of the 
benighted and the castigation of the unpatriotic who do 
not agree with him. We have too much of this sort of 
thing by men holding government office. Their opin- 
ions may be of value sometimes and may be called for 
by those seeking to profit by them, but they are hired 
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to administer the law as it is and not to do missionary 
work for this or that policy that may seem good to them 
or to those above them whose favor they seek. And in 
Mr. Lasker’s particular case we might say that the value 
of his opinion will not be quoted high in the market 
until he has steered the board of which he is chairman 


to port. It behooves him particularly to pay attention 
to his job. 


FREIGHT BUREAU INVESTIGATION 

And now we are informed that the Commission, in 
response to the resolution adopted by the United States 
Senate, will institute an inquiry with respect to the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau to determine whether 
the suspicion of the Senate that it is a railroad institu- 
tion is well grounded. We would not expect the Com- 
mission to be quite as abrupt as we have been in deal- 
ing with this silly resolution, but we should think it 
could at least inform the Senate, in some sort of deco- 
rous language, that the Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau is. what everybody who knows anything about it 
knows it to be, without wasting paper and ink in any 
sort of red tape proceedings. And if it is really going 
to institute a formal inquiry, with hearings, it will make 
itself as ridiculous as the author of the resolution and 
the Senate that adopted it. 


FAIRNESS IN CLAIM ADJUSTMENT 

In a recent issue we made a few remarks on the 
value of traffic clubs as a means of getting the various 
branches of the railroad industry in friendly touch with 
the industrial people, particularly with regard to claims 
for loss and damage. The following two cases, com- 
petently vouched for, are so strikingly illustrative of a 
lack of intelligent co-operation—the one in the extreme 
affection of the railroad for technical quibbles, and the 
other for the supreme disdain of the industrial traffic 
manager for fair dealing—that it seems to us they are 
deserving of mention. 

The first case covers a shipment of common chairs 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. These chairs were simplv 
wrapped and tied together, two in a bundle. There 1s 
no question as to the fact. The chairs were received 
from the shipper in good order and delivered to the con- 
signee in bad order, as vouched for by a notation on the 
expense bill. Because the claimant did not present his 
claim within six months, the railroad takes the position 
that the burden of proof of railroad negligence lies with 
the shipper. We are not always able to understand the 
workings of the legal brain, but to the lay mind the fact 
that the shipment was received in good order and deliv- 
ered in bad order should be sufficient proof of negli- 
gence. But the technical mind says the chairs may have 
been broken because of some act or default of the ship- 
per, or through causes over which the carrier had no 
control. The former seems to be impossible, as the 
chairs were tendered in accordance with the Officia! 
Classification rules and there were no earthquakes, 
floods or strikes at the time the goods were in transit. 

The second case is one for concealed damage to a 
shipment from Dan to Beersheba. The goods were 
packed and the damage could not be developed until 
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they were unpacked, but the consignee failed to notify 
the railroad company when the goods were found to »e 
damaged, and, on this account, the claim was declined. 
The claim committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and the claim committee of the American Rail- 
way Association, have jointly adopted certain rules for 
the handling of concealed damage claims, one of which 
provides that the consignee must notify the railroad 
company of such damage within a certain number of 
days after it is discovered and, failing in that, no claim 
should be presented or considered. In this particular 
case the claim was declined on account of the failure of 
the consignee so to notify the railroad company and the 
industrial traffic manager immediately withdrew his 
patronage from the railroad involved. He is a member 
of the Traffic League. 


Comment seems unnecessary. Such cases are not 
unusual, and they illustrate the value of personal contact. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY MONEY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The total of federal-aid funds for road building apportioned 
among the various states up to the present time by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, aggre- 
gates $339,875,000, according to a tabulation prepared by the de- 
partment and just made public. Of this sum $73,125,000 is ap- 
portioned under the federal highway act, approved by President 
Harding November 9, last, and $266,750,000 represents the total 
apportionment under the old acts. 

Under the terms of the new act the federal aid money will 
be available to the states for two years after the close of the 
fiscal year for which the money is appropriated. This provision 
is made to apply to the money appropriated under the previous 
act and its amendment as well as to the new appropriation. Ac- 
cordingly, the new appropriation must be expended by June 30, 
1924, and the time allowed for the expenditure of the balance of 
the previous appropriation, which remains in some states, is ex- 
tended to June 30, 1923. The forest road appropriation is avail- 
able until expended. 

The new appropriation is to be expended upon a definite, 
connected system of highways in each state, of not to exceed 7 
per cent of the total mileage of highways already existing in the 
state. This system is to be divided into two parts; the first to 
include the more important roads, which are to be known as the 
primary or interstate highways; the second to include the sec- 
ondary or intercounty highways. The primary roads, it is pro- 
vided, shall not be more than three-sevenths of the mileage in 


the system. The second part will make up the balance of the 
system. 


AUTO TRUCK AID TO RAILROADS 


The motor truck has already become a necessary supple- 
ment to the railroad and will undoubtedly become more and 
more important to them as times go on, said Mr. Brosseau, 
president of the International Motor Co. and secretary of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in answer to the 
question, “Is Highway Transportation an Aid to the Railroads?” 
before a meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York, held in the rooms of the Merchants’ Association, last 
week. Mr. Brousseau outlined the value of the motor truck as 
a method of helping the railroads get rid of some of their ex- 
pensive and unremunerative short haul traffic, and went so far 
as to predict that in the coming business revival the motor 
truck would be the means of saving the railroads from govern- 
ment ownership. 

Touching upon the question of taxes, the speaker said that 
the motor truck had paid its share and that, in the opinion of 
men who were supposed to be familiar with the problem, the 
truck ought not to be taxed any more than the freight car. He 
said in part: 


If you ask the question, “Did motor truck transportation over 
the highways help the railroads during the busy war years?’ I am 
sure the answer will be ‘‘Yes.’”’ Without the motor truck, transpor- 
tation would have been broken down utterly. Many industries would 
have been seriously embarrassed, and the country would have faced 
the possibility of hunger. 4 

No one who is at all well informed regarding traffic conditions 
during 1917-1920 will deny this. On the contrary, they will agree 
that the motor truck was a great help to the railroads during this 
period. It goes without saying it served the public also. 

As you all know, business has been poor for the last year and the 
railroads can now handle all the traffic that is offered. We are 
asked if the railroads are now helped by the motor truck. My answer 
is “‘yes,’’ for business is going to be good in the near future, and 
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when it is the railroads will again be unable to handle the traffic. 
We shall then have delayed shipments, embargoes, blockades, and 
the truck will again save the situation for the railroads and for the 
public. It may also save the railroads from the fate they so nar- 
rowly escaped during the last traffic jam—permanent government 
ownership. . 

If the motor truck is eliminated now and is not available when 
the next boom is upon us, the railroads will fall down so hard that 
government ownership advocates will have an excellent argument to 
prove that the government should take over the railroads. If it 
saves us from government ownership of the railroads, the motor truck 
will again have justified itself. 

I do not know the exact proportion of the existing terminal 
facilities needed to handle 1. c. 1. package freight moving less than 
50 miles, but we are all sure that it is a very considerable part of 
the whole. It may be one-half, or one-quarter, but whatever it is, 
it should not be devoted to the handling of the non-profitable 1. c. 1. 
package freight that can best be moved by motor trucks. And again, 
if the railroads were relieved of this non-profitable 1.c.1. package 
freight, the terminals would then be ample to handle the long dis- 
tance freight. The railroads would not need $1,000,000,000 a year 
for additional terminal facilities and would have enough equipment 
to move all long distance freight, even during boom times. That is 
the answer to the question, ‘Is highway transport an aid to the 
railroads?”’ 

There is some question as to whether or not motor trucks, recog- 
nizing their fundamental necessity in our economic structure as an 
aid to the railroads, are paying their just proportion of highway con- 
struction and maintenance. 

Senator Charles E. Townsend, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on post offices and post roads, recently declared on the floor 
of the Senate that ‘‘there is no more reason why trucks should be 
taxed than freight cars separately, because they are engaged in a 
business which is of the utmost importance. Trucks are in almost 
daily use. They are taking their place everywhere, and I think their 
use ought to be encouraged. 

“Automobiles and automobile trucks pay, perhaps, a heavier tax 
than is paid by the various implements used by the people. They 
are practically supporting the roads; they are maintaining the roads 
and in some states they are building the roads by the taxes that are 


. put upon them.” 


The operators of motor vehicles are willing to meet the cost of 
road maintennance and are doing so, as Senator Townsend’s state- 
ment just showed, and is substantiated by revenue analysis. In 1920 
the motor vehicle fees amounted to $102,546,212, of which only 
$59,414,039 was spent for maintenance of highways under the super- 
vision of state highway departments. In 1920 motor vehicles paid 
in federal taxes alone $148,720,800. President Harding in his first 
message to Congress, said ‘‘The highways are not only feeders to the 
railroads, and afford relief from their local burdens, they are actually 
lines of motor traffic in interstate commerce. The motor car has 
become an indispensable instrument in our political, social and 
industrial life.’’ 


The investment of the people in good roads is essentially, there- 
fore, a declaration of faith and vision in the prosperity and com- 
mercial prestige of our country. It was with the same foresight that 
the people, through the Government at Washington upon learning 
of the future inauguration of ocean liners of the type of the Olympic, 
the Titanic and the Majestic, saw to it that Ambrose Channel was 
deepened in order that these giant vessels might ply between New 
York and the continent of Europe. The channel was deepened, not 
only for these liners, but for the good of the nation’s commerce in 
general. In just the same way good roads are built on land. 


EXTENSION REFUSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has denied an application of the Wichita 
Northwestern Railway Co. for authority to extend its line 14 
miles from a point near Vaughn to LaCrosse, Kans., because 
public convenience and necessity was not shown to require the 
extension. The only towns that would be served by the pro- 
posed extension are Rush Center, population 200, and LaCrosse, 
population 606, the Commission said. Vaughn is merely a track 
end. 

“Apart from local traffic,” the Commission said, “the chief 
utility claimed for the extension is that it would shorten the 
present traveled distance from points to the west reached by 
the Missouri Pacific railroad from LaCrosse. Applicant claims 
that its line, as proposed to be extended, would shorten the dis- 
tances between LaCrosse and certain points in southern Kansas 
from 41.7 miles to 254.1 miles, as compared with routes wholly 
over the Missouri Pacific railroad. The distances saved between 
the same points, as compared with the shortest existing rail 
routes, via the Missouri Pacific railroad and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railway, would range from 19.6 miles to 30 
miles. Applicant asserts that the proposed extension would 
open up an outlet for the movement of grain from LaCrosse 
and Rush Center to the gulf ports for export. However, is ap- 
pears that the distance from LaCrosse to the gulf ports by ex- 
isting lines is less than 5 miles longer than any combination of 
routes that would include this extension. If shipments moved 
to the gulf ports over this extension and applicant’s existing 
line, via Pratt, the distance would be 31 miles longer than by 
existing routes. No saving in distance would be effected from 
Rush Center. 

“The territory tributary to the proposed extension is stated 
to be 78 per cent cultivated, 21.5 per cent pasture and 5 per cent 
timber. It thus appears that its development has not been re- 
tarded by the lack of transportation facilities and there is noth- 
ing to show that it would be increased by the construction of 
this extension.” 


B. & N. W. BONDS 
The Birmingham & Northwestern Railway Co., has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue $800,000 of first mort- 
gage 4 per cent refunding bonds to refund outstanding bonds. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


a e 

Potter on the Railroad Situation.—A view of railroad rates, 
economic conditions, demands of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, and the frailty of the law that gives the Labor Board 
control over the chief item of railroad operating costs, has been 
expressed by Commissioner Potter in a letter to Philip S. Tuley, 
president of the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association. “There 
is no question in my mind but that freight rates are too high,” 
said Mr. Potter. “The increases in recent years are funda- 
mentally abnormal and unsound. They must be eliminated 
before the country can go back to normal and continue its 
onward movement. Unfortunately there does not appear to be 
any possibility of a proper reduction in the near future. I do 
not see how the reduction which the welfare of the country so 
urgently demands can be accomplished until operating costs are 
reduced. To a considerable extent the railroads are in no posi- 
tion to control their costs. The right and power to deal with labor 
which is the most important element of operating costs has 
been taken away from the carriers. The Congress has deter- 
mined that wage questions shall not be handled in the manner 
that they are handled in ordinary industrial enterprises. The 
hands of the carriers have been tied by the law which prescribes 
the manner in which the railway wage adjustments and deter- 
minations shall be brought about. .The jurisdiction has been 
taken over by the Railroad Labor Board, a governmental agency. 
Unless and until that board acts, the carriers are going to be 
helpless and can not be blamed for not making those rate 
reductions which a wage reduction would permit. With a scale 
of wages paid to railway employes universally known and rec- 
ognized to be higher than the scale which obtains in other indus- 
tries, with costs of living substantially reduced, there seems to be 
no prospect of getting the problem of wage adjustment ‘before 
the Labor Board for determination for several months to come. 
If the carriers are not to be allowed to handle their own labor 
problems—if the law of supply and demand is not to apply to 
railroads as it applies to other industries—the shipping public, 
it seems to me, must pay the price for the system which their 
representatives have established by the controlling law, and be 
patient until the government agency which has power sees fit 
to exercise it. 

“I am perfectly clear on one question, and that is that the 
railroads of the country exist and should be run for the people 





as a whole and not for the employees. The people as a whole. 


have the right to have the railways run on a scale of wages 
which will permit a scale of rates which industry can afford 
to pay, provided men can be found to run the roads upon that 
basis. Rates which the shipping public can afford to pay 
should be made the basis of determination of wage scales and 
preferential wage determination should not determine rates. 
The interests of the 100,000,000 people are supreme and should 
not give way to the demands of the 2,000,000 merely because 
those demands are backed by threats of distress to the nation 
if they are not acceded to. Just now the thought in some high 
places seems to be that what is a proper wage is the first question 
to consider and that rates are a secondary consideration. The 
first thing to do is to bring about a sound fundamental basis on 
which to consider these questions. In my judgment, it is the 
province of the Interstate Commerce Commission to determine 
what rates industry can stand and that determination should be 
accepted as a basic factor in determining what wages the rail- 
roads can afford to pay. The thought of the Railroad Labor 
Board apparently is that the basic question is as to what wages 
should be paid and that this Commission must accept that deter- 
mination as a basis for fixing rates. I do not venture an opinion 
as to whether the Labor Board should be abolished and I am 
sure this Commission does not want any more burdens thrown 
on it, because it now has more than it can do. I do say, how- 
ever, that the present system by which the Labor Board and 
our Commission operate independently upon the same subject 
matter has caused and is sustaining a hybrid system of regula- 
tions barren of satisfactory results. 


“What I have said above is said by one who is friendly to 
labor and a believer in the principles of labor organizations. I 
would be the last to contend that in the past labor has had its 
fair share of what the public pays for the products of the joint 
activities of capital and labor. I want to see a gradual improve- 
ment of the status and condition of employes in all industries. 

“It should be borne in mind, too, that the principles of labor 
organizations are justified in so far as they advance and protect 
the interests of labor generally, and deal fairly with all classes 


- of labor. No particular class of employees has the right in the 


name of labor to use labor organizations for the benefit of the 
few, and against labor generally, by demanding high wages 
for the few, which repress industry generally and throw many 
more millions of laborers out of employment. The position re 
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cently taken by certain classes of employees has injured em- 
ployees generally more than anything else. A few are insisting 
upon profiting at the expense of the many. This, it seems to 
me, is a prostitution and a misapplication of the principles of 
labor organization. Just how long labor generally and the pub- 
lic are going to stand for this is an interesting question. One of 
the troubles that I see is due to the fact that labor has been led 
or misled into taking arbitrary positions without consideration 
or regard for the interests of others who are involved. Neither 
owners nor employees have the right to be arbitrary. The Rail- 
road Labor Board was created as a protection to employees, 
employers, and the public. It is the tribunal which the law has 
created to guard them all. When labor leaders refuse to utilize 
that tribunal and threaten nation-wide strikes and national dis- 
tress if they are required to follow the procedure which the law 


provides, I am suspicious of their confidences in the merit of 
their claim.” 





A Gentlemanly Proceeding.—There is little “pep” in the 
Commission’s inquiry into the freight rate situation—for those 
who think things are not going right unless the railroads and 
their customers are engaged in throwing mud at each other. 
Nearly everything is in good nature. The railroad presidents 
have been able to say “Mister” Soandso, meaning an attorney 
for a shipper, without the ironical emphasis that once charac- 
terized their speech. Glenn E. Plumb and one or two others 
have not been able always to keep out of their questions the 
implication that such and the railroad are being operated by 


. @ covey of crooks, but even they are not as hostile as formerly. 


This era of good feeling probably is due, as an attorney for ship- 
pers suggested, to a realization that railroads and industry are 
in the same boat, and that that boat is leaky because of the 
strain put on it during the war. The war speeded up the indus- 
tries to such an extent that their capacity is now much greater 
than the world, in the topsy turvey condition of its finances, 
can consume. The mouths to eat the food and the back to 
wear the clothing are in existence, but the means for getting 
the goods, the backs and the mouths into juxtaposition, the 
philosophers and other wise men say, are not adequate. The 
most dull man with the hoe, it is suspected, has a fair glim- 
mering of the fact, and in that respect he is the mental equal of 
those who mouth the truism. At any rate, the misery that loves 
company is found on both sides of the line in this latest case— 
hence the general feeling that it is not in good form for the 
shippers to intimate that the carriers are hiding something and 
are really better off than they are pretending to be. The only 
things the shippers have thus far indicated as being their 
desires, are that the railroads realize the straits into which they 
have been reduced and admit that there may be instances in 
which it would be good for both if transportation charges could 
be brought down. 





Cost of Government Operation.—According to figures sub- 
mitted to the Commission by George M. Shriver, the government 
is obligated to pay the railroads something over $1,502,000,000 
more than they earned for it. His figures are in substantial 
agreement with figures submitted by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless when he read them into the record, they 
excited the interest of all in the hearing room. The manifesta- 
tions of interest in the figures showing the cost, over and above 
the inereased sums the _ shippers paid under the in- 
creased rates put into operation in June, 1918, were not less 
than while federal control was in existence. It is an interest, 
a traffic vice president suggested, such as much of humanity 
shows in the horrors of the Rue Morgue—a morbid liking for 
the details of a thing that, perhaps, should be forgotten. Most 
of those who have to do with the making and regulating of 
rates seem to believe that President Wilson committed an 
error when he took the railroads under the control of the gov- 
ernment. That may be why figures such as Shriver complied 
appear to be “good stuff” to them. But that there is a con- 
siderable number of persons who believe government control 
was the only thing that prevented paralysis in transportation in 
the United States, cannot be denied or ignored. To them a bill 
of $1,500,000,000, in addition to the increased freight bills paid 
as a result of General Order No. 28, is not the thing of horror 
that it seems to most of the men attending the rate inquiry. But 
there is one thing on which those who criticise President Wilson 
will agree. That is that Director-General McAdoo made a woe- 
ful underestimate of what the bill for what he had ordered would 
be. In 1918 the bill for extras called for only $255,000,000 to be 
paid to class I roads. That next year it was something more 
than $448,000,000, and the last eight months—two of control and 
six of guaranty—nearly $820,000,000. Possibly it would have 
cost more than that to have left the railroads in the hands of 
their owners, but a majority of those attending the hearing do 
not appear to have any such idea. 





The Return of Hall and Aitchison.—Commissioners Hall and 
Aitchison were applauded when they came into the hearing room 
January 17. Their return to the room indicated to those who 
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had not carefully read the morning papers of that day the 
Senate had confirmed their nominations, sent to it before the 
holidays and held up by the objections of southern senators. 
Failure of confirmation, nominally, had kept them out of the 
case for six days. As a matter of fact, they had kept in close 
touch with the case all the time they were out of office. As 
special assistants to the Commission they had been assigned 
to carry on the work they had been performing when they were 
commissioners. The failure of Senators Overman and Trammell 
to continue their opposition was ascribed, first, to the failure 
of Senator Trammell to make even a prima-facie showing that 
his insinuations against Aitchison had the slightest foundation 
in fact, and second, to intimations from the White House that if 
the southern senators desired the appointment of a man from 
the southeast, they would have to indicate which of the existing 
minority party members was to be sacrificed to their desire for 
further representation than that given by the fact that Com- 
missioner McChord is from Kentucky. Inasmuch as the south 
is Democratic, it is generally believed that President Harding 
will insist that the Democratic senators from that part of the 
country agree which Democrat now on the Commission shall 
be thrown off for the appointment of some other Democrat. 
Southern Republicans have suggested that the President might 
appoint one of their number, but the suggestion has never 
evoked great cheers. Appointments to the bench of the Commis- 
sion, it has been suggested, are political plums to be used for the 
strengthening of the party, in states where there is probability 
of electing Republicans, either to the House or the Senate. 
Southern Republicans have always been hopeful, but except 
when there are great political upheavals such as there were in 
1896 and 1920, they have never been able, since reconstruction 
days, to elect men to the House of Representatives. They like to 
think of several southern states as debatable ground, but hard- 
boiled politicians do not agree—A. E. H. 


REGIONAL LABOR CONFERENCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As the result of a conference held January 16 by railroad 
executives and “Big Four” brotherhood leaders, under the super- 
vision of Secretary Hoover, the railroad executives will meet 
in Chicago, January 21, to discuss the re-establishment of re- 
gional conferences. The conference, was the second held at the 
suggestion of Hoover. After adjournment of the meeting Hoover 
issued the following formal statement: 

“The meeting today was purely informal. There were pres- 
ent some of the railroad executives and representatives of the 
railway train and engine men. It was decided to submit to 
the railway companies and to the train and engine service or- 
ganizations a proposal that pre-war regional conferences should 
be convened to consider an endeavor to adjust all questions 
between the railways and the four brotherhoods. Such con- 
ferences are to take place as near February 10 as practicable. 
This procedure is in full accord with section 301 of the trans- 
portation act.” 

“Neither wages nor rules were discussed at today’s meet- 
ing,” said Secretary Hoover. “The sole discussion was upon 
the practicability of re-establishing the conferences, thereby to 
facilitate the work of the Labor Board and, above all, to create 
a spirit of working good-will by adjustment, instead of litigation. 
A meeting of railway executives has been called for January 
21, at Chicago.” 

Section 301 of the transportation act, to which Secretary 
Hoover referred, provides that it shall be the duty of all carriers 
and their officers, employees and agents to exert every reason- 
able effort and adopt every available means to avoid any inter- 
ruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carrier and employees or subordinate officials 
thereof. All such disputes, it is provided, shall be considered 
and, if possible, decided in conference between representatives 
designated and authorized so to confer by the carriers, or the 
employees or subordinate officials thereof, directly interested 
in the dispute. In case of disagreement, provision is then made 
for reference to the Labor Board. 

Walker D. Hines, former Director-General of Railroads, who 
had a part in the framing of the labor provisions of the trans- 
portation act, while in Washington on the day following the 
conference between the executives and the brotherhood leaders, 
said it was the hope that many of the disputes between the 
employees and the companies would be adjusted without resort 
to the Labor Board, and that eventually that must be the course 
followed or the board would have more to do than it possibly 
could accomplish. , 

When the wage issue became acute following the termina- 
tion of federal control, the railroad executives and the brother- 
hood leaders held a conference, but no agreement was reached, 
and the dispute was then taken before the Labor Board, with 
the result that the board made its order increasing wages, 
rectroactive to May 1, 1920. Since then the Labor Board has 
been deluged with cases. 

The Harding administration, through Secretary Hoover, is 
endeavoring to get the railroad managements and the brother- 
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hood leaders to the point where they will “sit around the table” 
and come to an agreement and thus eliminate appeals to the 
Labor Board as far as possible. President Harding is a firm 
believer in the theory that men can get together on a proposition 
if they will sit down around the table. That is his theory with 
regard to international affairs and the same view is held by the 
administration with regard to industrial disputes. 

The executives present at the conference included Daniel 
Willard, president of the B. & O.; A. H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central; J. H. Hustis, president of the Boston & 
Maine; Hale Holden, president of the Burlington; C. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central; Carl Gray, president of 
the Union Pacific; W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania; F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie; W. L. Mapother, president 
of the L. & N.; B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific; 
and W. J. Harahan, president of the C. & O. The brotherhood 
leaders present were Warren S. Stone, W. G. Lee, L. E. Shep- 
herd and Timothy Shea. 

If the proposal to establish regional conferences, that is, 
conferences in the Eastern, Western and Southern districts, is 
approved, it will be a step in the direction of decentralizing, to 
a certain extent, the handling of railroad labor disputes. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


The third monthly report of the Commission on wage sta- 
tistics, issued by the Bureau of Statistics, shows that there were 
1,718,330 employes on the Class 1 railroads in September and 
that their total compensation for that month was $223,972,822. 


. In August the employes totaled 1,679,927 and their total com- 


pensation was $227,745,895. 

“The summary of wage statistics for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1921, compared with August, shows an increase of 38,403 
in the number of employes as of the middle of the month,” the 
bureau said, “while their total earnings decreased $3,773,073. 
This decrease in earnings is due to the fact that there were 27 
working days in August while there were only 25 in Septem- 
ber.” 

The report shows there has been a steady increase in the 
number of employes since July, when the first report was made, 
the total for that month having been 1,634,872 with compensa- 
tion of $214,339,385. 


BOARD WORKS ON RULES 


Rules for general application among the clerks, on such lines 
as have been unable to reach individual settlements will be pro- 
mulgated January 23, according to an announcement made by the 
Labor Board. The rules, on which the board has been working 
since the holidays, are a revision of the national agreement en- 
tered into during federal control by the Director-General and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes. 

Work has already begun on the new rules for signalmen. 
These are expected to be ready within a few weeks after the 
clerks’ rules are made public, according to the board’s statement. 


BOARD CITES SHORT LINE 


The Interstate Railroad Company, a short line operating in 
southwestern Virginia, has been cited to appear before the Labor 
Board, February 6, to give cause why it should not be found in 
violation of the board’s decision No. 528. The board ordered the 
carrier, in that decision, to reinstate in its employment two train 
service employes who, it was alleged by the firemen’s and 
trainmen’s brotherhoods, had been discharged for furnishing 
information as to rates of pay to the brotherhoods’ general of- 
fices. The information, it was contended, had been requested 
by the Labor Board. It is now charged by the brotherhoods that 
the railroad has refused to comply with the board’s order that 


it reinstate these men, and the next step will be the inquiry on 
February 6. 


LABOR BOARD-PENNSY ARGUMENT AGAIN POSTPONED 


Owing to the illness of Judge Landis, argument on the Labor 
Board’s motion to dismiss the plea of the Pennsylvania, to make 
permanent the temporary injunction preventing the board from 
finding that carrier in violation of the board’s order, was post- 
poned from January 18 until January 20. 

On January 20 Judge Landis was still sick and the argument 
was again postponed until February 7. 





PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The Commission has issued a certificate in which it makes a 
finding that $1,693,771.26 is the amount necessary to make good 
the guaranty for the six months following federal control to the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; that $1,532,500 thereof has 
been paid and that $161,271.26 is still due. The certificate was 
issued to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $4,150.90 will make good the guaranty to the Ursina 
& North Fork Railway Company. 
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ILLINOIS INTRASTATE RATES 


In a supplemental report in No. 11703, in the matter of 
intrastate rates within the state of Illinois, the Commission 
holds that intrastate freight rates and milk and cream rates 
maintained by the Bloomington, Decatur & Champaign, Dan- 
ville, Urbana & Champaign, Illinois Central Traction, St. Louis 
Electrical Terminal, St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria, Chicago, 
Ottawa & Peoria, East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo, South- 
ern Illinois Railway & Power Company, St. Louis & Belleville 
Electric, East St. Louis & Suburban, East St. Louis Connecting 
Manufacturers Junction, Pullman, and the Chicago & Calumet, 
discriminate against interstate commerce and that rates should 
be increased in amounts corresponding to the increases on in- 
terstate traffic under Ex Parte 74. The order is effective Feb- 
ruary 25. 

The report is in mimeograph form, without page or 
opinion numbers. The proceeding involved the propriety of 
intrastate rates and charges of various electric and short-line 
steam carriers in Illinois which were not included in the orders 
heretofore entered in the Illinois case. The report, written by 
Chairman McChord, dealt only with the intrastate rates and 
charges for freight services, including the transportation of 
milk and cream. Passenger fares will be dealt with in a sub- 
sequent report, Chairman McChord said. 

Prior to August 26, 1920, the Commission said, and for a 
considerable period thereafter, the rates and charges of the 
lines composing the Illinois Traction System were generally 
the same as those of the steam railroads. The same is true 
now with respect to interstate rates, it said, but as to intrastate 
rates the parity has been disrupted as the result of the steam 
carriers increasing their rates to the interstate basis pursuant 
to the previous order in 60 I, C. C. 92. The Commission said 
that although St. Louis, Mo., was the only interstate point 
reached directly by these carriers, they participate in joint 
through rates to such points as Hannibal, Mo., and Quincy, Ill., 
and also to Davenport, Ia., Rock Island and Moline, Ill., Gary, 
Ind., and Chicago, IIl. 


“Under the present adjustment,’ Chairman McChord said, 
“joint rates of the Illinois Traction System lines in connection 
with the steam roads are lower in many instances than the 
rates maintained by the steam roads for a one-line haul from 
and to the same points. The first class rate between Chicago 
and East St. Louis is 88 cents over the steam roads, while the 
first class rate between the same points in connection with the 
Illinois Traction lines is 86 cents. Similar differences are found 
in the commodity rates. The rate on coal from Danville, IIl., 
to Chicago over the single line of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
is $1.72. The rate from mines on the Illinois Traction System 
in the Danville district to Chicago over the two-line route in 
connection with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois is $1.565. 


“There are a number of coal mines on the Illinois Traction 
lines which are served by steam roads named in our previous 
orders in this proceeding. For example, at Worden, IIl., there 
is a mine in group 2, or the inner group, served by the Illinois 
Traction lines and also by the Wabash. The rate over the 
Wabash to Granite City and East St. Louis, Ill. is $1.015, and 
the rate over the Illinois Traction lines from and to the same 
Points is 96.5 cents. These rates formerly were on the same 
basis. 


“Where switching or other charges are absorbed by the 
Illinois Traction lines, the amount of absorption has been in- 
creased 40 per cent, while the through rates have been increased 
only 35 per cent. These illustrations are typical of various situa- 
tions resulting from the different increases applied to intrastate 
and interstate traffic and because of the omission of the Illinois 
Traction lines from our previous orders in this proceeding.” 

Similar illustrations were set forth as to the other carriers 
affected by the order. 

With respect to the Missouri-Illinois, a steam carrier, the 
Commission said it was not operating at the time of the hearing 
and that its claim was anticipatory, being based on the theory 
that the Illinois authorities would not permit the intrastate rates 
to be increased to the interstate level. The Commission said the 
record afforded no basis for a finding as to the rates and charges 
of this carrier. 

No finding was made with regard to the St. Louis & Ohio 
River because no coal had been actually handled by that line at the 
time of the hearing. Similar disposition was made with respect to 
the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad, which performs 
a switching service for a number of trunk lines entering Chi- 
cago. It has never been declared a common carrier subject to the in- 
terstate commerce act, the Commission said, and there is no 
variation in its charges for a switching service on interstate 
and intrastate traffic. It performs weighing service for which 
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the charge is 35 cents per car on interstate and 34 cents on in- 
trastate traffic, the Commission said. It also publishes reconsign- 
ing charges of $3 on interstate and $2.50 per car on intrastate 
traffic, but the Commission said the amount of weighing and re- 
consigning service was not shown nor whether these services 
were performed in connection with any intrastate traffic. A re 
quest that the Chicago River & Indiana Railway Co. be included 
in the order was denied because, the Commission said, its intra- 
state charges now reflect the increases on interstate traffic au- 
thorized in Ex Parte 74. Under adjustments with trunk-line car- 
riers the charges of this company have been increased on both 
interstate and state traffic in substantial conformity with Ex 
Parte 74, the Commission said. No finding was made with re- 
spect to the East St. Louis Junction Railway because no testi- 
mony was introduced concerning its rates and charges. 

The Commission said the attitude of the Illinois commission 
was the same as in the previous proceedings. 

In conclusion, it said: ‘ 

The record discloses no conditions affecting transportation within 
Illinois which justify the maintenance of a lower basis of intrastate 
rates and charges therein than the basis of rates and charges con- 
temporaneously applicable to interstate traffic of respondents for sim- 
ilar services with respect to which findings are made herein. For 
the reasons already stated, no finding is made concerning the rates 
and charges of the Missouri-lIllinois, the Chicago Heights Terminal 
Transfer, the St. Louis & Ohio River, the East St. Louis Junction and 
the Chicago River & Indiana railroads. Following our previous 
decision in this case, 60 I. C. C., 92, and related cases, and upon this 
record, we find that the increases made under Ex Parte 74 by the 
other respondents hereinbefore named in the rates and charges de- 
scribed for the transportation of interstate freight, including milk 
and cream, and now in effect are reasonable; that the failure of said 
respondents to increase their intrastate rates and charges correspond- 
ingly for similar services, including charges for the transportation of 
milk and cream, within the state of Illinois has resulted and will 
result in intrastate rates and charges lower than the corresponding 
interstate rates and charges; in undue preference of shippers and 
localities in intrastate commerce within the state of Illinois, and sub- 
jects shippers and localities in interstate commerce to undue prejudice, 
and unjustly discriminates against interstate: commerce. 

We further find that to remove the undue preference and preju- 
dice and unjust discrimination found to exist, increases should be 
made in these charges corresponding to the increases made in sim- 
7" charges applicable interstate in the eastern group under Ex Parte 
ti 2 


HICKORY FLITCHES AND PLANKS 


In a report on No. 12111, Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. vs. Illi- 
nois Central, Director-General et al., opinion No. 7322, 64 I.C.C., 
744-7, written by Commissioner Eastman, the Commission has 
held that rates on hickory flitches and planks, from points of 
origin in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Louisiana, to Memphis and Cairo, were and are not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, except from points on the Bates- 
ville Southwestern, especially from Crowder, Miss., to Cairo. 

Prior to June 25, 1918, a joint rate of 16 cents was in effect 
from Crowder and other points on the Batesville Southwestern 
to Cairo. Contemporaneously from the same points of origin 
there was a local rate of 3.5 cents to Batesville over the short 
line and a rough-material rate of 10 cents from Batesville to 
Cairo, resulting in a combination of 13.5 cents. At the present 
time the joint rate of 25 cents and the combination 21 cents. 
Under a tariff rule of the Illinois Central the combination was 
not and is not applicable from Crowder and other points on 
the Batesville Southwestern to Cairo. 

The Commission held that the rough-material rate from 
Batesville to Cairo was not so restricted as to prevent its use 
as a factor in constructing through rates to Cairo in the ab- 
sence of a joint rate. It held that the joint rate was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded and exceeds the aggregate 
of the intermediate rate and awarded reparation to that basis. 


CREOSOTE AND GAS-TAR OILS 


On a holding that the carriers had justified the proposed in- 
crease in rates on creosote oil and gas-tar oil, from Chicago and 
St. Louis to St. Paul and Duluth, the Commission has discon- 
tinued I. and S. No. 1409, Creosote and gas-tar oils from Chicago 
and St. Louis to St. Paul and Duluth, opinion No. 7328, 66 I. C. C., 
1—3. The effect of the discontinuance is to raise the rates north- 
bound to the level of the rates in the reverse direction. About 15 
yars ago rates were establishd northbound on the basis of 12% 
cents from Chicago and Peoria to St. Paul. In March, 1918, a 
plant manufacturing products of this kind was established at St. 
Louis Park, Minn., near St. Paul, and carriers were requested to 
establish a commodity rate southbound the same as northbound. 
They objected, claiming that the northbound rates were too low. 
They established the southbound rate 2% cents higher than the 
northbound, saying they would file a fifteenth section application 
for permission to increase the northbound rate, at the same time. 
The Railroad Administration however did nothing with that sit- 
uation so the disparity of rates was continued during the whole 
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of federal control. After the end of federal control application 
for reduction in the southbound rate was denied and the rates 
which are to go into effect were filed so as to carry out the plan 
put forward in March, 1918. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


A holding of non-justification has been made by the Com- 
mission in a report on I. and S. No, 1404, iron and steel articles 
from Boston and other points to Maine Central destinations 
(mimeographed without opinion or page numbers) as to pro- 
posed cancellation of less-than-carload commodity rates on iron 
and steel articles from Boston and points in that territory, to 
destinations on the Maine Central. While the Commission did 
not say so, it held against the proposal ef the Maine Central 
because the elimination of the less-than-carload commodity rates 
from Boston and vicinity would place the shippers at those 
places at a disadvantage in comparison with competitors in New 
York and Philadelphia, and leave the rates from points as far 
away as Pittsburgh, but a few cents per 100 pounds higher than 
from Boston, Gloucester, Worcester, Fitchburg and Clinton, Mass. 

The report said the carriers made light of the competition 
of points beyond the circle of cities around Boston, saying 
that it did not amount to anything. They admitted, the report 
said, that there would be some discrimination, but not of the 
kind that should constraifii the Commission to condemn what 
they had proposed, at the instance of the Maine Central. 

The condemnation of the effort to get rid of L. C. L. com- 
modity rates, the Commission said, was without prejudice to 
any effort they might undertake to make a more comprehensive 
adjustment. The Commission, wherever possible, has favored 
the elimination of L. C. L. commodity rates. 


ROUTING OF W. MD. COAL 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1365, routing of coal from West- 
ern Maryland Railway mines to eastern destinations (mimeo- 
graphed, without opinion or page numbers), the Commission held 
as having not been justified the proposal of the Baltimore & Ohio 
to restrict the routing of coal from mines on the Western Mary- 
‘land to the east to the Cumberland gateway. The restriction, 
the Commission said, would leave in effect combinations via 
Cherry Run, W. Va., over the route of movement, higher than 
the joint now in effect over the Cherry Run route. It would 
deprive the Western Maryland of the long haul over its rails, 
of coal originating in mines on its line of railway; in other words, 
that the effect of the restriction would short-haul the Western 
Maryland. 

The suspended schedules were filed by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the report said, in behalf of itself and the Western Maryland. 
The latter, however, objected and procured the inquiry, with the 
result before mentioned. 

In its decision the Commission discussed the various gate- 
way cases, differentiating this one from the Ogden Gateway Case, 
35 I. C. C. 131, in which it allowed the Union Pacific to close 
the Ogden gateway because it had a shorter route over its own 
rails, and because there was no showing that public interest 
(would suffer. In the instant case, it said, the proposed restric- 
tion would operate to deprive the originating carrier of its long 
haul, in violation of the well settled principle “that if a carrier 
has traffic in its possession it should be allowed to handle it by 
its own line as far as it can, unless public interest would suffer 
thereby.” 


GASOLINE 


In an opinion on No. 10856, Utah State Automobile Asso- 
ciation vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General, as agent, et al., opin- 
ion No. 7330, 66 I. C. C., 8-18, written by Commissioner East- 
man, the Commission has found unreasonable rates on refined 
gasoline, from the midcontinent field, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
California, to Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Provo, Utah, and has 
entered an order requiring the defendants, on or before April 
11, to establish and maintain “and apply to the transportation 
of gasoline, in carloads, to Salt Lake City, Utah, rates which do 
not exceed $1 per 100 pounds from the midcontinent field, 55 
cents per 100 pounds from Florence, Colo., 65 cents per 100 
pounds from Casper, 69 cents per 100 pounds from Greybull, 
Wyo., 75 cents per 100 pounds from Wilmington, Calif., and 
points grouped therewith, and 81 cents per 100 pounds from 
Boaz, Calif., and points grouped therewith.” The rates so pre- 
scribed are inflated to the habis of Ex Parte 74, the Commis- 
sion said. : 

The case raised the question as to whether the rates on 
gasoline were unduly prejudicial against the complainants and 
the rates on crude oil unduly preferential of the Utah Refining 
Co. On that head the Commission said: 

“We are impressed by the evidence in this case that gaso- 
line does not move to Salt Lake City in any substantial quan- 
tities upon the rates now in effect. The maintenance of rates 
at a high level is obviously of no direct advantage to the car- 
riers where the traffic fails to move. And we are also im- 
pressed by the fact that no good reason has been shown for 
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blanketing the rate of 94.5 cents from the midcontinent field all 
the way from San Francisco to points in western Colorado. This 
rate, as applied to Salt Lake City, compares unfavorably with 
the rate of 51.5 cents which is charged to Denver, Cheyenne, 
and other Colorado common points. Upon consideration of all 
the facts of record we think the evidence shows that the rates 
on gasoline, using the word in its literal sense, from the mid- 
continent, Wyoming, Colorado, and California fields to Salt Lake 
City and related points are unreasonable. Little evidence was 
offered concerning the rates on refined products of petroleum 
other than gasoline, and there is no basis for a conclusion that 
these rates are unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. A reduc- 
tion in the rates on gasoline will decrease the present abnor- 
mal spread between the gasoline rates and the crude-oil 
rates. While it may still remain greater than normal because 
of the low level of certain of the latter rates, we are not per- 
suaded that the gasoline rates can on that account be found 
unduly prejudicial to complainants or the crude-oil rates un- 
duly preferential of the Utah Oil Refining Company. The rais- 
ing of the crude-oil rates would not benefit complainants in any 
way.” 


SPACE RENTAL FOR COTTON 


In a report of I. and S. No. 1403, railroad space rental charges 
on compressed and uncompressed cotton at Louisiana ports 
(mimeographed without opinion or page numbers), the Commis- 
sion condemned as not having been justified proposed increased 
“space rental” charges on domestic, export and coastwise ship- 
ments of cotton and cotton linters at New Orleans and sub-ports. 
Protest against the increases was made by the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau in behalf of the Board of Commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
other commercial and civic organizations of that city. The 
schedules involved were suspended until February 22. 

It was proposed to increase the rates on uncompressed 
cotton and uncompressed linters for the first unit of four days 
and under from 5 to 7 cents; for over four days but not more 
than eight from 10 to 13.5 cents; for over eight but not more 
than thirteen days from 20 to 27 cents; for thirteen days but not 
more than eighteen from 25 to 34; for eighteen days but not 
more than’ twenty-eight from 30 to 40.5; and for each additional 
day after twenty-eight from 1 to 1.5 cents per bale. 

The proposal in respect of compressed cotton and com- 
pressed conton linters was the same as to charges, but the units 
of time were for two days and under; for six days and over two 
days; for eleven days and over six days; for sixteen days and 
over eleven days; for twenty-six days and over sixteen days; 
and then the charge for each additional day after the twenty- 
sixth. 

The carriers undertook to draw a distinction between space 
rental and storage so as to bring the proposed increases outside 
of the prohibition contained in the Commission’s report on Ex 
Parte No. 74 against any increases in storage charges. The 
Commission said that it was of the opinion that the charges 
assailed were in fact charges for storage. The ambiguities in 
the tariff giving color to a distinction between charges for 
“storage” and charges for “space rental,’ the Commission said 
should be eliminated. The suspended schedules are to be can- 
celled not later than February 21. 


RATES ON LINSEED OIL 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 12541, Midland 
Linseed Products Co. vs. New York, Susquehanna & Western, 
Director-General et al., opinion No. 7325, 64 I. C. C. 753-4, on a 
holding that rates on linseed oil from Undercliff, N. J., to New- 
ark, N. J., during federal control, were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The shipments in question moved over the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western and the Central of New 
Jersey, approximately 20 miles. Charges were collected at the 
applicable fifth class rate of 11 cents prior to General Order 28 
and 14 cents thereafter. The complainant contended that they 
were excessive to the extent that they exceeded the fifth-class 
rates of 9.5 and 12 cents, respectively, contemporaneously in 
effect from and to the same points over the lines of the origi- 
nating carrier and the Pennsylvania. It contended that inasmuch 
as all carriers involved were under federal control the same 
rate should have applied over all routes, citing Gill vs. Director- 
General, 59 I. C. C. 119 and Barrett Co. vs. Director-General, 61 
I. C. C. 401, in support thereof. To distinguish this case from 
the ones mentioned, the Commission said that the transportation 
conditions over the different routes involved in those cases did 
not materially differ. In this case, it said, the route of move- 
ment was longer than the other route and the operating cost 
higher. An additional fact cited by the Commission was that 
the class rates from Undercliff to all points in the destination 
territory in question were and are uniformly higher for Central 
of New Jersey than for Pennsylvania or Erie delivery. 


RATES ON SULPHATE OF BARIUM 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12119, Ault & Wiborg Co. 
vs. Southern, Director-General, et al. opinion No. 7326, 64 
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January 21, 1922 


I. C. C. 755-7, holding that the rates on sulphate of barium from 
Sweetwater, Tenn., to Cincinnati and St. Bernard, Ohio, are not 
and were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The allega- 
tion was that since May 1, 1919, the rate from Sweetwater had 
been unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they had exceeded the rates on like traffic 
from Cartersville, Ga. The complainant pointed out that under 
the present adjustment it was possible to ship the commodity 
in question southward 119 miles to Cartersville and then reship 
from that point to Cincinnati at 5.55 cents per hundred pounds 
less than the rate applying direct from Sweetwater to Cincin- 
nati. The defendants’ position was that the rate from Carters- 
ville was unduly low and should not be used as a measure of 








RATES ON ANTHRACITE 


In a tentative report on No. 12656, Michael S. Goss et al. vs. 
Director-General, as agent, Lehigh Valley et al., embracing also 
No. 12610, Albert H. Traphagen et al. vs. Lehigh Valley, Ex- 
aminer H. W. Archer has proposed that the Commission find that 
the rates charged by the Lehigh Valley from the anthracite 
region in Pennsylvania to Auburn, Groton and Moravia, N. Y., 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceeded $1.70 and $1.49 per gross ton on prepared and 
smaller sizes, respectively, from January 1, 1917, to March 31, 
1918, inclusive; that they were unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial from April 1, 1918, to June 24, 1918, inclusive, to the 
extent that they exceeded $1.85 and $1.64 on prepared and smalier 
sizes, respectively; that they were unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial from June 25, 1918, to August 25, 1920, inclusive, to the 
extent that they exceeded $2.20 and $2 on prepared and smaller 
sizes, respectively; that since and including August 26, 1920, 
the rates have been and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they have exceeded and exceed $3.08 and $2.80 
on prepared and smaller sizes, respectively, and that for the 
future they will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
the last named rates. 

The Commission should further find, the examiner said, 
that the rates on anthracite coal from the anthracite region in 
Pennsylvania to Waterloo and Seneca Falls, N. Y., via the Lehigh 
Valley, since November 5, 1920, have been and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed $3.08 and $2.80 per gross ton on prepared and 
smaller sizes, respectively. Reparation should be made to the 
basis of the rates found reasonable, the examiner says, as to 
complainants which paid the freight charges. 


RATES ON GRAPE JUICE 


In a proposed report written by Examiners John T. Money, 
H. W. Archer and W. B. Hunter on No. 12400, Armour & Co. 
vs. Director-General, as agent, Alabama Great Southern et al., 
it is recommended that class rates on grape juice from West- 
field, N. Y., Northeast, Pa., and Ohio river crossings, to points 
in southeastern states, including North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina be found legally applicable but unreasonable, and that class 
rates on grape juice in glass from Lawton, Mich., to points in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana be found unreason- 
able. The report also embraces Sub. No. 1, J. Hungerford 
Smith Grape Juice Co. vs. Same; No. 12600, Welch Grape Juice 
Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; No. 12483, J. Hungerford 
Smith Grape Juice Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. , 

“The Commission should find that the rates attacked were, 
are, and for the future will be. unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded or may exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on canned goods, in glass, in carloads, but the Com- 
mission should not require that grape juice be included in the 
items covering canned goods in commodity tariffs,” the exam- 
iners said. “The Commission should further find that complain- 
ants and intervener made shipments and paid and bore the 
charges thereon; that they have been damaged to the extent 
that the charges paid exceeded those which would have accrued 
at the rates herein found reasonable, and that Armour & Co., 
complainant in No. 12400, is entitled to reparation, with inter- 
est, on all shipments moved during the statutory period. The 
Witnesses for J. Hungerford Smith Grape Juice Co., complainant 
in No. 12400, Sub. No. 1, arid for Welch Grape Juice Co., inter- 
vener in the same case, and complainant in No. 12600, were un- 
able to testify with respect to the payment of freight charges 
on any shipments to southeastern points that moved prior to 
federal control. The claims on all shipments made to south- 


eastern territory during federal control by these parties, except 
those to points in North Carolina and South Carolina shipped 
by Welch Grape Juice Co. since September 28, 1918, are barred 
by the statute of limitations, as they were not filed with the 
Commission within one year after the expiration of federal con- 
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the rate from Sweetwater. The defendants asserted that a 
rate of $2.50 per gross ton on sulphate of barium from Carters- 
ville to Cincinnati was published through error and was intended 
to apply only on crude barytes. The Commission said that the 
complainant relied wholly on the fact that the rate from 
Cartersville was more than from Sweetwater to prove its allega- 
tion of unreasonableness. It pointed out that while there is a 
rate on sulphate of barium from Cartersville that commodity 
is not manufactured at that place. In such circumstances the 
Commission said no finding of undue prejudice could be made. 
The carriers, the Commission said, had signified their intention 
to increase the rate from Cartersville to what they considered a 
normal basis. 
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trol. The witnesses in No. 12600 had no personal knowledge of 
the payment of freight charges on shipments made prior to 
September 28, 1918, and the Commission should therefore fur- 
ther find that the complainant in No. 12600 is entitled to repara- 
tion on shipments to points in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina only since September 28, 1918. The Commission should 
further find that J. Hungerford Smith Grape Juice Co. is en- 
titled to reparation on all shipments in carloads from Lawton 
to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana made 
during the statutory period. Complainants and intervener should 
comply with rule V of the rules of practice.” 

The examiners said that the volume of movement of grape 
juice in carloads was sufficient to entitle it to commodity rates 
found support in the fact that defendants now maintained and 
for many years have maintained commodity rates on grape 
juice from the territories of origin to numerous points in west- 
ern trunk line and transcontinental territories on bases substan- 
tially lower than the class rates. The canned goods commodity 
rates from Pacific coast terminals to eastern points apply on 
fruit juices, including grape juice, and no good reason appears 
why the rates attacked should exceed those applicable to canned 
goods, in glass, the examiners said. 


STEEL CORPORATION BOAT LINES 


On further hearing in 57 I. C. C. 513, Examiner Burton 
Fuller, in a tentative report on No. 11214, application of the 
United States Steel Products Co. et al. under the provisions of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act, in connection with 
the ownership and operation of steamer lines through the 
Panama Canal, has recommended reaffirmation by the Com- 
mission of its holding that the applicant railroads do not and 
may not compete with the steamship lines of the United States 
Steel Products Company, operating through the Panama Canal. 
The tentative report said, in part: 


On February 10, 1920, the United States Steel Corporation, its 
subsidiary railroad companies, and the United States Steel Products 
Co., filed a joint application asking the termination of the question of 
whether the operation by the products company of its steamship lines 
through the Panama canal is in contravention of section 5 of the in- 
terstate commerce act, as amended by section 11 of the Panama canal 
act. The Steel Corporation is a holding company and owns either the 
capital stock of the products company and of the applicant railroads 
or the capital stock of the companies owning said stock. In its orig- 
inal report the Commission found that the applicant railroads have an 
interest in the steamship lines operated by the products company 
within the meaning of the act, but under the conditions then existing 
or which seemed probable, they ‘‘do not and may not’? compete with 
those steamship lines. It added that its finding did not and could 
not conclude any finding on this subject which might thereafter be 
required by the facts as they might be disclosed on some subse- 
quent record, in the light of experience and further development. 

On June 22, 1921, the Commission reopened the case for further 
hearing in order to ascertain whether conditions with respect to com- 
petition between the applicant railroads and the steamship lines of 
the products company operating through the Panama canal have so 
changed since the issuance of the original report as to make the con- 
tinued operation of such steamship lines by the products company a 
violation of the act. 

The products company now operates 9 steamers between New 
York and other eastern ports, on the one hand, and ports on the west- 
ern coast of the United States and the port of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on the other, under the registered name of the Isthmian 
Steamship Lines. There are 10 other lines with a total of 53 steam- 
ers operating between those ports, among them the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company. During the period from July 1, 1920, to July 
31, 1921. the Isthmian Steamship Lines carried in this service 89,087 
tens out of a total eastbound tonnage of 777,529, and 213,326 tons out 
of a total westbound tonnage of 1,067,388, or about 12.20 per cent of 
the east and westbound tonnage, respectively. About 94 per cent of 
the westbound traffic of the Isthmian Steamship Lines was shipped by - 
subsidiaries of the steel corporation. About 15 per cent of the traffic 
of these subsidiaries moving through the canal, however, was shipped 
via the independent lines. It appears that the rates are fixed by con- 
ferences between representatives of the independent lines and of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

The railroads of the country, of course, are no longer taxed to 
their utmost capacity as they were in 1920, and the Commission has 
but recently found that competition now exists between the steam- 
ship lines operating through the Panama canal and the railroads 
generally. Intermediate Rate Asso. vs. Director-General, 61 I. C. C 


“The principal applicant railroads are fully described in the orig- 
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inal report. They are the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Union railroad, 
and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. About 90 per cent of the traffic 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie consists of iron ore, limestone and coal, 
handled in connection with the lake carriers. At the previous hearin 

it was pointed out that during 1919 about 10,000 tons of iron and stee 
products originating on the Union railroad and destined to the Pacific 
coast were routed via the Bessemer & Lake Erie. During the 13 
months’ period ending July 31, 1921, the subsidiaries of the steel cor- 
poration in the Pittsburgh district shipped about 200,000 tons via the 
Panama canal. Of this about 10,000 tons originated on the Union 
railroad and of the latter tonnage about 15 or 18 per cent moved to 
the eastern ports over the Bessemer & Lake Erie and connecting 
lines. The subsidiaries of the steel corporation not located on the 
Union railroad could not have routed their traffic via the Union rail- 
road or Bessemer & Lake Erie, whether shipped all-rail or rail-and- 
water, as there are no joint rates in effect on such traffic in connec- 
tion with those lines. The all-rail rates to the Pacific coast from 
the Pittsburgh district are $37.335 on rails and $37.30 on most other 
iron and steel products, as compared with the rail-and-water rates 
via the Panaman canal of $22.54 on rails and $25.31 on other iron and 
steel products. Rates are stated in amounts per gross ton. 

About 70 per cent of the traffic of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
originates at or is destined to points on its line and of this about 50 
per cent consists of business of subsidiaries of the steel corporation. 
That carrier receives substantially the same divisions on _ traffic 
originating on its line whether such traffic moves east or west. The 
all-rail rate from the Chicago district is $33.60 on practically all 
iron and steel products, including rails, as compared with the rail-and- 
water rates via the Panama canal of $26.74 on rails and $30.91 on 
other iron and steel products. During the thirteen months ending 
July 31, 1921, only .14 of 1 per cent of the tonnage shipped to the 
Pacific coast by the subsidiaries of the steel corporation in the Chicago 
district moved via the rail-and-water route. Counsel for the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company argues that because the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern participates in transcontinental traffic by means of its over- 
head or ferry service, it is therefore an actual or potential com- 
petitor of the Isthmian Steamship Lines. The court has defined com- 
petition as ‘‘striving for something which another is actively seeking 
and wishes to gain.’’ The United States vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
226 U. S. 61, 87. It is perhaps true that the Isthmian Steamship Lines 
are actively seeking and desire to obtain traffic moving between the 
eastern and western ports of the United States, but the evidence 
does not show that the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern is in a position to 
seek such traffic or is striving to obtain the same. As to such traffic, 
it is merely a belt line which is used at the option of the trunk 
line railroads as a means of preventing or relieving congestion at their 
Chicago terminal. - 

The Luckenbach Steamship Line further contends that the opera- 
tion of the Isthmian Steamship Line gives the subsidiaries of the 
steel corporation an unfair advantage in obtaining low rates for the 
transportation of their products via the all-rail routes and also urges 
that the independent steamship lines cannot survive in competition 
with a steamship line ‘‘subsidized’’ by an industry. On the other 
hand, applicants contend that a strongly backed steamship line 
operating between the Atlantic and Pacific coast ports of this country 
is necessary in order to enable domestic products to compete on the 
Pacific coast with foreign products which also move via Panama canal. 
But the only question in issue in this proceeding is whether there is 
actual or potential competition between the applicant railroads and 
steamship lines of the products company. Whether or not an industry 
should be permitted to operate a steamship line is a question of 
public policy to be determined by the law-making body. 

The Commission should find that the applicant railroads do not 
and may not compete with the steamship lines of the products com- 


pany operating through the Panama canal. An appropriate order 
should be entered. 





RATE ON PETROLEUM OIL 


In a tentative report on No. 12813, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) et. al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Examiner Richard T. 
Eddy has proposed the following findings: That a rate of 24.5 
cents on crude petroleum oil from Ranger, Strawn and Tiffin, 
Tex., to North Baton Rouge, La., was not unreasonable; and 
that a rate of 31.5 cents on crude petroleum oil between the 
same points was unreasonable to the. extent that it exceeded 
24.5 cents and that reparation should be made to that basis. 

By complaint filed January 25, 1920, the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) and the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana alleged that 
the rates of 31.5 cents and 24.5 cents per 100 pounds, charged 
on 1,524 tank carloads of crude petroleum shipped during the 
period January 21 to May 29, 1919, from Ranger, Strawn and 
Tiffin, Tex., to North Baton Rouge, La., were unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceeded a rate of 22 cents made effective May 30, 1919. 
Five of the cars were shipped January 21, 1919, the day before 
the 24.5-cent rate became effective and were charged the then 
legally applicable rate of 31.5 cents. The complainants with- 
drew their allegations as to unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice and at the hearing the New Jersey corporation was 
withdrawn as a complainant. The examiner recommended rep- 
aration to the Louisiana corporation on the five cars on which 
charges were paid on the basis of a rate of 31.5 cents. 


RATES ON MACARONI 


Reasonable rates for the future and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Andrew C. Wilkins in a 
tentative report on No. 12494, Skinner Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Director-General, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al., on a proposed find- 
ing that the applicable fifth class rates on macaroni products 
from Omaha, Neb., to various destinations in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, during the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 
and up to February 26, 1921, were unreasonable. 

The Commission should find, the examiner said, that the 
rates assailed were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on cereal food preparations, 
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in carloads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, and that reparation 
should be made to the basis of the rates found reasonable. 

Discussing a table submitted by the complainants, the exam. 
iner said: 

“It will be noted from the above table that the earnings 
based on the rates on cereal food preparations closely approxi- 
mate the average on all traffic, while the earnings on macaroni 
products, in a number of instances, are more than double the 
average on all traffic.” 

The defendants contended that extremely low rates have 
been established for the movement of cereal food ‘products, and 
that there was no comparison between the volume of their move- 
ment and that of macaroni products. 


LUMBER FOR EXPORT 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12570, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Alabama Great South- 
ern et al., has been recommended in a tentative report by 
Examiner Warren H. Wagner, on a proposed finding that rates 
applicable to shipments of lumber, for export, from points in 
southern territory east of the Mississippi River to ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico were not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

The complainants alleged that the cancellation of export 
rates on lumber from mills in southern territory to south Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports during federal control resulted in an adjust- 
ment which was unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial. The Commission was asked to prescribe for 
the future reasonable export rates from all points on defendants’ 
lines within that territory, including points which did not enjoy 
export rates prior to June 25, 1918, and to award reparation on 
export shipments to the Gulf ports from points from which 
export rates applied prior to that date. At the hearing complaint 
as to rates to south Atlantic ports was abandoned. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Orange, Tex., intervened in opposition to a 
change in the rates in the southwest. 

The examiner said that G. O. No. 28 provided for an increase 
in lumber rates of 25 per cent with 5 cents per 100 pounds as a 
maximum and for the cancellation of all export rates, thereby 
making the domestic rates applicable. 

The defendants and the intervener presented no evidence, 
the examiner said, and no attempt was made by the complainant 
to impeach the rates on domestic traffic. After briefly discussing 
the record, the examiner said: 

“In the circumstances, something more than the prior exist- 
ence of export rates on a lower basis and the application of a 
lower basis elsewhere in the United States is necessary to war- 
rant a condemnation of the rates as applied to complainants’ 
shipments.” ; 

The foundation of the complainants’ case, the examiner said, 
so far as discrimination and prejudice were concerned, was not 
the level of the export rates east of the river (Mississippi), as 
compared with those west of the river, but the fact that east 
of the river export rates were not less than the domestic rates, 
whereas west of the river there was a difference. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL CARS 


A recommendation that the Commission specifically con- 
demn rule 4, of CS-31, revised, as unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial against joint coal mines because it does not give rea- 
sonable recognition to the natural advantages of such mines, 
has been made by Examiner William P. Bartel, in a report on 
No. 12363, Bell & Zoller Coal Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern et al., and No. 12399, Vigo Mining Co. et al. vs. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinati, Chicago & St. Louis et al. In its place 
he recommends an order requiring the carriers to observe the 
distribution rule laid down by the Commission in the [Illinois 
case, 25 I. C. C. 286, decided December 3, 1912. That rule, as 


restated in Bartel’s report provides a basis as follows: On. 


days when the joint mine orders cars from only one carrier it 
shall have cars based upon its full rating from that carrier; on 
days on which it orders cars from two carriers its rating on 
each of such carriers shall be 75 per cent of its full rating; on 
days on which it orders cars from three carriers its rating on 
each of such carriers shall be 50 per cent of its full rating; and 
on days on which it orders cars from four carriers its rating 
on each of such carriers shall be 37.5 per cent of its full rating, 
subject to the limitation that it shall not on any day be sup- 
plied with cars in excess of its gross daily rating. 

That limitation forbidding the furnishing of cars in excess 
of its gross daily rating was put in at the suggestion of the 
complaining coal mine operators. The complainants in this 
case have mines in Illinois and Indiana. 

Bartel recommended an order requiring the carriers to file 
the rule as a tariff publication to be observed with the same 
degree of fidelity as the law requires them to observe rates for 
transportation.. He said that while the Commission had not 
heretofore required, by general or special orders, that regula- 
tions with respect to car service be filed with it as tariff pub- 
lications, all parties agreed that if the rules and regulations 

(Continued on page 136) 
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THE GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The more or less popular notion.that the troubles of the 
railroads are largely due to the waste of transportation repre- 
sented by the mileage of private cars of railroad officials, by 
the traveling done by railroad directors on their passes when 
they are not on errands for the railroads, and by their failure 
to have the most efficient engines and equipment, was attacked 
py Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and Sam- 
uel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, at the 
afternoon session, January 11, in the Commission’s general rate 
inquiry. 

Mr. Willard was supposed to have finished at the session of 
the preceding day, but he was recalled to answer questions which 
Commissioners Esch and Lewis had in mind and because Mr. 
Felton was not ready to proceed. In his formal statement, pre- 
ceding the questions put by the two commissioners about private 
cars and passes, Mr. Willard had said that the troubles of the 
railroads could not be eliminated by the saving of lead pencils, 
and that economies that would result from better engines 
and better tracks could not be accomplished because such things, 
known to be desirable, call for expenditures of capital the rail- 
roads are not able to obtain. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Esch, Mr. Willard 
said he could not say there was no loss on account of passes 
and private cars, but he was sure it was a small one. Passes, he 
said, were issued only to those entitled to receive them, and 
they were used on trains that had to be run, even if there were 
not passengers enough to fill them. As to private cars of offi- 
cers, he said they were offices. His mail is delivered to his car, 
he said, and that is where he does his work when he is away 
from his office in Baltimore. 

As to passes for directors, he said, it is the policy of the 
Baltimore & Ohio to get representative men to serve as directors, 
even if they are not heavy stockholders. He referred to Robert 
Garrett of Baltimore and John G. Shedd of Chicago as men of 
that character. They give the company the benefit of their 
business experience and render services of much greater value 
than the $20 they receive for attending the meetings of directors, 
he said. They are legally and morally responsible for the opera- 
tion of the railroads even to the extent of having to defend 
themselves against indictments. Mr. Shedd, he said, comes from 
Chicago to attend the meetings of the board of directors and 
gets $20 for that service. 

“I think he is the cheapest employe the Baltimore & Ohio 
has,” said Mr. Willard. “He has a pass. Should he ask for the 
use of a private car, which he never has, I would think he had 
earned it.” 

Commissioner Lewis said that Commissioner Esch and he 
had asked the questions because there was a popular impression 
that passes and private cars and the salaries of high officials con- 
stituted a big drain on the revenues of the railroads. Mr. Wil- 
lard said he knew that was a fact because he had been reading 
the newspapers and the magazines. He recalled, he said, that 
Theodore H. Price had written an article pointing to the saving 
of 17,000,000 freight car miles as a notable achievement of the 
Railroad Administration in the operation of the railroads under 
one control. 4 

“It was an achievement and I am not criticizing Mr. Price 
for having written it,” said Mr. Willard, “but when such things 
are put out the public should have an opportunity to appraise 
the relative value. Seventeen million freight car miles, it hap- 
pens, constituted only three hundredths of one per cent of the 
total number of freight car miles in that year. 


“The solution of the problems confronting the railroads is not 
to be accomplished by such economy. They are desirable, but 
they are not controlling.” 


In answer to suggestions for economy and efficiency, Mr. 
Willard said that studies of that kind are going on all the time 
and that the railroads ‘avail themselves of all suggestions it is 
possible for them to use. To illustrate his point, he said that 
Superheaters on engines were savers of fuel. One thousand of 
the twenty-six hundred engines on the Baltimore & Ohio are 
so equipped, he said. It would be desirable, he said, to equip the 
rest of them, but to attach a superheater costs from twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand dollars, and neither the Baltimore & 
Ohio nor any other average railroad has the money that would 
be needed. Brick arches and superheaters on all their locomo- 
tives would cause an additional saving of $750,000 for fuel alone, 
but they would cost $2,000,000. Enlarged bridges to enable the 
Management to use the most efficient locomotives would also 
Cause a large saving, but enlargement. of the bridges would cost 
$8,000,000. The saving of one scoop of coal for each mile a 
freight locomotive steamed, he said, would mean $500,000 a year 
to the B. & O. 

“We pay $50,000 a year for a supervising force to advise 
and bring about careful firing,” said Mr. Willard. “We have been 
aaa for having too many supervisors, but we don’t think 

e."” 

“To what extent do directors travel on passes when not on 

company business?” asked Commissioner Lewis. 
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“IT don’t know.” 

“Is it true that New York bankers have passes over prac- 
tically all roads?” 

“That is not true as to the B. & O.,” said Mr. Willard. 

Mr. Willard, in answer to questions by Commissioner Lewis, 
said he did not think that a reduction in the passenger fares 
from 3.6 to 3 cents a mile would result in such a stimulation of 
business as to make good to the railroads the loss that would 
result from obtaining a smaller sum for each mile. He said 
that if the business remained at the same volume as in the past 
year the reduction in gross revenue, he had been informed, would 
be $280,000,000. He was surprised that the sum was so large. 

“How about 5,000-mile interchangeable books?” asked Com- 
missioner Lewis. 

“Why, that would be preference for the man who can afford 
to buy transportation 5,000 miles at a time instead of 20 miles 
when he is ready to travel,” said Mr. Willard. ‘“That’s the kind 
of preference we have been trying to get away from, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Willard said he could not believe that the six-tenths of 
a cent a mile was holding back business. 

“But it is said that six mills is driving business to automo- 
biles,” said Mr. Lewis, repeating one of the arguments of the 
traveling men. 

“Then business isn’t being held back,” retorted Mr. Willard, 
“if the traveling men are using some other method of trans- 
portation.” 

As to a ten per cent reduction in coal rates, Mr. Willard 
said that would cost the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad $6,000,000 a 
year deduction from its net income, because 48 per cent of its 
tonnage was coal, which produces one-third of the revenue. He 
said the twenty-five per cent reduction in export rates on steel 
had caused no stimulation, but perhaps it was too soon to know 
what effect that would have on business. Mr. Willard said that 
last year the Baltimore & Ohio had paid out $8,000,000 for police 
protection to prevent thievery in its freight yards. That observa- 
tion was made by him because the day before Mr. Aishton could 
not answer Commissioner Esch, who asked how much money 
the railroads had to pay out for policing freight yards because 
cities and states will not detail police officers for such duties. 

Mr. Felton said the western railroads were now suffering 
from the greatest decline in freight and passenger business 
ever known. They are suffering relatively more than railroads 
in other parts of the country and the appearance of improve- 
ment in their net income is. due, he said, almost wholly to de- 
ferred maintenance. Like Mr. Willard, he said, the public had 
been misled into error as to the effect of economies. It was 
impossible, he said, to estimate what could be accomplished by 
more efficient methods and economies ‘in a given length of time, 
because economy and efficiency were matters of growth. To 
enforce his point, he said that if all the economies in the way of 
more efficient engines and better firing could be carried out the 
saving in one year would be only $174,980,000, instead of the bil- 
lion or more that had been loosely estimated. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, railroad 
management is as vigilant and resourceful as in any other line 
of human endeavor,” said the witness. He said that train and 
car loading had declined in this period of depression as in all 
others because shippers do not do business in as big units at a 
time like this as they do in more nearly normal conditions. He 
said he had hoped that business would pick up after January 1, 
but that the earnings on his road for the first week of the new 
year had not shown any improvement. 

“In making the agricultural reduction that recently became 
operative the carriers have gone to the absolute limit,” said 
Mr. Felton, “and no further reductions sufficient to have any 
effect on traffic can be made without reductions in costs except at 
the risk of threatening insolvency of the railroads. Capital ex- 
penditures should be made now, although there is comparatively 
little business. Economies should be planned, although they 
are not now possible, because they require capital.” 

Speaking of the rate of return after March 1, Mr. Felton said 
it was the opinion of railroad executives that there had been no 
change in conditions warranting a rate less than the six per cent 
now provided. He said there could be no greater blow to the 
carriers than a decision of the Commission fixing a rate lower 
than six per cent. 

“Six per cent,” said the witness, “should be regarded as an 
average. The railroads should be allowed to earn enough in 

good years to enable them to pay six per cent in poor ones.” 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Felton 
said that an investigation by him showed that 15 railroads in the 
western district were paying section men and shop men at the 
rate of $60,000,000 more than the going rate of wages for similar 
labor in the section where they operate. 


Byram on the Stand 


Economies and bargains constituted a large part of the text 
used by President H. E. Byram, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, in his testimony at the morning session, January 13. 
He went at length into economies, apolgizing to the railroad 
men for mentioning things that, to them, might seem common- 
place and trivial because they all knew about them and re- 
garded them merely as small details of their daily work. But, 


: 
' 
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he said, the public, apparently, did not know about them and 
that fact constituted justification for his mention of them. He 
said he was glad to present data to show that the railroads gen- 
erally, and the Milwaukee in particular, for he could speak with 
authority respecting it, lost no time in adopting economical 
practices not confining their economy efforts to pay roll reduc- 
tions to meet the situation created by the business slump. He 
compared 1920 with 1916, and also presented data for the first 
ten months in 1921, as to operating revenues and expenses. His 
chief effort, however, was to show that the general charge of 
wastefulness, often made against the railroad management of 
the country, was not true. 

In 1920 the operating revenue was only $56,063,822 greater 
than in 1916, while the increase in expenses was $89,937,562, 
showing a loss in the net operating revenue, 1920 compared with 
1916, of $33,873,000, he said. In the ten months of 1921 the 
revenue was $15,785,000 less than in the corresponding months 
of 1920. The reduction in expenses, hawever, was $31,191,000, so 
that the net operating revenues showed an increase over the 
corresponding ten months of 1920 of $15,406,000. 

From 1916 to 1920, there was an increase in the pay roll of 
$60,666,000 or 127.7 per cent. During the first ten months of 
1921 there was a decrease of $26,225,000 in the pay roll, a de- 
crease of 27.8 per cent. That decrease, he said, was the result 
of most drastic efforts to bring expenses somewhere near the 
relation they should bear to the revenue. 

But, great as the reduction in the pay roll was, it was only 
about equal to the decrease in the volume of business as meas- 
ured by net ton miles, he said. All the usual measures of effi- 
ciency, such as increased train loading, increased car loading, 
decreased locomotive miles, ton-miles per ton of fuel, etc., were 
of no effect, Mr. Byram said, in the ten months of 1921, nor 
in the whole of 1920, to overcome the adverse tendency caused 
by the increased cost of labor and materials. 

In answer to questions by Charles E. Elmquisi, Mr. Byram 
went more into detail about the electrification of part of the 
Milwaukee road. He said an electric motor costs three times as 
much as a steam locomotive but it does three times as much 
work and its upkeep is only one-third that ,of a steam locomo- 
tive. The same number of men are used on a motor as on a 
steam locomotive. 

The reduction of $30,000,000 in expenses, 1921 compared 
with 1920, was made possible, the witness said, in part by Labo1 
Board decision No. 147, effective July 1. That gave relief to the 
Milwaukee to the extent of $3,000,000. 

“In this connection,” said Mr. Byram, “I would like to say 
that we have felt that the federal control of wages, while doubt- 
less stabilizing in its influence on strikes and lockouts, has 
prevented the adjustment of wages to suit economic conditions 
by establishing inflexible rates of pay that during the past year 
have been greatly out of line with current rates paid in other 
neighboring industries and these high wages, coupled with the 
inflexible rules governing the method of performing details of 
work, particularly in shops and round houses, have greatly and 
unnecessarily increased the cost of railroad operation. As labor 
constitutes the greater part of operating expenses, this factor 
has been the principal cause of the decrease in net income of 
the railroads, and until the conditions are changed. it will have 
the effect of interfering greatly with the possibility of increas- 


ing net income by greater efficiency and economy in manage- 
ment. 


“As an evidence of this we estimate that this railroad, if per- 
mitted to pay the going rate in outside industries, would have 
saved in the last year about $7,250,000 in its mechanical de- 
partment and $1,750,000 for track labor alone in the maintenance 
of way department.” 


Through the co-operation of employes and officers, savings 
amounting to thousands of dollars are being affected on the Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Byram said. 


From the reclaiming of waste material alone $2,268,000 has 
been realized in the past two years, while during the same 
period more than $5,400,000 has been realized from the sale of 
scrap. This work is being carried out, Mr. Byram said, through 
committees composed of officers and employes of that road. In 
the ten months of 1921, he said, reclamation has saved the 
purchase of $687,802 worth of materials and scrap sales have 
amounted to $1,108,585. 


As a result of the organization of such a committee two 


years ago to study the use of forms, blanks and general sta- 


tionery, he testified that the company had been able to dispense 
with a large number of forms, thus reducing the amount annually 
expended for these purposes. 

“To create greater interest in the economical operation of 
the property,” he testified, “a campaign was inaugurated in 1920 
towards the elimination of all waste, the reclaiming of all usable 
material, the use of second-hand material for repairs instead of 
new, the saving and segregating of all scrap material, and em- 
ployes in every department were requested to furnish their su- 
perior officers monthly a letter outlining suggestions that oc- 
curred to them whereby a saving in material and labor could 
be accomplished. The employes were also asked to include in 
their monthly letters specific cases where economy had been 
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practiced by them in labor or material, so that the benefit of 
any new idea could be passed around to other employes. 

“The response received to the request above outlined was 
very satisfactory and thousands of letters have since been re. 
ceived from employes outlining the savings they have ac- 
complished, and many good suggestions also are contained in 
their reports. On receipt of the savings letters from the em- 
ployes, the local officers acknowledge their receipt and the em. 
ployes are commended for any activity which has conserved 
material or labor.” 

Through similar efforts, increased conservation of fuel had 
been brought about whereby the average number of pounds of 
coal required to move a locomotive one mile in the freight serv. 
ice was 220 pounds for the first ten months in 1921, compared 
with 260 pounds for the year 1919. 


Ss. O. Dunn Testifies 


A progressive decline in railway development in the United 
States as measured by miles of line and cars and locomotives 
ordered and built in recent years was shown in testimony at the 
afternoon session by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, 
based on statistics compiled by that paper and official reports 
of the Commission. This decline, Mr. Dunn showed, has been 
accentuated since the war and by 1920 there was an actual re 
duction in the mileage of line and in the number of locomotives 
and freight and passenger cars in service, but the decline in the 
annual rate of increase had begun long before the war. ; 

In each of the last five years the mileage of railroad line 
abandoned in the United States has exceeded the mileage of 
new line built, Mr. Dunn said, and in 1921 the mileage of new 
line and the cars and locomotives ordered were less than in 
almost any previous year in railway history. The new rail- 
road mileage built in 1921 was 475 miles, or less than has been 
reported in any previous year except 1920, when only 314 miles 
were built. In the four years ending with 1901 the new mileage 
averaged 4,524 miles a year; in the four years ending with 1905, 
the average was 4,974 miles; in the four years ending with 1909 
it was 4,449 miles; in the four years ending with 1913, 3,314 
miles; in the four years ending with 1917, 1,135 miles and in 
the four years ending with 1921, 549 miles. ; 

For the five years, 1917 to 1921, inclusive, the mileage of 
railroad abandoned in the United States totaled 4,989 miles, Mr. 
Dunn said, of which 1,714 miles represented track actually torn 
up and the balance represented mileage on which operation was 
suspended. In 1921 operation was suspended on 1,409 miles, 217 
miles of line were actually torn up, and authority was asked 
of regulating authorities to abandon 575 miles. The Commission 
during the year ending October 31 issued certificates authorizing 
the construction of 405 miles of new line and the abandonment 
of 702 miles. Mr. Dunn also quoted from Commission records, 
which showed a decrease in the total mileage of railroads owned 
in the United States from 254,251 in 1916 to 253,708 in 1920. 

The number of locomotives in service on the railways of 
the United States increased 7,378 in the four years ended with 
1913, Mr. Dunn said, but only 473 in the four years ended with 
1917 and 617 in the four years ended with 1920. The number 
built for service in the United States and Canada in 1921 was 
1,185, or less than the number built for the United States alone 
in any year since 1897. ; 

The average number of locomotives built annually in the 
United States and Canada in the four years ending with 1909 
was 4,319, in the four years ending with 1913 it was 4,137; in 
the four years ending with 1917 it was 2,126 and in the four 
years ending with 1921 it was 2,259. The number of locomotives 
ordered in 1921 for service in the United States was 239, which 
is the smallest number ever reported, except in 1919, when it 
was 214. The average number of locomotives ordered annually 
for 21 years has been 3,225, while the average number ordered 
annually during the last 4 years was only 1,384. 

As to freight cars, Mr. Dunn showed that the average num- 
ber built for the United States for the six years ending with 
1904 was 123,256. In the five years ending with 1904 it was 
111,824 and in the four years ending with 1921 it was only 65, 
823. The number built in 1921 was only 40,292, which is the 
smallest number ever reported since the Railway Age began to 
compile the statistics in 1899. In 1906 and 1907 alone, Mr. Dunn 
said, the number built was 516,667.. : 

The number of passenger cars built in 1921 for use in the 
United States was 1,275, the smallest number ever reported ex- 
cept in 1920 and 1919, and the number of new passenger cars 
ordered during the year was only 246. ; 

In response to questions by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Dunn 
said that the statistics he had submitted showed that railroads 
were not keeping abreast of the growth of other industries. He 
also expressed the belief that if a normal demand developed 
the railroads would not be in position to meet it. 

“Why haven’t the railroads ordered equipment?” asKed 
Commissioner Lewis. 

“Because they have not had the money,” replied Mr. Dunn, 
adding that if they go on as they have they will be unable to 
handle the business of the country. 

President Chandler of the National Industrial Traffic League 
inquired as to what the railroads had done in the way of cut 
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ting out “loafing” on the part of freight cars and in cut‘ing 
down the time a freight car is in transit. Mr. Dunn believed that 
io meet that situation would require large expenditures for im- 
proved terminals. Mr. Chandler also inquired as to whether 
the witness thought there had been any improvement in the 
speeding up of freight cars. Mr. Dunn said a large increase in 
miles per car day depended principally on improvement in ter- 
minals. Mr. Chandler asked whether the limit of efficiency in 
the handling of cars after they had been turned over to the e¢ar- 
riers by the shippers had been reached, and Mr. Dunn said a 
great effort had been made to increase the car miles per day. 
He said he believed one great difficulty was that the railroads 
received cars from connections faster than they could handle 
them, and he referred to the use of embargoes anc permits to 
meet that situation. He said the embargo and permit systems 
were used during federal control but that the movement of cars 
was not increased thereby. 


Shriver and Mapother 


Responding to a previous inquiry by Commissioner Lewis 
relative to the relationship of coal traffic to all freight traffic, 
Vice-President Shriver of the B. & O. submitted a statement 
showing that on the B. & O. in 1921 the per cent that coal and 
coke tonnage was of total tonnage was 52.6 per cent; that the total 
revenue from coal and coke traffic was $54,369,816 as compared 
with $156,739,118 for all freight, the per cent being 34.7 per cent. 
These figures were based on actual figures and estimates for 
part of December. For the eastern district of the United States 
Mr. Shriver submitted the following: 


The tons of coal and coke traffic shipped during the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1921, as shown by the quarterly reports published 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission were as follows: 

Eastern District United States 


Tons—Anthracite Coal .......:.... 78,828,205 80,949,376 
Tons—Bituminous Coal ........... 219,314,072 320,220,043 
ONG inners ne cawionesnanens 11,861,952 14,043,422 

Tons—Coal and Coke ......... 310,004,229 415,212,841 
Tome——All Breit. o..iccce cccsssgaes 557,234,514 1,022,912,207 
Per cent Bituminous Coal is of Total 

IN oto ss eA teas eeawees 39.4 31.3 
Per cent Coal and Coke is of Total 

MII 3, ccs ous ace cumnaia are Weneaiierece 55.6 40.6 


The revenue is not kept separate for coal traffic for either the 
Eastern District or the United States. Under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a special study was made of car 
load traffic for the month of April, 1920. Based on the results of 
this study, and taking account of the increase in rates in Ex Parte 
74, the average revenue per ton of coal shipped is estimated to be 
$2.27, or, say, roundly, $2.25 per ton. 

Applying this rate per ton to the bituminous coal tonnage for 
the 12 months to September 30, 1921, produces the following results: 

12 Months to September 30, 1921 
Eastern District United States 
Tonnage of Bituminous Coal .. 219,314,072 320,220,043 


Tonnage of All Freight ...... 557,234,514 1,022,912,207 
Per cent Bituminous Coal 

is of Total Tonnage... 39.4 313 

Revenue from Bituminous Coal  $493,231,662 $720,495,096 

Revenue from All Freight .... $2,044,329,653 $4,191,030,605 


Per cent Bituminous Coal 
revenue is of Total Ton- 
WI 66 edie tinoetcwue 24.1 17.2 
Based on the traffic handled during the twelve months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1921, which as a whole was a period of marked depression 
in business, the effect of a reduction of 1 per cent in bituminous 
yyy would reduce revenues in the Eastern District approximately 
S a 3 


And the result of a 10 per cent reduction in bituminous coal rates 
would reduce the gross revenue and correspondingly lower the net 
revenues of the Eastern carriers (which for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1921, were ($228,973,000) by $49,320,000 or 21.5 per cent. 

To meet the loss in net revenue due to such a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in bituminous coal rates would require the production and 
movement of an additional tonnage in the Eastern District of approxi- 
mately 46,000,000 tons. 

W. L. Mapother, president of the Louisville & Nashviile, 
speaking for the roads in the Southern district, said the rail- 
roads had been required to conserve their revenues to an un- 
desirable degree. In the year ended October 1, 1921, the roads 
in the Southern district, he said, earned 1.8 per cent on their 
investment. 

Rates cannot be reduced without a very material reduction 
in operating costs, said he, and the latter cannot be produced 
without the modification of the rates of pay and working con- 
ditions. ¢ 

“Any arbitrary or premature reduction of the revenues of 
the carriers would certainly prove ruinous to the general busi- 
ness interests,” he continued. 

“Railroad transportation, more than any other single factor, 
served to make this country great and to create its unrivaled 
prosperity. The initiative and resourcefulness of the railroads 
produced for America the best and most economical transpor- 
tation system of the world and, with a reasonable restoration 
of opportunity such pre-eminence can be re-established and 
transportation may again be made the cheapest commodity es- 
Sential to our commercial progress, continuing, of course, as it 
is now, far below like costs in other countries.” 

Mr. Mapother said present conditions of business did not 
justify an optimistic expectation for an early commercial revival. 

“Judged even by the net railway operating revenue of 
Southern carriers for the four months’ period since the wage 
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reduction, from July 1, 1921, to October 31, 1921, the yield on the 
investment falls about 33144 per cent short of that contemplated 
by law,” he continued. ‘Had not the traffic movement in Octo- 
ber been influenced by abnormal conditions the deficiency in 
the return on the investment for the four months’ period since 
July 1, 1921, would have been even greater. The management 
of almost every road in the Southern region has given expres- 
sion to a deferred maintenance in 1921, particulariy in equip- 
ment. Had the full complement of maintenance been effected, 
the yield on the investment would have been still further re- 
duced. 

“I believe that thrifty and careful administration has been 
practiced to the maximum extent and it is quite evident that 
the exigencies of the transportation situation durimg the past 
year have forced the application of economy upon a scale which, 
if continued for any great length of time, must ultimately re- 
bound to the detriment of the public interest.” 

Mr. Mapother said wages of railroad employes should be 
more flexible and in a larger degree determined by the man- 
agement. ‘ 

“In this way,” he said, “railroad operations will more 
quickly adjust themselves to economic conditions and the abil- 
ity of the railroads to pay a given wage under certain condi- 
tions will be given consideration in fixing wages. ‘The stand- 
ardization of railroad wages is wrong in principle. 'There is no 
logical reason why railroad labor should not be amenable to 
the law of supply and demand to the same extent as labor en- 
gaged in other lines of industrial endeavor. Aside from this 
discussion, however, the first essential to increasing the net in- 
come of carriers in the Southern region is a reduction in wages. 

“While the greatly increased cost of fuel in recent years 
has been a substantial factor, the excessively high expenditures 
for labor have presented by far the most formidable barrier in 
the way of smaller costs of operation and incidentally the great- 
est obstacle against the realization of a satisfactory income un- 
der the transportation act. Labor costs, although measurably 
modified by recent revisions in wage schedules and agreements, 
are still overstepping all bounds of proportion in comparison 
with other charges and their absorption of gross earnings is 
yet substantially greater than was ever recorded under normal 
or pre-war conditions.” 


Fulbright Asks Data 


At the request of shipping interests, put forward by R. C. 
Fulbright, typical railroads in each of the operating districts 
created by the Railroad Administration, during feceral control, 
are to put into the record of the Commission in its general rate 
inquiry, data showing the going rates of wages and the rates 
of wages allowed by the Railroad Labor Board for similar work 
in railroad service. The request for such data was made by 
Mr. Fulbright after Samuel M. Felton had said that the Chicago 
Great Western had had steel cars repaired in contract shops 
because it had not facilities for repairing them and that the 
work, was done for one-third of what it would have cost the 
company to acquire the facilities and do the work itself. He 
estimated that the saving, generally speaking, was about one- 
third. The steel cars were an exception to the ruie. 

“The higher cost in your own shops was due largely to the 
wage scale approved by the Labor Board, wasn’t it?” asked Mr. 
Fulbright. 

“Yes, sir, that is the fact,” said the witness. “in our shops 
the work would have cost us on a certain line of cars $1,100 
per car, while the cost in contract shops was $800.” 

The Chicago Great Western had only five engines repaired 
in contract shops, at a saving of thirty per cent. Mr. Fulbright 
asked other questions based on an assumption that if all the 
railroads had had all their repair work done in contract shops, 
there would have been as great a saving on all of tnem. 

“Oh, no, do not understand me to say that there could 
have been a saving on all cars,” said the witness. “In cases 
where it would have been necessary to send cars as revenue 
freight there would not have been such a saving as I have in- 
dicated. I meant the saving would have been great only where 
the contract shops were right at hand.” 

This discussion about the cost of making repairs to cars 
followed a general discussion by the attorney and witness of 
the condition of railroad equipment when it was returned to its 
owners at the end of government operation. 

The cross examination of Mr, Felton was interjected in that 
part of the program because the remaining witnesses that are 
to be offered by the railroads were not ready to proceed on 
January 14. Before Mr. Felton was subjected to cross exam- 
ination, Commissioners Esch and Lewis asked Mr. Mapother 
many questions about the possibility of economies through the 
unification of terminals. Mr. Mapother said the popular notion 
on that subject was erroneous. There are some places where 
economies can be achieved by the joint use of terminals, he 
said. In a majority of instances, however, there would be no 
economy simply because the terminals were built to serve the 
needs of a particular road, without reference to the necessities 
of any other railroad, he said. 

Answering Commissioner Lewis, who inquired about the 
possibility of savings through a unification of terminals in Chi- 
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cago, Mr. Mapother said that from what he knew of that city 
there could be no economy without an enormous expenditure of 
capital because the industrial districts of that city were so 
widely separated. With regard to St. Louis, he said the situ- 
ation was different. There the industries are in a compact mass 
and unified operation, or a single terminal, was economical. He 
endorsed the general statement made by predecessers on the 
stand that economies can be achieved by the expenditure of 
great sums chargeable to capital account. He denied, however, 
the accuracy of the popular notion that the present machine 
can be operated so as to produce great economies. 


Felton Cross-examined 


The cross examination of Mr. Felton, conducted by Mr. Ful- 
bright, Mr. Thorne, Fayette B. Dow and Glenn E. Plumb, by no 
stretch of the imagination could be called hostile, except, pes- 
sibly, when Plumb, by the insinuating force of his questions, 
made it appear that mine operators in 1920 practiced extortion 
when they charged from $4 to $5 per ton for coal, for which, 
without any change in the wages, they are now selling for 
prices ranging from $2.10 to $2.20 per ton. 

Mr. Fulbright asked the witness if, in his opinion, there 
was any public demand for increased mileage in the Western 
district. 

“Two years ago I testified that I thought there was,” said 
the witness. “I doubt now whether anything more is needed 
than the construction of railroads into parts of the eountry that 
are being developed. Where the government is carrying on a 
great reclamation project, railroads should pve built to it. When 
a place like the Imperial Valley is opened there is reason for 
new construction. That does not mean, however, that existing 
lines should not be double-tracked and terminals enlarged. I 
mean only that there is not much of a public demand for new 
lines.” 

Answering a question about the effect of good roads, the 
witness said that they brought right to the railroad, so to speak, 
places which before were considered remote. 

Mr. Felton subscribed to the Aishton proposition that when 
cars were on foreign lines they were deemed to be in good con- 
dition so long as it is possible to run them. When they get to 
their home lines, he said, they are found to be in bad condi- 
tion. That difference in reports of condition he ascribed to the 
desire of a railroad that had a foreign car on its hands to use 
it to its limit because, whether loaded or empty, per diem must 
be paid. So long as a road can find employment for a foreign 
car it is kept in service. When there is no work for it to do, 
he said, it is hurried home so as to stop the running of per 
diem. Besides the rules of the Master Car Builders require only 
light repairs to be made to foreign cars. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration, he said, had a rule that repairs should be made 
only on running and draft gear. 

“In the test period before federal control,’ Mr. Felton said, 
“the Chicago Great Western had a car supply so nearly balanced 
that it had a credit balance of $110,000 a year. During federal 
control only 25 per cent of its cars were on its own lines. When 
the slump in business came our cars came back to us in great 
numbers, but 40 per cent of them were in bad order. We made 
repairs to box cars that cost as much as $1,500. The Railroad 
Administration had a rule requiring foreign line car repairs 
to be limited to repairs to draft and running gear. We re- 
garded that as a war emergency measure.” 

“They needed about everything, when they got home, except 
automatic couplers, didn’t they?” asked Mr. Fulbright. 

“Right,” ejaculated the witness. After the cars came back 
home, at the end of fedral control, Mr. Felton said, the Chicago 
Great Western had a debit balance of more than $800,000 a year 
because, he said, its own cars had to stand on the sidetracks 
while it paid per diem for the use of cars of other ownership. 


As to coal, Mr. Felton made declarations which show that 
the railroads in thé west generally are buying coal and storing it 
because they believe there will be a strike of coal miners.in the 
spring. They are paying from $2.10 to $2.20 per ton for it, in 
comparison with prices ranging from $4 to $5 per ton during 
the peak of prices in 1920. They began buying coal at those 
prices last fall. Contract coal is coming to them at prices higher 
than that. Some of the contractors have cut their contract 
prices so as to induce their customers to take more than the 
minimum specified in the contracts. 


The benefit of these low prices, Mr. Felton said, will not 
show in the reports of the railroads until the railroads use up 
the higher priced coal bought ahead of it. -Accounting requires 
that materials shall be taken into the accounts at what they 
cost, regardless of when they are used. In that same way the 
high priced materials inherited from the Railroad Administra- 
tion were taken into account, not when they were bought, but 
when they were used. Western railroads, he said, had not had 
as large stocks of high priced materials turned over to them by 
the Railroad Administration as he understood had been given 
the eastern railroads. 

Mr. Plumb was greatly interested in the observations of 
Mr. Felton about coal prices. 

“You are buying coal for half what you paid in 1920,” he 
asked the witness. 
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“Yes.” 


“The coal is mined at the same labor costs?” 

‘<‘Tee.”” 

“Were you approached by operators with a suggestion that 
if you would help them reduce their labor costs, you would 201 
your coal cheaper?” 

“I have no recollection of anything of that kind. 

“To what do you ascribe the lower prices?” 

“To market competition. To the play of the law of suppiy 
and demand,” replied Mr. Felton. 

In a bulletin to members on the general rate investigation, 
Mr. Benton, general solicitor for the state commissions, said 
the sub-committee for the Western district was “analyzing the 
statistical exhibits presented by the carriers, particularly re- 
lating to the Western district, and is preparing data for the 
purpose of indicating what the earnings of carriers in that ‘lis- 
trict will be under normal conditions. Special attention is also 
being given to the carriers’ contention of under maintenance of 
way, structures, and equipment. The committee will also pre- 
pare statistics indicating the necessity for a reduction of the 
passenger rates to a basis of three cents per mile, in order to 
permit a return of normal passenger traffic, and normal rev- 
enues therefrom. 

“Owing to the fact that few commissions in the Eastern 
and Southern districts have entered appearances in this hear- 
ing, it has not been practicable to arrange similar committees 
for those districts. To a considerable extent, however, the work 
done by the committee mentioned will be helpful to the situa- 
tion generally on aspects of the case which are common to all 
districts.” 

The sub-committee is composed as follows: C. B. Bee, Mis- 
souri, chairman; Harry Slater, Illinois; C. B. Ellis, fowa; B. C. 
Smith, Minnesota; J. A. Little, Nebraska; V. E. Smart, North 
Dakota; J. K. Moore, Oklahoma; D. L. Kelly, South Dakota; 
L. R. Bitney, South Dakota; J. R. Moore, Texas; O. D. Hudnall, 
Texas, and P. E. Schreiber, Wisconsin. 


Thorne Requests Figures 


Figures purporting to show the relative efficiency of rail- 
road men in the transportation service are to be put into the 
record of the Commission’s general rate inquiry by George M. 
Shriver, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, in charge of 
accounting. Comparisons are to be made for years preceding 
government control, during federal control and since. Shriver 
is to select the years. The comparison is to be made at the 
request of Clifford Thorne, attorney for agricultural interests. 
It was made during the course of a technical accounting and 
statistical cross-examination of Mr. Shriver by Mr. Thorne. 
The latter asked if such figures could be prepared. Shriver said 
they could, so Thorne asked him to do so. The cross-examina- 
tion ran the gamut of property investment accounts, accrued 
depreciation on equipment, stock and bond issues, prices of 
materials and supplies, and the fact that there is no accrued 
deprecigtion account set up for way and ‘structures. 

The question of labor costs came up after more than an 
hour had been devoted to costs of materials and supplies, par- 
ticularly coal and steel rails. Thorne did not limit his request 
for man-hour cost statistics, but, on the suggestion of Shriver, 
he limited his questions so they will cover only employes in 
the transportation department. That limitation was made be- 
cause Shriver said that inclusion of the maintenance of way 
and shop men probably would distort the figures, because at 
present the railroads are not maintaining either their way and 
structures or equipment to the point which they should. 

“But the figures will not tell the whole truth,” said Shriver 
after he had agreed to furnish them. “On account of larger 
engines and cars, they make it appear that the same number 
of men are producing more net ton-miles when, as a matter of 
fact, the greater number would be due to the larger equipment.” 

Shriver absolved railroad labor from any deliberate shirking 
or sabotage during the war. He said the decreased efficiency 
in maintenance of way labor was due to the employment of 
old men and boys to do the work of the younger men who 
had been called to the colors. He said the Baltimore & Ohio 
had employed 15-year-old boys to do the work of men and had 
paid them the wages of men. 

In the shops, he said, decreased efficiency was due 
more to the rules and working conditions than to the deliberate 
effort of individual workers to reduce their output. There was 
loss of time because of the arbitrary division of tasks between 
the different crafts. Before that division of labor took place, 
the witness said, a man and his helper would do a certain job 
of work from beginning to end. After the division, the man 
and his helper worked up to a certain point. Then they had to 
stop while another man and his helper did a part of the work. 
In that way time was lost and the unit cost of doing work 
went up. 

“Your exception then is more to the rules than to the men,” 
said Thorne. 

That’s true,’ said Shriver. “There has also been some 
picking up in efficiency because there are fewer jobs now than 
during the war and a man may think more of his job now than 
he did then. That is only natural. 
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January 21, 1922 


“The figures for which you have asked may also be mis 
leading in this regard: There are fewer trains on the road now 
than there have been in any recent year. If they show thai a 
man is producing more ton-miles in an hour than in 1920, it 
may mean nothing more than that, there being no congestion, 
he has been getting over the road faster than he was when the 
tonnage to be moved was greater. I don’t think there was as 
great a loss in efficiency in the transportation department as 
there was in other departments, but for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, the figures for maintenance of way and shop men would 
be more misleading than figures for the men in the transporta 
tion department.” 

Thorne devoted much time to the prices of materials and 
supplies at the end of 1917 and when the railroads went back 
into the hands of their owners, March 1, 1920. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Director-General of Railroads claimed 
that the supplies he gave back to the railroads had a value 
greater by $268,000,000 than the supplies he received from them 
at the end of 1917, and that $48,000,000 of that sum represented 
an out of pocket loss to him. After Shriver had said that the 
prices of materials and supplies charged to operating expenses 
in 1920 and 1921 were the average prices, ascertained by taking 
the value of materials and supplies turned over to them by the 
Railroad Administration and their purchases in 1920, Thorne 
claimed that the railroads were charging into operating expenses 
more than $200,000,000 which they did not spend. 

“Prices were higher in June, 1920, than in March, 1920.” 
said Shriver, “so the charge-outs will be higher for the middle 
of 1920 than for the early part thereof, because prices are 
always the average of the stock, plus the cost of additions 
to i.” 

“TI claim,” said Thorne, “that $200,000,000 have been charged 
in operating expenses on account of increases in prices during 
government control, although not a dollar of the increase was 
borne by the railroads.” 

“But the Director-General got the benefit of the increases in 
the prices of scrap and rails sold during the time he had charge 
of the property of the railroads,’ said Shriver. “He took up 


rail that was carried in the accounts at $30 per ton and sold | 


them for $65 per ton.” ° 

“We are going to make a similar showing as to many other 
items of supplies turned back to the railroads at the end of fed- 
eral control,” added Thorne. 

Shriver said that the Baltimore & Ohio was buying and stor- 
ing coal now, not with any idea of economy, but merely to be 
prepared in the event there is a strike in the spring. It is buy- 
ing spot now at a cost of about $2.749. In October its contract 
price average was $2.74 and spot, $2.89, he said. A year before, 
the contract was $3.37, and spot, $6.37, but the witness said the 
times were abnormal. 

As to probabilities for the future, the witness said that his 
hope and expectation were that prices would be considerably less. 
Reduced to figures, he said his hope and expectation was a de- 
crease of 88 cents a ton within the coming year. 


“T have heard that in the non-union fields spot coal is now 
selling at prices ranging from $1.55 to $1.75,” said the witness, 
“The Baltimore & Ohio does not reach those fields, so it cannot 
obtain the benefit of such low spot prices.” If it had to pay 
freight rates on that coal, he said, the cost would not be less 
than what it is paying for coal from mines on its own rails. 
It does not charge itself freight on its coal although the price 
should be increased by the cost of hauling it, he said. 


A decrease in the prices of materials and supplies, amcunt- 
ing to 25 per cent in the coming year, Mr. Shriver said, might 
be expected. That would make a saving of $126,000,000 for the 
eastern railroads, he said. 


Getting down to property investment and capitalization ac: 
counts, Mr. Thorne called attention to what he said was a fact, 
namely, that there was a difference of $4,000,000,000 between the 
property investment account and capitalization. He suggested 
that the difference represented increases in the property invest- 
ment made from earnings, gifts and donations. The witness and 
Thorne could not agree on anything on that head, so Thorne 
went to the question of the return on investment. He took up 
the returns on investment put into a table by Shriver, from 
1891 onward, showing, according to the figures, that the return 
cn investment had been going steadily downward. 

“Was not the net just before the war the greatest ever 
known?” asked Thorne. 

Shriver would not agree to that. He said he had often heard 
Mr. Thorne claim that to be the fact, but he submitted that the 
return, if calculated on the whole investment, would not be 
the fact. 


Shriver declined to accede to the suggestion that the com- 
pensation during federal control was greater than the railroads 
had ever earned. He contended that the return in 1916, the year 
when Thorne claims the return was the highest ever known, was 
only 5.92 per cent, and that in 1918 and 1919, the compensation 
paid by the Railroad Administration was equal to only 4.83 per 
cent. In 1920, the return from the two months of federal con- 
trol, six months of guaranty and four months of private control 
under rates under Ex Parte No. 74, amounted to only 4.28, even 
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should the government pay the maximum under the guaranty 
that the railroads hoped to obtain. 


Cost of Government Operation 


In the two years and eight months of government control 
and guaranty of railroads, beginning with January 1, 1918, and 
ending August 31, 1920, the government paid to the carriers 
or became obligated to them for $1,502,323,657 more than they 
earned for it. The government has not yet paid the railroads 
that much more. About $200,000,000 of the sum mentioned is 
still in dispute. The final payment to the railroads may be 
less than the sum.mentioned. It will not be larger. 

The foregoing was put into the record by Vice-President 
Shriver, in answer to questions by Clifford Thorne, at the after- 
noon session of January 16. 

“It is accurate to say, therefore,” said Thorne, after Shriver 
had finished reading the figures, “that, in addition to the in- 
creased amounts paid for freight during the war, the people of 
the United States have paid out more than a billion and a half 
dollars.” 

“No, that is not the way I would put it,” said Shriver. “I 
thought I had made it clear that the sum is the amount which 
the government has paid or may pay to the railroads when 
the accounts are settled. I du not say that that is the money 
the people have paid in addition to ihe sums they paid by 
reason of the higher freight rates and passenger fares.” 

According to the Shriver statement, in 1918 the railroads 
under federal control were paid as compensation $897,419,000. 
They earned for the government only $642,162,000, leaving $255,- 
257,000 to be made up from the general funds of the govern- 
ment. In 1919, the railroads under control were paid $897,419,- 
000. They earned only $449,173,000, leaving $448,246,000 to be 
paid out of the general funds. In the first two months of 1920 
the compens&tion amounted to $151,000,000. The railroads, 
however, earned only $51,959,000, leaving a shortage of $99,041,- 
000 to be made up. 

In the six months of the guaranty period the guaranty pay- 
ment should have been $483,750,000. There was an operating 
deficit of $216,029,667 in those six months, because the increase 
in wages was made retroactive to May 1, 1920. The total dif- 
ference between compensation and earning in the 26 months of 
federal control was $802,544,000. The guaranty in lieu of com- 
pensation for the six months following the end of federal control, 
which the railroads claim but which has not been allowed in 
full as yet, is $483,750,000. 

Should the claim of the railroads for the guaranty period 
be allowed in full, the total difference between earnings of the 
railroads and the compensation and guaranty would be $1,286,- 
294,000. The railroads, in the guaranty period, earned no net 
for the government. The government was responsible for their 
income, so it had to bear an operating deficit of the sum before 
mentioned, namely, $216,029,667. Adding that deficit to the dif- 
ference between compensation and earnings for the 26 months 
of government control, gives the total of $1,502,323,657, also 
before mentioned. 

There was really not much disagreement between Thorne 
and Shriver as to the meaning of that item of $1,502,323,657. 
Shriver remembered that it cost between $7,000,000 and $7,500,-. 
000 to pay the expenses of the Railroad Administration that could 
not be charged to operating expenses. The $1,502,323,657 was 
not the whole cost of the operation of the railroads and other 
systems of transportation, because the government also lst 
some money in operating ships and accessorial services, not 
counted in the billion and a half. He, therefore, would not say 
that that sum was what it had cost the people of the United 
States, in addition to the increased sums caused by increased 
rates. 

Aishton and Wettling Questioned 


. R.H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, and L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western group car- 
riers, also were subjected to cross examination. The questions 
put to them by Messrs. Thorne, W. H. Chandler and R. C. Ful- 
bright were for the purpose of clarification and not of the con- 
troversial character that were asked Mr. Shriver. 

Commissioners Esch and Lewis, however, asked Wettling 
questions that were intended and did bring out his opinions as 
to the effect of different kinds of possible reductions in rates 
and the effect of the Commission’s decision in the western grain 
rate case. He estimated that the Commission’s order would 
cause a saving of 2 cents a bushel on grain and grain products, 
but doubted if that would be of much benefit to the farmer. 

Commissioner Esch wanted to know what effect a one per 
cent reduction would have. Wettling said he could not see that 
that would help anyone, although it would hurt the railroads. 

A 10 per cent reduction, about which Mr. Esch asked, would 
be felt by shipper and by railroad, the witness said. He said 
that if it were found that a 10 per cent cut could be made, it 
would be better to have it made on specified and selected com- 
modities rather than on all commodities. He doubted whether 
any reuction could be made without endangering the solvency 
of the railroads. 

As to whether there should be any reductions in passenger 
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fares, he answered in the negative. He said that any possible 
reductions that could be made should be confined to freight. 
He doubted whether reduction in passenger fares would stimu- 
late business. 

Commissioner Lewis asked, as he had other witnesses, about 
the feasibility and desirability of issuing 5,000-mile interchange- 
able books. The witness said he was opposed to them, because 
such books would cause discrimination based, not on difference 
of service, but on the fact that the buyer of such mileage books 
could use them within a given time, while others would not 
have need of so much mileage. But the thing that struck him 
with most force was the practical impossibility of policing the 
use of such tickets. The effect of inability to police their use 
would be to put them into the hands of ticket scalpers and the 
general use of such books by passengers not burdened with any 
scruples. 

After Commissioner Esch had finished with his 10 per cent 
reduction questions, the witness said he had just finished making 
a study of the relation of freight rates-to the value of manu- 
factured products of the United States. He found that the total 
wholesale value of manufactured products, in 1920, was $62,500,- 
000,000. The gross freight revenues collected were less than 7 
per cent of that value, he said. That $62,500,000,000 did not 
include any agricultural products that are consumed, such as 
potatoes, without going through any process of manufacture. 
Nor did it include fuel. When that value was brought up to the 
price the consumers had to pay he said the freight paid would 
probably be less than 3 per cent. 


Willard Cross-examined 


At any rate of return on the value of the property of the rail- 
roads, arranged in groups, less than six per cent, would be in- 
adequate, Daniel Willard said, on cross examination by Clifford 
Thorne, at the morning session of January 17. They must earn 
six per cent, and half as much in addition, the latter to be used 
in making non-productive improvements, such as the separation 
of grade crossings, he said. Thorne took up about two-thirds of 
the time Mr. Willard was on the stand. When he had finished, 
Commissioner Hall, chairman of the division that is hearing the 
witnesses, reminded Mr. Thorne there was a schedule to be ob- 
served and that the Commission would proceed with the exam- 
ination of witnesses on coal when the time for them arrived. 

Mr. Willard reiterated what he had said about railroad earn- 
ings in the 1910 advanced rate case. The transportation law, he 
said, when Glenn E. Plumb and Mr. Thorne tried to have him 
construe his language in the way in which they understood it, 
had changed conditions. The recapture clause, he pointed out, 
does not permit a railroad to keep more than half the excess over 
six per cent. 

The cross examination carried the witness clear across the 
index of financial operations, during the first hour and a half 
he was on the stand. For five or ten minutes thereafter Commis- 
sioners Esch and Lewis asked about the classification of trains 
practiced by the B. O., with a view to bringing out whether that 
classification results in economies of time and expense. Mr. Wil- 
lard said it was the opinion of the B. & O. that it does. Twelve 
per cent of the trains, carrying probably considerably more than 
that percentage of the total tonnage are classified so as to prac- 
tically eliminate intermediate switching. Shippers, the witness 
said, sometimes thought their freight was delayed unduly at 
points of origin because cars had to be held until enough have 
been assembled to make up a train. He said that, as a matter 
of fact, the elimination of intermediate switching resulted in 
time economy. Mr. Willard said the B. & O. had been classifying 
its trains in that way ever since he had been president, but that 
its practice had attracted some attention within the last few 
months, simply because the company had put out rather elab- 
orate rules to be observed by employes in carrying out the 
scheme. . Live stock, he said, had always been handled in that 
way and the B. & O. was doing no more than endeavoring to ex- 
tend that practice to all freight. 

Mr. Willard, while on the subject of train classification and 
operating economies, volunteered the observation that nearly 
everybody seemed to attach undue importance to empty mileage 
and per diem. He said he believed he would handle foreign line 
cars just as he did now, even if there were no per diem. hecause 
it was necessary to get empty cars where they were needed. East- 
bound tonnage, he said, on the B. & O., used eight cars while 
westbound used only five. Inclusion of empty cars in westbound 
trains that otherwise would have to go light was therefore an 
economy rather than an expense, in comparison with the running 
of whole trains of empties, he said. Unless the empty cars were 
moved west as soon as possible, he said they would accumulate 
and in a short time block every possible terminal in the east. 

While on the subject of empty mileage and congestion, Mr. 
Willard said he favored a sliding scale of demurrage. When the 
car supply was plentiful he said he would have the demurrage 
rates low and in times of congestion very high, so that they 
would really be penalties assessed against the man who unneces- 
sarily detained the cars. 

“T don’t believe in penalizing a shipper, if, in time of car 
surplus, he delays unloading a car for a day or two,” said Mr. 
Willard. “In time of shortage, however, the penalty should be 
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heavy so as to help the man who has not been able to get any 
cars. ’ 

“Is the sailing day used to any extent now?” asked Commis. 
sioner Esch. Mr. Willard said it was not, because the shipper 
seemed to think it caused a discrimination against him. Mr. Wil- 
lard seemed to think it was an erroneous notion that was held by 
the shippers. President Chandler, of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, called the attention of the witness to the fact that 
salesmen, from cities which could ship every day, used that fact 
in the competition they met from cities which could not ship 
every day. Mr. Willard admitted that that might be a point in 
salesmanship. 

While discussing the financial phase of the subect, Mr. Wii- 
lard said that many railroads in the East had reached the point 
where the volume of outstanding bonds in relation to outstanding 
stock was so large that future financing must be done largely 
through new issues of stock, otherwise their bonds would be dis- 
qualified as securities which insurance companies and trustees 
right use for investing the funds in their care. One of the gques- 
tions put by Mr. Thorne seemed to carry with it an implication 
that six per cent was too high a rate of return. It seemed to 
nettle Mr. Willard. 

“When the government of the United States will not lend 
money to the railroads for less than six per cent with the best 
possible security, it hardly seems to me that an investor can be 
expected to accept stock with no guaranty back of it with no pos- 
sibility of earning more than six per cent,” said Mr. Willard. 

He said the fixing of any rate less than six per cent would 
be a very serious matter for railroads that would soon have to 
finance refunding operations as to bonds which bore only 3% to 4 
per cent interest. The B. & O., he said, would have to refund 
$125,000,000 of 3% per cent bonds in 1925. Glenn E. Plumb asked 
questions about that and brought out the fact that the profit and 
loss surplus of the. Baltimore & Ohio is $21,000,000 and the cor- 
porate surplus $33,800,000. From that Mr. Plumb concluded that 
that railroad would have to make arrangements for refunding 
that debt. Mr. Plumb’s questions were couched in argumentative 
form and were so long that Commissioner Hall suggested that 
the time for argument had not yet arrived. 

In the course of his testimony Mr. Willard called attention to 
the fact that only twice in the last ten years had the return on 
railroad property approached or passed the six per cent point; 
that the railroads are well stocked with materials and supplies 
bought at comparatively high prices; that the railroad adminis- 
tration has not admitted liability for deferred maintenance; that 
the government turned back the engines at the end of federal con- 
trol in substantially as good condition as they were when it took 
them over; that the government had done nothing to the passen- 
ger coaches in the way of maintenance when it held them; that 
freight cars were in decidedly poorer condition when turned back 
than when received; and that freight rates in this country are 
lower than in any other, except possibly India. 

Commissioner Lewis was much interested in freight rates in 
foreign countries, and Mr. Willard promised to have data on that 
subject prepared. Mr. Thorne had asked some questions on that 
point but had stopped Mr. Willard when the latter tried to tell 
him that Harrington Emerson had the data upon which he had 
based his assertion. H. A. Scandrett, however, asked Mr. Willard 
the questions necessary to enable the latter to complete his an- 
swer on that subject. 

President Chandler, of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
endeavored to obtain information about uniform express con- 
tracts and the results flowing therefrom, but Mr. Willard said he 
had not made any investigation of that subject. All he knew, he 
said, was that the contract had worked unsatisfactorily to the 
railroads. He could not explain how it came that express operat- 
ing expenses after September, 1920, began falling off at the rate 
of $6,500,000 per month. 


Four Vice-Presidents on Stand 


After Mr. Willard had been excused from the stand, four 
traffic vice-presidents were subjected to cross-examination, chiefly 
by attorneys for shippers of particular kinds of commodities 
and Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. The latter questioned Edward Chambers, 
of the Santa Fe, with a view, if possible, to having him modify 
the opinion expressed by him on direct examination that if 
reductions were to be made they should be made on specific 
commodities and not generally. Mr, Chambers adhered to the 
position taken on direct examination: 

The vice-presidents other than Mr. Chambers were Ben- 
jamin Campbell, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
C. R. Capps, of the Seaboard Air Line; and W. C. Maxwell, of 
the Wabash. 

In a general way, attorneys for the shippers tried to make 
the traffic vice-presidents admit that all the reductions made 
by the railroads since August 26, 1920, other than those made 
in compliance with orders of the federal or state commissions, 
were made with a view to conserving revenues or increasing 
them by enticing back to the railroads traffic that had gone to 
carriers by water or motor trucks. H. W. Prickett, of the Utah 
Traffic Service Bureau, persuaded Mr. Chambers to admit that 
reductions on canned goods, tin plate and commodities for ex- 
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port, both east and west bound, were made with a view to in- 
creasing the tonnage and for no other reason. Mr. Chambers, 
answering J. C. Lincoln, of the New York Merchants Associa- 
tion, said he did not think the percentage increases had reduced 
the volume of long-haul traffic. Making allowance for all the 
adverse conditions, Mr. Chambers thought traffic was moving 
now as freely as ever. Mr. Lincoln was of the opinion, as indi- 
eated by his questions, that high-grade merchandise, since the 
percentage increases, had been moving to terminals in carloads 
and then was distributed from the western terminals instead 
of going from the eastern points of origin to western destina- 
tions in L. C. L. quantities. 

Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Chambers whether he de- 
sired to revise his estimate as to losses in revenue by reason 
of the ten per cent and western grain rate case reductions, but 
Mr. Chambers. said there was no reason why he should do so. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Capps was brief. He said he 
had no reason to revise any of the figures contained in his 
estimate of losses in revenue by reason of reductions in rates 
since Ex Parte 74. The only additional fact that he put into the 
record was that the grower of the watermelon, which was sold 
in Baltimore for $1, received 71% cents therefor, while the rail- 
roads that hauled it to Baltimore received from 10 to 11 cents. 

Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Chandler had a discussion about the 
inability of the C. F. A. carriers to obtain fhe full 40 per cent 
increase by reason of their differentials to New England. Mr. 
Maxwell would not admit that the C. F. A. lines, by reason of 
increases to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk greater than 
40 per cent, had fully equalized the losses sustained by them 
by reason of their inability to realize 40 per cent for their rates 
to and from New England. 

John S. Burchmore devoted much attention to the reasons 
actuating the carriers in making voluntary reductions. 


“Have you thrown away revenues by making unnecessary 
reductions?” he asked. Before Mr. Maxwell answered that 
Burchmore asked him whether there was not 4 sound reason 
for every voluntary reduction. 


“Yes, either to hold or to get new business,’ answered Mr. 
Maxwell. He also thought that perhaps the railroads had ob- 
tained more revenue than would have flowed into their treas- 
uries if they had not made any reductions. Mr. Burchmore 
called attention to rate reductions covering many pages in the 
exhibits applying to a particular point, such for, instance, as 
Greencastle, Ind., and wanted to know if such reductions had 
not been made merely to line up the rates which, by reason of 
some peculiar quirk, had been thrown out of gear. Mr. Maxwell 
said that he didn’t have at hand the memoranda which ex- 
plained each reduction, so he would not undertake even to 
make a guess as to why six pages of reductions to Greencastle 
had been put into the exhibit under examination. 


“It is my recollection,’ said Mr. Burchmore, “that, instead 
of answering the Commission’s question as to whether rates 
should be reduced horizontally or by giving attention to particular 
commodities, you skillfully walked around that inquiry. Won’t 
you please make an answer to it?” 

“I'd never take a five-cent piece off of class traffic,” said 
Mr. Maxwell, with emphasis. ‘We took about five million off 
dairy products. That is not going to give the farmer a cent 
nor will the consumer obtain any benefit from it. If we ever 
have five million to distribute we’d better give it to some of 
the industries that would be able to pass on the benefit to the 
consumer.” 


As seen by Jerome J. Hanauer, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the problem before the Commission is insoluble. He said 
the part of the law that says railroads shall earn a fair rate of 
return on the value of the property devoted to transportation 
violates economic laws in so far as the mandatory parts require 
rates to be increased in times of depression when there is a 
minimum demand for transportation and decreased in times of 
great prosperity, when the demand is at its maximum. 

“In enacting this law, Congress omitted to provide that the 
shippers of the country should furnish the traffic necessary to 
make the law effective,” said Mr. Hanauer, who was called to the 
witness stand by the railroads to present the view of the situa- 
tion held by the banker and financier. 

“I think we are in agreement that section 15a should be 
repealed,” observed Clifford Thorne, who had asked Mr. Hanauer 
questions to develop his opinions more fully than he had given 
them in his prepared statement. 

“IT would favor its repeal under proper conditions, as for 
instance a preamble setting forth that the repeal was being 
made, not because 6 per cent was deemed more than a reason- 
abl return, but because it had been found that the law would 
hot work,” he replied. 

The fundamental proposition of the witness was that the 
railroads, in their quest of money for capital purposes, are in 
competition in the world’s markets with all other classes of 
investments, and that it was utterly impossible to interest in- 
vestors in railroad securities when other more lucrative and 
equally safe investments were offered. He said it was merely a 
natural selection between opportunities that was being made 
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when investors chose forms of investment other than railroad 
shares or railroad securities. 

“Transportation companies are subject to the same economic 
forces as any other business endeavors,” said Mr. Hanauer. 
“They will have good years and bad years and, unless they have 
a guarantee (which I do not favor), they must be permitted to 
build up a substantial surplus in the good years, to enable them 


to survive in times of depression. Only thus can their credit 
be stabilized, so that they will be able to give to the country 
that efficient service, without which its industrial life will be 
stifled. 

“Because the railroads perform a great public service, in- 
vestment in their securities should be encouraged by a return 
at least as large and, if possible, more stable than that which 
can be obtained from any form of private investment having 
similar risks and similar opportunities. 


“In considering the rate of return necessary to attract in- 
vestment funds into railroads, it does not avail to be guided by 
the rate at which old outstanding issues of underlying mort- 
gage bonds are selling or that at which a very limited number of 
new issues of some of the few still prosperous companies have 
recently been sold. To all intents and purposes, first mortgage 
bonds are a thing of the past. The large additional amounts re- 
quired hereafter must be raised by junior securities, for which 
the: obligation itself of the particular company will be the main 
reliance, and by the sale of additional preferred or common 
shares. It is many years since any new issues of shares have 
been sold. Few companies could today sell any large amount 
of common stock and not many more could sell preferred stock 
and, of course, these are those companies that have the least 
need of new capital. And yet if our transportation system is to 
be enlarged and improved, if outlying sections of the country are 
to have railroads, if branch lines are to be built to the farming 
districts, to factories and to mines, much of the needed capital 
should be, probably will have to be, found by the issuance of 
new shares. In some quarters it seems to be expected that rail- 
road companies can go on increasing their debt forever without 
increasing the equity behind it, yet how generally it is under- 
stood that little encouragement would be given to the owner of 
a house or a factory by the holder of his mortgage if he sug- 
gested that the mortgagee should increase his loan for the pur- 
pose of making additions and improvements, without the owner 
establishing an additional equity by providing say one-third of 
the new money required. 

“Investors in railroad securities, as, in fact, in any securities, 
do not consider them as a class; they study the situation of the 
particular security in which they are asked to invest. Unless 
the margin of earnings is sufficiently ample to safeguard that 
security during lean periods, the security is discriminated 
against. Some railroad common shares yield, at current prices 
and with current dividends, about 6 per cent and others as high 
as 914% per cent per annum, all, however, with limited markets. 


“During the war the government recognized the necessity 
of being very liberal with manufacturers and others engaged in 
providing necessary war supplies. All such were permitted to 
earn large profits, the government relying upon the income and 
excess profits taxes to cover part of these profits into the 
treasury. But all those engaged in these occupations were quite 
properly permitted, and did charge off out of profits before 
such taxes were figured, large amounts for the depreciation of 
their facilities due to the excess war cosis, in addition to the 
customary charges for depreciation and depletion. These in- 
dustrial concerns were thus enabled to set aside large reserves 
to tide over the difficult times which have come to them in the 
last year. Not so, unfortunately, with the railroads. 


“While the government .spent great sums to provide other 
war facilities, all capital expenditures on the railroads were 
charged to the companies. In particular, there were purchased 
at inflated war prices, locomotives and cars costing almost $400,- 
000,000, which could today be produced for a much Jesser amount, 
and from which the railroads could obtain no financial benefit 
until after the close of the guaranty period soon after which the 
business depression set in. No part of this cost was assumed by 
the government as a war cost and, therefore, the same must be 
borne by the roads and passed on eventually to the public. 

“These conditions have resulted in the railroads being in a 
poor situation to meet the depression which ensued after the 
boom period following the armistice. In order to maintain their 
solvency, they were compelled to reduce maintenance to a mini- 
mum, a policy which would, if persisted in for a longer period, 
place the properties in such a position as to be unable to meet 
the requirements of commerce when normal conditions return. 
Not alone this, but the absence from the market of large pur- 
chases by railroads, the discharge of labor employed in railroad 
maintenance, and in the production of railway supplies further 
greatly depresses business, causes much unemployment in other 
lines, and results in an endless chain of stagnation. 

“The railroads collectively use in normal times about 28 
per cent of the steel capacity of the country and large percentages 
of the capacity of other fundamental industries; if steel mills 
or equipment factories are either shut down or reduced to part- 
time, the consequent unemployment and the resulting reduction 
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in purchasing power, spread rapidly through the country and 
there ensues a further reduction in railroad earnings and the 
necessity for still more drastic retrenchment. 

“Full consideration of the conditions affecting railroads and 
the relations of investors thereto, some of which I have en- 
deavored to outline, lead conclusively to the decision that a 
liberal return on the value of the railroads is essential, not only 
to their prosperity, but to the prosperity of the entire country. 

“The railroads are the arteries through which circulates the 
life-blood of the nation—transportation. If they are neglected so 
that they contract ‘arterio-sclerosis,’ the industrial body of the 
country may suffer a stroke of apoplexy.” 

Answering questions by Mr. Thorne, Mr. Hanauer admitted 
that the railroads could obtain money at more favorable terms 
than industrials. That, he said, was due to the fact that some 
of the old confidence in railroad shares and securities remains; 
also a belief that conditions would improve. 

“What the railroads and the country need is stability,” said 
the witness. ‘We should not have to worry about whether the 
freight rates are going to remain for six or eight months. They 
should be more or less permanent.” 

Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Hanauer as to the cost to the 
railroads of obtaining money. The witness said it was costing 
the big ones from 6 to 9.5 per cent. 

It was his idea, he said, that a railroad should be permitted 
to earn and keep all it could under reasonable rates, so as to 
have a surplus in lean times. Money cannot be attracted to the 
industry, he said, if the earnings are limited in good times and 
there is no guaranty against poor times. 


Railroads Finish 


The railroad side of the Commission’s general rate inquiry 
was completed at the afternoon session, January 18, with the 
cross examination of T. C. Powell, traffic vice president of the 
Erie, and S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. The editor and 
Clifford Thorne locked horns over net railway operating income, 
operating income, deductions of accrued depreciation, and things 
like that. They consumed a considerable amount of time before 
it developed that Dunn had not pretended to make figures of his 
own, but merely to quote the figures of the Commission as dis- 
proving the assertion of Thorne that, for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917, the operating income of the railroads was the 
greatest ever known. 

Dunn had asserted that the figures of the Commission 
showed that to be an inacurate statement. After his direct tes 
timony he asked the statistical bureau of the Commission to pro- 
duce the figures. It made them and then sent a letter to both 
Mr. Dunn and Mr. Thorne to advise them that, in the estimation 
of the division, it would take too much time to make up the 
figures for three years ended with 1908 on the basis of the figures 
made for the three years ended June 30, 1917, for it to under- 
take such a task. 

Therefore, when the cross fire of question and answer had 
been completed, the case seemed to stand that both Dunn and 
Thorne were right, the former as to what the figures of the Com- 
mission showed and the latter as to the fact that, when the cal- 
culation was made with depreciation deducted, as was the fact 
with the Commission’s figures for the period ended in 1917, the 
rate of return for the three-year period ended in 1917 was 
greater than for any other three-year period, and also as to what 
the figures actually were and are. 

The cross examination of Mr. Powell did not bring out any- 
thing new, other than that he had made an estimate of the losses 
in revenue resulting from reductions made since September 1, 
1920, and that that estimate agreed almost exactly with the 
guess he had made as to the loss, when he was on the stand giv- 
ing direct testimony. 

When the railroads completed ‘their testimony January 18 
Commissioner Hall announced that the coal and coke program 
tentatively agreed on for the two following days would be 
as follows: 


Time allotted 


Applicant Representative Hrs. Min 


Oe Se eee ee ee a 3 Bee... .. a 
American Wholesale Coal Assn........... ira C. Coechran...... 1 de 
DOUROOIIONNTN ERO occ ccc erenccceveseces Prank LyOR ...<.é0- : 20 
Traffic Service Bureau of Utah ........... H. “W. Prickett...... _ 30 
Boara of Ratiroad Commissioners of S. D.....0.cccccccvccccceses 3 30 
SITE ERR, 00k 6 eth eee eee é weisine wees Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
ML his 5s stdtlgter bi gleé-0:0.6.6 ecomarginng Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
oe OO ee Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.......... Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
pe. Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
American Steel & Wire Co............... Chas. S. Belsterling. . 30 
Kanawha River Improvement Assn........ Francis B. James... . 20 
SE SE ooo 60.6.0 ec mancisie es :eiasows Francis B. James... . 20 
ee aoe Francis B. James... . 20 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts..........cccccsecccees ; 20 
EGOTIIGRIONA POMST CO. 6c cies cv.ccscnccees Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.... . 20 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau....R. W. Ropiequet.... . 20 
5th & 9th Dist. Coal Bureau (Ill.)......... P. H. Greenlaw...... ; 20 
Tilinois 3rd Vein Coal Operators .......... Geo. S. Monser ..... 20 
Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 

BN Ore ER ae 30 
SS I ME 0.6. 0.6.6:6:0-6.6 86:40 0 06 wien ee Hugh F. Smith .... 1 = 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. ........... Hugh F. Smith .... 1 es 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Co. .......... Hugh F. Smith .... 1 a 
Oe, rer he Hugh F. Smith .... 1 = 
Chicago By-Products Coke Co. ........... Hugh F. Smith .... 1 ie 
Citizens’ Gas Co. of Indianapolis .........: 7. DB. Forrest .....5.. ; 20 
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Amthrostio Coal Omerabetal: MAW o.oo: ivi¢ dic cca ed ebpie vie cesenses ‘ 10 
New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn..C. H. Tiffany ....... . 15 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. ............ _  &. je ; 20 
Indiana Coal Trade Bureau ...........ee008 Jonas Waffle ....... : 20 


Coal Reductions 


If railroad rates, in the opinion of the Commission, can be 
reduced, material cuts should be made in those covering bitumi- 
nous coal and they should be made ahead of any other. That 
is what J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal 
Association, told the Commission January 19. The shippers’ 
side of the Commission’s general rate inquiry was begun on 
that day and Mr. Morrow was the first witness. The coal 
association, the witness said, did not pretend to know enough 
about the financial condition of the railroads to enable it to 
make an unqualified recommendation. 

Notwithstanding his qualification, Mr. Morrow said inflated 
vailroad rates must come down; also the wages of miners. 
The mine operators’ price had been deflated, he contended. 
His estimate was that the pit mouth price of soft coal is now 
$2.13 per ton. 

Translating the adjective material into concrete English, 
he suggested reductions in rail rates that would mean a saving 
of 75 cents a ton in the price paid by the first buyer. Wages, 
he said, had been reduced in the non-union fields and lowered 
in some of the union fields. Railroads are buying their coal 
now for about half of what they were paying in November, 1920. 

Figures gathered by the association of which he is the vice- 
president, the witness said, showed that operators who pro- 
duced 55,000,000 tons in the seven months between April and 
November, 1921, sold their product at an average loss of two 
cents per ton, and that the loss since October had been greater 
than that. 

Morrow said the railroads, by the savings on their own fuel 
bills and the revival of manufacturing, would not lose anything 
by making a reduction as heavy as he had suggested. He did 
not advocate cutting 75 cents off every rate. His idea was to 
make the reductions so they would average that much. His 
figures, he said, showed that the mine operator is obtaining 
48144 per cent and the railroads 51% per cent of the price paid 
by the first buyer of the coal, after it has been hauled away from 
the mine. 

“While we sincerely desire the financial position of the 
railways to be preserved,” said Mr. Morrow, “we feel that sub- 
stantial reductions in bituminous coal freight rates are a pre- 
requisite to the industrial and business revival of the United 
States, upon which the prosperity of the carriers, as well as the 
nation at large, in the last analysis, must depend. 

“We feel that a material reduction in these rates would 
act in some degree as a stimulus to business and, therefore, 
should reduce the operating expenses and tend to increase the 
revenues of the carriers. 

“Since the facts which lead us to these conclusions apply 
with particular force to this basic commodity which enters so 
generally into the economic and social well-being of the nation, 
we suggest the desirability of heavy nation-wide reductions in 
the present level of bituminous coal rates.” 

Although not definitely suggesting what particllar cut in 
freight rates on bituminous coal the railroads actually ought 
to make, Mr. Morrow said that, through savings to the carriers 
today in cheaper fuel coal alone, as compared with a year ago 
and making allowance for the saving in freight rates on their 
own fuel coal, the railroads undoubtedly would be justified in 
making a reduction of 75 cents a ton. 

Mr. Morrow cited figures showing that the railroads are 
paying considerably less for bituminous coal than for months 
past and quoted witnesses for the carriers before the Commis- 
sion as freely admitting that their fuel costs for the coming 
year, particularly for the coal year beginning April 1 next, after 
wage readjustments are made in the unionized coal mines, will 
be considerably lower than for the past year. 


“In the twelve months ended September 30, 1921, the car- 
riers purchased a little over 130,000,000 tons of fuel coal,” said 
Mr. Morrow. “The reduction in cost under the average for 
this period reached 90 cents per ton in October, 1921. With a 
further estimated reduction after April 1 next, the total saving 
to the carriers would approximate $215,000,000 under the railway 
fuel cost for the twelve months ended September 30, 1921. 

“If this $215,000,000 saving in railway fuel cost should be 
translated into a reduction in freight rates on bituminous coal 
and allowance made for the saving to the carriers by reduced 
rates in the freight charges on their own fuel coal, the total 
saving to the carriers on their fuel coal costs would compensate 
for an average reduction of 75 cents per ton on the bituminous 
coal rates of the country. 

“We are not suggesting 75 cents as an average reduction 
which should be made. We are merely pointing out the fact 
that by April 1, 1922, such a reduction in all probability would 
be fully compensated for by the lower fuel costs of the carriers 
alone, to say nothing of any other reductions in railroad oper- 
ating expenses. 

“The savings in the cost of bituminous coal to users, from 
substantial coal rate reductions, would add greatly to the pur- 
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chasing power of the people,’ Mr. Morrow went on. “For ex- 
ample, an average reduction of even 60 cents per ton on bitumi- 
nous coal would release nearly $1,000,000 a day to be spent in 
other ways. There is no need to enlarge upon the effect of 
such an addition to the daily purchasing power of our people, 
put it would be a powerful stimulus to business revival.” 

Going into the whole general effect of a cut in freight rates, 
on coal upon manufactured commodities, Mr. Morrow said: 

“Lower freights on bituminous coal would reduce the cost of 
coal delivered at factories and should tend thereby to lower the 
production cost and market price of commodities. In this way 
the consumer would directly benefit. 

“All railroads, also, would benefit in the reduced cost of ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment which they buy.” 

As indicating the excessive freight charge on coal today, 
Mr. Morrow pointed out, from records of the carriers before the 
Commission, that the average rate per ton is $2.27, as against 
an average sales price at the bituminous mines of $2.13 a ton, 
or 14 cents higher than the cost of the coal. The freight rates, 
Mr. Morrow said, had advanced from 75 to 200 per cent and even 
more since 1914. 

“The freight charge of $150 or $200 on a car of coal, which 
can be bought at the mines for from $50 to $100,” said Mr. Mor- 
row, “shows on its face the disproportion between the trans- 
portation cost and the market value of the commodity. 

“Doubling the freight rate on a carload of motor cars, for 
example, from Detroit to Washington between 1914 and 1922, 
added only $15 or $20 to the price of a car selling at approxi- 
mately $1,000 to $1,500. Such a condition makes no material 
difference to the customer who is ready to pay $1,000 for a motor 
car, but an increase of $50 or $100 a car on coal which is being 
sold at the mines for less than the transportation charge on that 
coal to destination, will quite obviously have a deterrent effect 
upon the consumer of that coal who expects to use it in indus- 
trial establishments.” 

To make plain the relation of the transportation charges to 
the present high price of delivered coal, Mr. Morrow stated tiat 
4814 per cent of each dollar paid for coal ordered by the manu- 
facturer goes to the operator, out of which all his costs must 
come, while 51% per cent goes to pay the freight on the coal. 

Going into the prospect of a lower production cost of bitum- 
inous coal, Mr. Morrow said: 

“Tt may be urged that lower costs of coal should be obtainea 
by reducing the wage scales at the mines. This is true, and we 
admit that inflation in the wages of the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry must be readjusted. In this connection, however, 
we must point out that wages have already been reduced to the 
approximate level of November, 1917, throughout the mining 
fields, which are not controlled by the United Mine Workers of 
America. In some of the union fields also wages have been re- 
duced to that approximate level. In the remaining fields wages 
must be reduced on April 1 next, although to what extent the 
National Coal Association cannot attempt to say.” 


Mr. Morrow quoted from reports just obtained by the Na- 
tional Coal Association from operators with 55,460,000 tons of 
bituminous tonnage during the seven months from April 1 to 
October 31, 1921, showing that during those months there was 
an average loss of 2 cents a ton, while the reports for November 
and December showed even further losses. 


Mr. Morrow pointed out that, while wage cuts in the union 
mines “would result in some lowering” of the mine price of coal, 
still the effect of such reductions already has been discounted in 
several fields through reductions in the mine price to meet lower 
wage and mine prices in competing non-union fields. 


“The fact which must be recognized,” declared Mr. Morrow, 
“is that high freight rates are the chief element today in the 
delivered cost of bituminous coal.” 

A qualified conclusion that rates on coal are unreasonable 
was placed before the Commission by George H. Cushing, man- 
aging director of the American Wholesale Coal Association, the 
second witness on coal and coke. His theory was that the rates 
in effect April 6, 1917, the day the United States declared war on 
Germany, were reasonable; that the trend of prices, generally 
speaking, warranted a fifty per cent increase in rates since 1917, 
and that rates more than fifty per cent over those of that day are 
unreasonable, because and to the extent they exceed that maxi- 
mum of increase. 

The witness called attention to the fact that last October 
the association filed a complaint asking for a return to the rates 
of April, 1917, as the basis for figuring rates for the present and 
future. He said the association holds the following convictions: 

1. That coal rates are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed 50 per cent over those of April 6, 1917. 

2. That export rates are unreasonable to the extent of $1 
per ton. That is, that $1 per ton should be taken off. 

3. That in any readjustment, the differentials, as between 
Producing districts, that prevailed April 6, 1917, should be pre- 
served. 

4. That the reconsignment and demurrage rates of April 6, 
1917, were reasonable and should be restored. 

5. That demurrage rates are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed $2 per car per day. 
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By means of an elaborate calculation Mr. Cushing came to 
the conclusion that, based on the reasonable expectations for 
increases in coal tonnage, the railroads could stand a shrinkage 
of 13.87 in their gross revenues without placing in jeopardy, 
hereafter, the net operating revenue for which the railroads 
themselves contend. 


That conclusion was based on calculations which enabled 
the witness to come to the conclusion that the railroads, during 
the five-year period that will end with 1925, have a right to ex- 
pect to haul, on an average, 585,122,000 tons of soft coal annually. 
At existing rates, he said, that would yield them a revenue of 
$960,207,746 in excess of the amount they have estimated they 
would need to enable them to pay 6 per cent on the value of 
their property. That reasonable expectation of coal tonnage, he 
said, warranted the suggestion that they could stand a reduction 
of 13.87 per cent in their gross without placing their net, here- 
after, in jeopardy. 

On the general question as to whether there should be gen- 
eral reductions or on specific commodities, the view of the wit- 
ness was that there should be reductions on basic commodities; 
that the reduction on coal should be as high as reductions on 
such commodities, and that the reductions on basic commodities 
should be greater than on any others. As to what constituted a 
basic commodity he said that, in a transportation sense, a basic 
commodity was a product of the earth in that form in which it 
was first offered, commercially, for rail transportation. 

Mr. Cushing said that the present “service charges” on coal 
were allowed when economic conditions were vastly different 


from what they are now and for that reason alone should be 
revised downward. 


According to the witness section 15A is redundant and 
should be repealed. That expression of opinion was made as 
part of the answer to the Commission’s thirteenth question. The 


answer to that question and the reasons for the conclusions set 
forth are as follows: 


First—The railways have a reasonable expectancy of a con- 
stantly increasing volume of business arising from the fact that 
the business of the country always having expanded constantly 
is likely to continue to grow. 

Second—The railways are by law guaranteed against thos>2 
fluctuations of earnings which formerly arose from competitive 
rates. 

Third—This expectancy of steadily increasing business at 
stable rates is a sufficient guarantee for any business concern. 

Fourth—Any guarantee, even though merely implied, of a 
fixed rate of return on the capital issues of a railway is, when 
it supplements stable rates on a steadily increasing volume of 
business, a second or duplicate guarantee which is not justified. 

Fifth—That section of ~~ law which exacts otf the Com- 
mission that it stipulate any rate of return which the railways 


may make on their capital issues is redundant and should be 
repealed. 


Since the Commission asked the opinion of witnesses on this 
subject and since we have given an opinion which runs counter 
to many statements made in answer to this question, we will 
claim our right to explain our answer. In our testimony we have 
attempted to show that the volume of business of the country— 
using coal as a basis—expands constantly. We have shown that 
even in so-called periods of depression, the recovery from ton- 
nage declines is quite rapid. We have found that in periods of 
depression, the prices of commodities remain below ‘“normal’’ 
much longer than does the tonnage. We have found that the 
earnings of commercial companies remain below normal much 
longer than does their volume of business. Our explanation is: 
When private commercial business of any kind is nearing the 
proportions of a boom, it requires but a slight increase in volume 
of sales to effect a big increase in price. This is particularly 
true if anything interferes with the supply. Conversely, when a 
period of boom is abating and when a downward turn of demand 
sets in, a slight decrease in volume of sales will cause a sharp 
decrease in price. That is, a private commercial enterprise is 
subject to a double fluctuation—in volume and in realization. 

The railways, formerly, were subject to this same commercial 
rule. That was before the days of any regulation whatever. 
Since regulation, and particularly since the enactment of the 
Hepburn amendment to the interstate commerce act and of the 
transportation act of 1920, the railways have been wholly free 
of any rate fluctuations. Their earnings now fluctuate directly 
proportional to the volume of business; this is modified only by 
the character of traffic then moving. 

Our explanation of our recommendation that the railways 
— _ a sufficient guarantee in the assured stability of 
rates is: 

1. We have shown that the railways may, on the average, 
expect a steady increase of business: that the tonnage will rise 
slightly above and fall slightly below this average for short 
periods only; and, that when rates are so fixed as to make the 
railroads prosperous during average times, proper adjustments 
to railway needs can be made by the management in abnormal 
and subnormal times. 

Any specific guarantee of a dividend rate on capital issues 
is an additional or a second guarantee, and adds to the assurance 
of steady revenue from steadily increasing business a guarantee 
to railroad stockholders against bad management on the part of 
their officials or to the railroads as a whole a guarantee against 
= mistake being made by the Commission when it adjusts 
rates. 

Our answer as a whole rests on our belief that the shippers 
of the country should not be asked to guarantee railroad stock- 
holders against the bad management of their officials or to guar- 
antee the railroads as a whole against any possible mistake of 
judgment on the part of the Commission. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL BONDS. , 
The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has been 


granted authority by the Commission to issue $65,000 of gen- 


eral mortgage 4 per cent bonds in payment for real estate in 
St. Louis. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
governing the distribution of coal cars were required to be filed 
as tariff publications, many of the abuses which had arisen dur- 
ing periods of car shortage, such as over-rating of the mines 
and not counting left-over cars would be obviated. 

In the course of the case Bartel had to consider the mean- 
ing of the new language put in the interstate commerce law when 
the so-called Esch car service section was enacted, in its bear- 
ing, if any, on the rule adopted in the Illinois case in 1912. In 
that part of the interstate commerce law Congress said “it shall 
be the duty of every carrier by railroad to make just and rea- 
sonable distribution of cars for the transportation of coal among 
the coal mines served by it, whether located upon its line or 
lines customarily dependent upon it for car supply. During any 
period when the supply of cars available for such service does 
not equal the requirements of such mine it shall be the duty 
of the carrier to maintain and apply just and reasonable ratings 
of such mine and to count each and every car used by such mine 
for transportation of coal against the mine.” 

Operators who intervened in opposition to the desire of the 
complaining joint mine operators contended that the second sen- 
tence before quoted was in the nature of a proviso to the first 
sentence, and that it was not the statement of a general duty, 
but a definition of the precise way in which a special duty had 
to be performed during certain periods. They argued that the 
sentence left the question of what was a just and reasonable 
distribution of cars in time of surplus to the discretion of ths 
carrier and the Commission; that during periods of car shortage 
the second sentence specified the particular manner in which the 
cars were to be distributed and left nothing regarding the dis 
tiibution to the carriers or to the Commission. 

“In other words,’ said Bartel, “the interveners’ position 
seems to be that we must disassociate the two sentences in para- 
graph 12 of section 1 and have the first applied to periods of car 
surplus and the second to periods of car shortage. We cannot 
agree with this contention. Each carrier must make just and 
reasonable distribution of cars for transportation of coal among 
coal mines served by it, whether located upon its rails or cus- 
tomarily dependent upon it for car supply during periods of car 
surplus as well as during periods of car shortage. Who is to 
determine what is reasonable? That duty rests with the ecar- 
riers initially, subject to appeal to the Commission by complaint. 
Each case must stand on its own bottom.” 

Bartel said that whenever the facts are similar to those con- 
sidered in the Illinois case the Commission must adhere to its 
opinion in that case. Upon his conclusion that the facts in this 
case are similar to those considered in the Illinois case, Bartel 
based his recommendation that the carriers in this case be re- 
quired to observe the rule laid down by the Commission in the 
Illinois case. 

During the period of federal control the railroad adminis- 
tration did not observe the rule in the Illinois case. Owing to 
the adoption of the zoning rule by the fuel administration, fail- 
ure to observe the car distribution rule in the Illinois case did 
not appear to adversely affect the interests of the operators 
artel said that the operators accepted rule 4 of CS-31, revised, 
as a war measure and were able to operate under it without 
much trouble until September, 1919, when a car shortage de- 
veloped. Prior to that time, Bartel said, the operators had all] 
the cars and business that they could take care of, so that the 
effects of rule 4 were not fully apparent until that time. 





RATE ON HOOF MEAL 

An award of reparation and reasonable rates for the future 
have been recommended by Examiner Howard Hosmer in a 
tentative report on No. 12583, Morris & Co. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, Missouri Pacific et al., on a proposed finding that a 
rate of $2.19 charged on shipments of hoof meal from Chicago 
to San Francisco was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 81.5 cents. He also recommends that the Commission 
find that for the future the rate on hoof meal from Chicago to 
San Francisco will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
the rate contemporaneously applicable on fertilizer compounds, 
dried blood and packing house tankage. 


OVERCHARGE ON COAL 


Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a tentative report on No. 12882. 
Moore & Moore, Inc., vs. Director-General, as agent, has pro- 
posed that the Commission find that a carload of coal from Cin- 
cinnati, Iowa, to St. Benedict, Iowa, during federal control, was 
overcharged, direct a refund and dismiss the complaint. A rate 
of $2.50 per net ton was applied, but the examiner found that 
the shipment was overcharged 30 cents a ton because a Burling- 
ton tariff provided a joint rate of $2.20 per net ton. 


HAY, ETC., WASHINGTON TO MONTANA 
An adjustment of the charges and dismissal of the complaint 
has been recommended by Examiner H. J. Wagner in a tentative 
report on No. 13022, W. P. Devereaux Co. vs. Director-General, as 
agent, on a proposed finding that charges on hay, feed, bran 
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and shorts from certain points in Washington to destinations 
in Montana, shipped between October 8, 1919, and January 6, 
1920, were applicable, except that one shipment was overcharged 
and another undercharged. The examiner found that the rates 
charged were applicable except that a carload of hay moving 
from Kittitas, Wash., to Winnette, Mont., on which a rate of 
34.75 cents per 100 pounds was assessed, was overcharged 3.5 
cents per 100 pounds, and that a carload of bran and shorts 
shipped from Spokane to Roy, Mont., on which a rate of 18.5 
cents was assessed, was undercharged 11 cents per 100 pounds. 





RATE ON ANTHRACITE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12634, Hewitt-Wilcox 
Coal Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, D. L. & W. et al., 
has been recommended by Examiner H. W. Archer on a pro- 
posed finding that joint rates of the Lackawanna and the New 
York Central on anthracite coal from Pennsylvania mines to 
Auburn, N. Y., are not unreasonable. The same issue, among 
others, the examiner said, was considered in Goss vs. Director- 
yeneral, 58 I. C. C., 169, in which both the complainants and the 
defendants in the instant case were parties. The Commission 
there found that the evidence submitted did not sustain the 
allegation of unreasonableness and declined to grant a rehearing, 
he said. In the instant case, the examiner said, the evidence of 
the complainants in support of their contentions was meager. 


TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


Representative Newton of Minnesota, member of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, has introduced 
a bill (H.R. 9908) which will take the place of Senate Bill 621 
providing for extension of time until September 1, 1922, for the 
filing with the Commisison of straight overcharge claims against 
the Director-General. The new bill embodies the provisions of 
the Senate bill and also provides for amendment of section 206 
fa) of the transportation act so that actions to enforce awards 
against the Director-General may be brought within one year 
after the date of the Commission’s award. The reason for this 
additional legislation was pointed out in The Traffic World last 
week. 

Mr. Newton said it was at first proposed to offer the amend- 
ment as to suits against the Director-General on awards made 
by the Commission on the floor of the House when Senate Bill 
621 eame up for consideration, but it was concluded that the 
House would understand the situation better if an entirely new 
bill were prepared. Therefore, he said, the House committee 
would be asked January 16 to reconsider its favorable report on 
Senate Bill 621 and substitute therefor the new bill covering 
both straight overcharge claims and suits to enforce awards 
against the Director-General. 

Mr. Newton said he was confident the proposed legislation 
would be put through within the next two or three weeks at the 
latest. Senator Cummins favors the revised bill and the Senaie, 
it is expected, will agree to the measure as soon as the House 
passes it. The shippers of the country in the last week, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newton, have made known their desire to have the 
straight overcharge claim legislation put through. 

Mr. Newton’s bill follows: 

Be it enaced by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That subdivision 
(a) of section 206 of the Transportation Act, 1920, be, and the same 
hereby is, amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, 
substituting a semicolon, and adding the following: 

“Except that actions to enforce awards made by the commission 
under the provisions of subdivision (c) against the agent so desig- 


nated by the President may be brought within one year after the 
date of the commission’s award.’’ 

Sec. 2. That subdivision (c) of said section 206 be, and the same 
hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Complaints praying for reparation on account of damage 
claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or enforce- 
ment by or through the President during the period of Federal con- 
trol of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulatons, or practices 
(including those applicable to interstate, foreign, or intrastate traffic) 
which were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
or unreasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, may be filed with the commission with- 
in one year, or, if so claimed in respect of over charges above 
the legal tariff charge, within two years and six months, after 
the termination of Federal control, against the agent designated 
by the President, under subdivision (a), naming in the petition the 
railroad or system of transportation against which such com- 
plaint would have been brought if such railroad or system had not 
been under Federal control at the time the matter complained of 
took place. The commission is hereby given jurisdiction to hear and 
decide such complaints in the manner privided in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and all notices and orders in such proceedings shall be 
served upon the agent designated by the President under subdivision 
(a).”’ 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
voted January 16 to substitute the Newton bill for Senate bill 


621 when the latter measure is called up in the House. 


Cc. W. I. BONDS. 

The Chicago & Western Indiana has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue $223,000 of consolidated 4 per 
cent mortgage bonds for the purpose of retiring and refunding 
a like amount of general mortgage bonds. 
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Traffic Lesson No. 2 


Volume and Characteristics of Railroad Traffic—Second Lesson in the Course Written for the Traffic 
World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania—(Copyrighted) 


In 1920-the railroad system described in the preceding 
lesson handled the largest volume of traffic, both freight and 
passenger, that it has ever handled in any one year. The fall- 
ing off in traffic in 1921 is traceable directly to the existing 
nation-wide and world-wide business depression. It is tempor- 
ary in character and, as has repeatedly occurred in the past, 
the depression will doubtless be followed by renewed prosperity 
which will bring with it a gradually increasing volume of rail- 
road traffic. A preliminary knowledge of this traffic is essential, 
for its volume and characteristics influence in a large measure 
the charges imposed and the praciices and methods which have 
developed in the railroad business. 

The freight traffic of all Class 1 lines advanced from 396,- 
365,917,082 ton-miles in 1916 to 449,292,355,000 in 1920, and their 


Diagram No. 1 © Freight Traffic and Earnings of Clese I Lines in 1919 
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passenger traffic from 34,585,952,026 to 46,724,800,000 passenger- 
miles. Their total operating revenues, before deducting any 
expenses, grew from $2,871,563,000 in 1915 to $6,171,493,000 in 
1920. These aggregates are so large that they transcend com- 
prehension, but they disclose the dominating importance of 
freight traffic, for, in 1919, the last year for which the detailed 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission have been 
published, freight traffic accounted for 68.84 per cent of the 
operating revenues of the Class 1 lines then under federal con- 
trol, and 77.45 per cent of the operating revenues of Class 1 
lines not under federal control. Their passenger traffic revenues 
comprised 22.94 per cent and 15.38 per cent, respectively, of the 
operating revenues of the federal and non-controlled lines. The 
remainder consisted of earnings realized from a wide range of 
sources such as storage, demurrage, stockyard, grain elevator, 
hotel and restaurant, dining car, sleeping and parlor car, excess 
baggage, mail, express, milk, switching, water line and other 
services and charges. Detailed information may be obtained 
from the “Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in the 
United States” published by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The railroads are required to report their gross revenues 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and keep their accounts 
in accordance with a uniform schedule of revenues and expenses 
which divides their earnings into as many as 39 separate items 
or sources. The net earnings: of the railroads are not subdivided 
according to their sources, and the percentage obtained from 
the freight service can, therefore, not be stated for the country’s 
entire railroad system. The estimates that have been made for 
a number of individual lines, however, indicate that the expenses 
incurred in the passenger service are relatively heavy and that 
the net revenues of the passenger service usually constitute 
a minor share of the total. If a freight ratio based on net 
revenues were known for the United States as a whole, it would 
be in excess of the percentage stated above. 


Volume of Traffic. 
The volume of freight traffic cannot be adequately expressed 


in térms of a single statistical unit, for each has its particular 
shortcomings. A combination of different traffic units, how- 
ever, is available, and they can readily be applied to the railroad 
system as a whole, to the railroads located respectively in the 
three major territorial districts defined in the first lesson, or 
to an individual railroad. Since all of the various traffic units 
for the year 1920 are not at present available for the entire 
railroad system of the United States, those for 1919 will in some 
instances be used. 


In 1920 the Class 1 lines carried 2,499,313,000 tons of freight 
as compared with 2,254,562,000 tons in 1919. As is shown in 
the accompanying diagram (No. 1) the lines in Eastern territory 
in 1919 carried 55.1 per cent of the total tons of traffic, those in 
Western territory carried 29.5 per cent, and those in Southern 
territory 15.4 per cent. 


Volume expressed in tons does not, however, convey a com- 
plete picture of traffic because tonnage does not take into ac- 
count the distance it was transported. An important traffic 
unit, therefore, is the ton-mileage or number of tons carried one 
mile. The amazingly large ton-mileage of 1920 has been stated 
above. That of 1919 was somewhat smaller, but it, too, reached 
the aggregate figure of 395,679,000,000. Of this 45.6 per cent 
was carried by Eastern lines, 36.8 per cent by Western lines, 
and 17.6 per cent by Southern lines. The ton-mileage propor- 
tion of the lines in Western territory is greatly in excess of 
their tonnage proportion because of the large areas served by 
them and the resulting average length of their hauls. The 
typical haul of the average railway in Western territory in 1919 
was 224.35 miles as compared with 147.07 miles in Eastern 
territory and 208.95 in the South. 


Ton-mileage may be supplemented by loaded freight car 
mileage and freight train mileage, both of which, however, are 
primarily operating rather. than traffic units. The freight train 
mileage of all Class 1 lines advanced but slightly from 537,804,- 
830 in 1915 to 549,657,072 in 1919, indicating that relatively 
fewer train miles were needed to carry the heavy increase in. 
traffic occurring during this period. Loaded freight train car- 
mileage grew from 12,809,063,000 in 1915 to 14,176,431,000 in 


DIAGRAM NO. 2. = DENSITY OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF CLASS I LINES IN 1919 


Tonemiles per Mile of Road Freight Revenue per Mile of Road 


Eastern 
26,206 


Southern 
1,476,892 | 


Western 
10,898 


992,791 





1919, and unofficial returns indicate a figure in excess of fifteen 
billions in 1920. The high points for freight train-mileage and 
loaded freight train car-mileage were reached in 1917 with 631,- 
187,856 and 15,774,877,000, respectively. Their relative propor- 
tions in the three major traffic areas in 1919 are shown in dia- 
gram No. 1. They are influenced not only by volume of traffic 
and distances, but by car capacities, car loadings, train loads, 
grades and the effective utilization of equipment. 

All of the traffic units mentioned are affected by the char- 
acter of the freight handled and consequently do not—consid- 
ered by themselves—convey a complete picture. Tonnage, for 
example, depends on the weight of the commodities carried and, 
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as a result, magnifies the traffic of the lines that carry a large 
share of minerals or other intrinsically heavy freight. They 
should, therefore, be studied in conjunction with the revenues 
received for the transportation of freight. The diagram (No 1) 
shows that in 1919, 43.9 per cent of total freight revenues was 
received by the Eastern lines, 40.3 per cent by those in the 
West and 16.8 per cent by the lines of the South. But freight 
revenues, likewise, cannot be accepted as an infallible basis for 
comparing different traffic areas or different railroads, because 
they depend on the freight rates in effect as well as upon the 
volume of freight carried. The volume of freight carried cannot 
be expressed in a single statistical figure. 


Density of Traffic. 


The density of freight traffic is commonly expressed in 
terms of the number of ton-miles for each mile of road, and the 
freight revenues per mile of road. The former, which is some- 
times referred to as “freight density,” increased from 1,199,093 
in 1915, to 1,558,081 in 1919, on Class 1 lines. As is shown in 
diagram No. 2, the average freight density in 1919 ranged from 
992,791 in the West to 2,866,157 in the Eastern section of the 
United States, and the variation between individual lines was 
even greater. Ton-mileage per mile of road, however, is not a 
complete index of freight density, because it does not disclose 
fully the revenue importance of freight traffic. It should be 
supplemented with the returns showing freight revenue per 
mile of road. The 1919 averages for the three principal traffic 


DIAGRAM NO. 3 = TONNAGE DISTRIBUTION ON CLASS I LINES, 1919 
(Percantages of Total) 


Manufactures 
17.40 





areas are shown in the accompanying diagram; those for indi- 
vidual lines may conveniently be found in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s 1919 issue of its ‘Preliminary Abstract of 
Statistics of Common Carriers.” 


Kinds of Traffic. 


The freight tonnage of all the Class 1 railroads of the United 
States as a whole is reported for seven fundamental commodity 
groups. 

(1) As is shown in diagram No. 3, an astonishingly large 
per cent of the total consists of “products of mines.” In 1919 
nearly 51 per cent of their tonnage was made up of coal, ores, 
stone, sand and other like commodities, coke and other mine 
products. Although their actual tonnage has increased, their 
relative importance has declined slightly since pre-war years be- 
cause of the more rapid growth of the tonnage of various other 
groups of commodities. 

(2) Manufactures comprised 17.4 per cent of the entire ton- 
nage, and are gradually advancing in relative importance. The 
heaviest tonnage in their order of importance, as reported, con- 
sisted of (a) cement, brick and lime, (b) petroleum and other 
oils, (c) bar and sheet metal, (d) miscellaneous casiings and 
machinery, (e) pig and bloom iron, (f) sugar, (g) wagons, car- 
riages, tools, etc., (h) iron and steel rails, (i) household goods 
and furniture, (j) agricultural implements, (k) wines, liquors 
and beers, and (1) naval stores. Forty-three and one quarter 
millions of tons of unenumerated articles are also included 
in the grand total of 168,769,000 tons of manufactures. 
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(3) Forest products comprised 9.17 per cent of the total 
freight tonnage, their share being reduced by the large volume 
of logs, lumber and lumber products transported on the sea- 
boards, Great Lakes and inland waterways in barges, rafts, 
steamers and sailing vessels. The position of forest products 
carried by railroads, moreover, has declined slightly relative to 
their total tonnage. 

(4) The tonnage of agricultural products is surprisingly 
small, because many farm products are intrinsically light. In 
1919 they comprised. but 11.2 per cent of the total rail tonnage. 
The grain and flour traffic, which is of such dominant importance 
as a source of revenue to many: of the western lines and is 
largely sought by many other lines, made up only 5.64 per cent 
of the country’s rail tonnage; fruit and vegetables, 2.49 per cent 
and cotton .43 of 1 per cent. Hay, tobacco and mill products, 
other than flour, each constitutes less than 1 per cent of the 
entire rail._tonnage of the United States. The relative tonnage 
of farm products increased somewhat because the country’s farm 
output was encouraged during the war both by high prices and 
governmental activity. It is probable that the unprecedented 
decline in the prices of some of the farm staples in 1921 may 
have an effect on the railroad tonnage of farm products in the 
future. 

(5) Livestock and other products of the animal industries 
comprised 3.03 per cent of the railroads’ tonnage in 1919. Live 
animals, poultry and fish products, wool, hides and skins and 
other animal products, are each important sources of railway 
revenue in some parts of the country, and their tonnage is not 
an accurate measure of their revenue importance. As in case of 
farm products, it is doubtful whether the relative increase in 
livestock tonnage in recent years will be maintained. 

(6) The remainder of the railroads’ tonnage, as reported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is grouped into “mis- 
cellaneous commodities not specified above (carload rates),” 
and “L. C. L. goods not distributed above.” In 1919 the former 
comprised 3.65 per cent of the total tonnage of Class 1 carriers 
and the latter, 4.6 per cent, 

The great area and diversified industries of the United 
States create traffic conditions that vary widely in different 
parts of the country and on different lines. Their bearing on 
charges, freight classification, and railway services is so direct 
that they will be more fully discussed in the following lesson. 


PAY OF I. C.C. EMPLOYES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The traffic bureau employes of the Commission are much 
exercised over a proposal pending in Congress to re-classify 
employes of the government and establish salaries in accord- 
ance with what Congress thinks the employes are worth. 'They 
are perturbed because, broadly speaking, unless they were clas- 
sified as professional employes, they would have to suffer big 
reductions in salary. 

Even if classified as professional men, Director Hardie and 
some of his higher paid assistants would suffer reductions. The 
question as to whether they are professional or clerical em- 
ployes probably will be disposed of in the legislation on the 
subject. The bill (H. R. 8928) has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is pending in the Senate. The bill divides the 
employes of the government into professional, sub-professional, 
clerical, custodial, institutional and inquisitional. 

Classification, it is believed, will make serious changes in 
the traffic bureau of the Commission, no matter whether the 
rating is professional or clerical. Either classification will re- 
sult in the reduction of the $10,000 a year salary of Director 
Hardie to a maximum of $6,600. It might be reduced to $4,740. 
Were the traffic and tariff men to be rated as clerks, every one 
of them would have his pay cut. 


The effect on the bureau, it is believed, would be disastrous 
to the interests of shippers who expect the Commission’s staff 
to be able to meet the traffic men of the railroads on a footing 
of professional equality. The idea is that such reductions as 
are provided in the bill would cause wholesale resignations be- 
cause, as a rule, railroads are paying better than the salaries 
that would be offered the rate men. The Commission had a 
hard time building up a force because some of the commission- 
ers could not believe the salaries they were offering were not 
high enough to attract the class of men they desired. When 
they did increase their offerings, they obtained more exper- 
ienced men. The latter, it is believed, will return to railroad 
service in the event the bill, in its present or even a consider- 
ably modified form, is enacted into law. 


Senators, so far as known, are not hostile toward the traf- 
fic men in the Commission. They, however, are not informed 
about the matter. Under the law the government employes are 
not permitted to appeal to-congressmen in their own behalf. 
Therefore unless shippers or others write to the members of the 
Senate civil service committee, they will not obtain the infor- 
mation the traffic men of shippers may think they should have. 
The members of the committee are: Sterling, Cummins, Colt, 
Bull, Nicholson, Stanfield, Bursum, McKellar, Ransdell, Heflin 
and Watson. The four last mentioned are the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee. The others are the Republican members. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St Paul. Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Suit in Trover Held Not Election Not to Sue for Purchase Price 
Under Claim Subsequently Assigned: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts Suffolk.) Where 
a carrier, surrendering goods to the consignee by mistake with- 
out requiring surrender of the bill of lading, sued the consignee 
in trover, and subsequently took an assignment of the shipper’s 
cause of action for the purchase price, the bringing of the 
action in trover was not an election preventing it from prevail- 
ing in an action subsequently brought on the coniract.—New 
York Cent. R. R. Co. vs. Freedman, 133 N. E. Rep. 101. 
Carrier Taking Assignment From Shipper Not Bound to Elect 

Between Causes of Action for Conversion and on Contract: 

Where a carrier, by mistake delivering goods shipped under 
an order bill of lading without requiring its surrender, sued in 
trover and thereafter settled with the shipper, took an assign- 
ment of its cause of action for the purchase price and sued 
on contract, the court on the trial together of the two actions 
properly refused to require it to elect or to charge that there 
could be a verdict for plaintiff in only one case; the court hnav- 
ing charged that there could be but one satisfaction.—Ibid. 
Requested Rulings Properly Refused as Not Applicable in Suit 

by Carrier for Conversion of Goods: 

Where a carrier, delivering goods without requiring sur- 
render of the order bill of lading, took an assignment of the 
shipper’s action for the purchase price and sued in trover and 
on the assigned cause of action, requested rulings in the action 
for conversion that plaintiff could not recover because not hav- 
ing the assignment at the time of bringing that action and be- 
cause not having title at the time of the alleged conversion 
were properly refused; the action for conversion not being based 
on the assignment and no issue involving it having been sub- 
mitted.—Ibid. 

Carrier Held Authorized to Sue in Trover for Goods Taken 
Without Surrender of Bill of Lading: 

Where a bill of lading required its surrender before deliv- 
ery of the property, the delivering carrier, though the freight 
and demurrage charges had been paid, had such right of pos- 
session as bailee or agent as would support an action of trover 
against one obtaining possession without surrendering the bill. 
—Ibid. 

Consignee Obtaining Possession Knowing He Was Not Entitled 
Without Surrender Bill of Lading, Liable for Conversion: 
If a consignee of goods knew that he was not entitled to 

possession without surrendering the bill of lading and that the 
carrier could not deliver the goods without a breach of its obli- 
gation to the shipper, and took possession knowing that the 
delivery was unauthorized and would not have been made ex- 
cept for an innocent mistake of fact, a verdict against him for 
conversion was justified.—Ibid. 

No Demand Necessary Before Suing in Trover Consignee Ob- 
taining Goods Without Surrendering Bill of Lading: 

If a consignee of goods knew that he was not entitled to 
possession without surrender of the bill of lading, and that the 
carrier could not deliver them without a breach of its obliga- 
tion to the shipper, but took possession knowing that delivery 
would not have been made except for an innocent mistake of 
fact on the part of the carrier, his possession of the goods was 
unauthorized and wrongful, and no demand was necessary by 
the carrier before suing in trover.—Ibid. 

Consignee’s Belief That Receipt of Goods Without Surrender of 
Bill of Lading Was Justified Held No Defense to Trover by 
Carrier: 

Though a consignee receiving goods shipped under an or- 
der bill of lading without surrendering the bill believed that 
his receipt of the goods was justified because of the carrier’s 
surrender of its actual possession, such belief constituted no 
defense in an action of trover.—Ibid. 

Refusal of Ruling to Find for Defendant Not Reviewable, When 
Bill of Exceptions Does Not Contain All the Evidence: 

No error in refusing a ruling that upon all the evidence the 
jury must find a verdict for defendant was shown, where the 
bill of exceptions did not purport to contain all the material 
evidence.—Ibid. 

Refusal of Rulings as to Recoupment Immaterial When Un- 
warranted by Evidence: 

In an action by a carrier which delivered goods without 
the surrender of the bill of lading and subsequently settled with 
the shipper and sued the consignee in trover and on an assign- 
ment of the shipper’s claim where there was no evidence bear- 
ing upon defendant’s claim of recoupment, the refusal of re- 


quested rulings relating thereto was immaterial.—Ibid. 
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Evidence in Action by Carrier Held Not to Warrant Abstract 

Instruction as to Recoupment: 

In a ecarrier’s action on an assignment of the shipper’s 
claim for the purchase price against the consignee who had ob- 
tained possession without surrendering the bill of lading, evi- 
dence that lamps were broken when received held not to require 
an abstract instruction as to defendant’s right to recoupment, 
where the nature of the breakage or whether it diminished the 
value of the lamps was not shown.—Ibid. 

Exceptions Not Argued Are Waived: 

Exceptions to the charge will be treated as waived when 
not argued.—Ibid. 

Damages Under Contract of Resale Not Ordinarily Recoverable: 

The measure of damages for breach of a contract of sale is 
ordinarily the difference in the value of the property in the con- 
dition in which it was required to be under the contract and its 
actual value, and, there being nothing to warrant the applica- 
tion of a different rule, damages accruing to the purchaser un- 
der a contract of resale cannot be charged against the seller.— 
Ibid. ; 

Exclusion of Evidence Not Error When Relevancy Is Not Shown: 

In an action for the purchase price of goods with plea of 
recoupment by the buyer, the exclusion of a question as to what 
he had to do before he sold the material in the lamps purchased 
was not available error, where no offer of proof was made and 
it did not appear that the subject was relevant to any issue, as 
error must be shown in order to sustain an exception.—lIbid. 
Dealer Held Competent to Give Opinion as to Market Value of 

Junk: 

In an action for the purchase price of used arc lamps, the 
testimony of a witness who had been in the business of selling 
new and second-hand metals for 20 years, had dealt in second- 
hand arc lamps of the kind sold defendant, which were well- 
known lamps of standard form, and who was familiar with their 
construction and value, held properly permitted to testify as to 
their metal contents and its market value as junk, over the ob- 
jection that he had not seen the particular lamps and did not 
know when they were made.—Ibid. 


Stipulation for Notice of Claim Within Four Months Is Valid; 
Burden on Carrier to Show Failure to Give Required Notice 
of Claim: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Where a 
shipper signs and accepts-a bill of lading containing a stipula- 
tion that claims against the carrier should be made in writing 
to the carrier “at the point of delivery or at the point of origin 
within four months after the delivery of the property, or in case 
of failure to make delivery, then within four months after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed,” this clause is valid 
and binding; and in a suit for damages for unreasonable delay 
in the delivery of goods, where it appears that such notice was 
not given either by the consignor or the consignee, nor waived 
by the carrier a recovery will not lie. Southern Ry. Co. vs. 
Simpson, 20 Ga. App. 290, 93 S. E. 47; Mitchell vs. Atlantic, etc., 
R. Co., 15 Ga. App. 797, 84 S. E. 227. But where the consignee 
does not sue upon the express contract evidenced by the bill of 
lading, but brings his action in tort based solely upon the pub- 
lic duty of the carrier to properly transport and deliver the 
goods, and upon the custom of the carrier to notify consignees 
immediately after the arrival of shipments at destination, and 
where it is the’carrier who sets up by its plea and introduces 
in evidence such bill of lading with its stipulation as to notice, 
the burden of proof lies upon the carrier to further sustain its 
affirmative plea and defense by showing the failure of the plain- 
tiff to give the notice thus required. 10 Corpus Juris, 302. 
(Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bunch, 109 S. E. Rep. 523.) 


Measure of Damages for Unreasonable Delay Stated; Plaintiff 

May Write Off Excess When Judgment Excessive: 

When this case was previously before this court upon ex- 
ceptions to the overruling of the defendant’s general demurrer, 
it was held that the proper measure of damages for the alleged 
unreasonable delay in the delivery of the goods was “the dif- 
ference between their market value when they should have 
been delivered and their market value when they were deliv- 
ered, with interest from the former date, less the freight, if 
unpaid.” Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bunch, 25 Ga. App. 45, 46(1), 
102 S. E. 462. On the subsequent trial it appeared that there 
were two shipments of goods, the first made November 9, 1915, 
and received at destination November 17, 1915, and the second 
shipped February 9, 1916, and received at destination February 
17, 1916, to the second of these shipments, the record discloses 
no proof whatever as to the damages for the alleged unreason- 
able detention in the defendant’s warehouse; but as to the first 
shipment, there was some evidence, admitted without objection, 
from which the jury were authorized to find that there was a 
decrease in value by the delay amounting to as much as one- 
half of $300, or $150, and, to add interest thereto at 7 per cent, 
from November 17, 1915, to the date of trial, January 17, 1921, 
$54.25. As the grounds of the motion for a new trial are with- 
out merit, except as to the amount of the finding, the plaintiff 
in the court below is given the privilege of writing off the un- 
authorized amount of the finding, to wit, $75.75, at the time the 
remittitur from this court is made the judgment of the trial 
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court, in which event the judgment will stand affirmed; other- 

wise the judgment is reversed.—Ibid. 

Intrastate Rate Limiting Liability Within Federal Control: 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Under Act 

Cong. Aug. 29, 1916, Sec. 1 (U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 1974A), au- 

thorizing the President to take possession of the railroads, and 

Act March 21, 1918, Sec. 10 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. 

St. Ann. Supp. 1919, Sec. 3115%4j), authorizing the President to 

initiate rates by filing same with the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, a rate so filed by a railroad under the government 

was controlling, and such rate having limited the amount re- 

coverable on baggage to $100, the owner could not recover more 
on an intrastate shipment by virtue of the state law, Vernon’s 

Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, Art. 708. (Payne, Agent, vs. McCon- 

nell, 234 S. W. Rep. 942.) 

Rate Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission Notice of 
Limitation of Baggage Liability, Unless Greater Value De- 
clared by Owner: 

A rate filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
taining a limitation of baggage liability to $100, unless a greater 
value is declared by the owner and excess charges paid, was 
notice of such limitation, and governed the amount recoverable 
in case of loss as against the state statute.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
Annoyance and Inconvenience Elements of Damages for Discon- 
necting: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) Annoy- 
ance and inconvenience, if suffered, are proper elements of 
actual damages for the breach for telephene service by an 
unwarranted discontinuance of such service.—(Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. Riggs, 234 S. W. Rep. 875.) 

Where the finding of a jury on an issue of fact has been 
approved by the Court of Civil Appeals, the action of the Court 
of Civil Appeals is final, and not reviewable by the Supreme 
Court.—Ibid, 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Damage to Shipper from Discrimination Held to Be Difference 
Between Rate Paid and That Charged Other Shippers for 
Like Commodity: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.)—Where an order of the 
Public Service Commission established a rate paid by a favored 
shipper as general to all shippers so situated, the damages to a 
shipper for being discriminated against is the amount between 
the published rate, which he paid, and the rate established by 
the Public Service Commission on the basis of what the favored 
shipper paid. (Tacoma Eastern R. Co. vs. Public Service Com- 
mission of Washington et al., 202 Pac. Rep. 1) 

Elements of Reasonableness of Order for Physical Connection 

of Tracks Stated: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.)—In determining the rea- 
sonableness of an order of the Public Service Commission, 
under Rem. Code 1915, sec. 8626-61, for physical connection of 
the tracks of two railroad companies, the court must consider all 
the facts, places, and persons interested, the volume of business 
to be affected, the saving in time and expense for the shipper, 
as against the cost and loss of the carrier. (Northern Pac. Ry. 
Co., et al vs. Public Service Commission of Washington et al, 
202 Pac. Rep, 4.) 

Physical Connection of Tracks Unnecessary: 

A rival railroad should not be required to make physical 
connections with another railroad in order that a shipper may 
purchase timber, manufacture it, and, using the terminal fa- 
cilities of the first railroad, ship it »ver the proposed connecting 
line to a rival railroad for final shipment.—lIbid. 

Commission’s Finding Conclusive as to, Administrative Orders 
Operating in Futuro: 

(Argued Nov. 17, 1921. Decided Dec. 5, 1921.) As to admin- 
istrative orders operating in futuro, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s findings of fact are conclusive, subject to certain 
qualifications, and a finding that discrimination is unjust is ordi- 
narily a finding of fact. (Central R. Co. of New Jersey et al. vs 
United States et al., 42 Supreme Court Rep. 80.) 

Courts Can Review Finding as to Whether Facts Establish in 
Law Discrimination by Carrier: 

The question whether the discrimination by a carrier found 
to exist can be held in law to be attributable to the parties to 
the order, and whether they can be required to cancel existing 
joint rates unless it is removed, can be reviewed regardless of 
any finding by the Commission.—Ibid. 
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Commission Can Direct Transit Privilege to Be Granted or 
Withdrawn: 

Under Interstate Commerce Act Feb. 4, 1887, sec. 1, as 
amcnded (Comp. St. See. 8563), requiring carriers to establish 
in connection with their rates reasonable rules and regulations, 
the Commission could require carriers establishing joint rates 
either to grant to, or to withdraw from, shippers the privilege 
of creosoting in transit.—Ibid, 

Ccmmission Cannot Direct Removal of Discrimination Resulting 
from Transit Privilege of Other Lines: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission cannot, in proceed- 
ings against the carriers of a certain territory, order such car- 
riers to discontinue discrimination against the complaining ship- 
per which results from the grant by carriers in other territories, 
with whom the carriers involved have established joint rates, 
gvanting to competitors of complainant the privilege of creo- 
scting in transit, which privilege was not granted by any of the 
carriers involved.—Ibid. 

Withdrawal from Joint Rates Held not Avoidance of Discrimina- 
tion from Transit Privilege of Connecting Carriers: 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring 
the carriers brought before it to cease discrimination against 
the complaining shipper, resulting from the fact that his com- 
petitors were granted the privilege of creosoting in transit by 
other lines with whom the carriers had joint through rates, 
could not be complied with by discontinuing the joint rates, 
since that would still leave the complainant’s competitors with 
the privilege under the combined local rates.—Ibid. 
Commission Can Remove Discrimination by Combination of 

Connecting Lines: 

Under Interstate Commerce Act. Feb. 4, 1887, Sec. 3 (Comp. 
St. See. 8565), the Interstate Commerce Commission can remove 
discrimination practiced by a combination of connecting car- 
riers as well as that by an individual railroad.—Ibid. 
Participation in Joint Rates Does Not Make All Responsible 

for Discriminating Privilege by One: 

Mere participation by connecting carriers in a joint through 
rate does not make all of them partners, nor liable for discrim- 
ination resulting from the grant by one of them of transit 
privilege, the payment for which is retained by the carrier grant- 
ing it.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Act Originally Enacted to Avoid Discrim- 
inations by Same Carrier or Carriers, and Purpose not Af- 
fected by Amendments: 

The purpose of Interstate Commerce Act Feb. 4, 1887, Sec. 
3 (Comp. St. See. 8565), as originally enacted, was to prevent 
unjust discrimination between localities in transportation rates, 
facilities, and privileges by the same carrier or carriers, and 
such purpose was not affected by Transportation Act of 1920, 
nor by any earlier amendatory legislation.—Ibid. 
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Counterclaim Must Arise Out of Same Subject-Matter: 


(District Court, E. D. Virginia.) While courts of admiralty 
efford relief to defendants properly impleaded before it having 
es a defense counterclaim, or recoupment, the transaction so 
sought to be litigated must depend on and arise out of the 
maritime undertaking which is the subject-matter of the original 
litigation. (A. O. Anderson & Co., Inc., v. Susquehanna S. S. Co., 
Inec., 275 Fed. Rep. 989.) 


Mere Fact that Ship Is Involved Does not Give Admiralty Juris- 
diction: 
The mere fact that a ship is involved, or that transactions 
in litigation relate to matters connected with or in which a 
ship may have been used, will not enable one to procure relief 
either originally in a court of admiralty or to set the same up 
as a defense in a cause properly pending therein.—Ibid. 
May Require Liability to Be Asserted and Claim to Be Instituted 
Within Particular Time: 
(District Court, E. D. Virginia.) A common carrier may 
limit or qualify his common-law liability by special contract 
es to the time within which the liability may be asserted and 
suit instituted, provided the limitation or qualification agreed on 
is just and reasonable, and does not exempt the carrier from 
losses or responsibilities arising from its own negligence. (The 
Turrett Crown Vulcanite . Roofing Co: Inc., vs. Commonwealth 
S. S. Co., Limited, 275 Fed. Rep. 961.) 


Stipulation in Bill of Lading as to Written Notice of Claim and 
Commencement of Suit Within Particular Time Held Valid: 


Stipulation in bill of lading, requiring written notice of claim 


to carrier before removal of goods from wharf, and commence 
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ment of suit to recover for loss or damage within three months 

after giving such notice, held valid.—Ibid. 

Shipowner’s Opportunity to Ascertain Damage to Cargo While 
Repairing Ship Did Not Relieve Shipper of Obligation to 
Give Written Notice of Claim for Damage Sustained on Sub- 
sequent Voyage. 

Where cargo was unloaded and ship repaired before comple- 
tion of voyage, the fact that steamship owner had opportunity to 
ascertain extent of damage to cargo after cargo had been un- 
loaded, pending the repair of the ship, did not relieve shipper 
from obligation of giving owner notice of claim of loss, ascer- 
tained on completion of voyage, after goods had been reloaded, 
a condition precedent to the commencement of suit to recover 
damage, where shipper had commenced suit of damage thereto- 
fore sustained while ship was being repaired.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s Commencement of Suit for Damages During Voyage 
Held Not to Entitle Him to Bring Other Suit After Comple- 
tion of Voyage, Without Notice of Claim: 

Where cargo was unloaded and ship repaired before com- 
pletion of voyage, the commencement of suit to recover dam- 
ages to cargo at the time when such repairs were being made 
did not entitle shipper to bring suit after completion of voyage 
for damages sustained during voyage, without giving shipowner 
notice of claim for such damage required by bill of lading, on 
theory that commencement of former’ suit dispensed with neces- 
sity of such notice, where the second suit was not instituted 
within 90 days after first suit, under provision of bill of lading 
requiring commencement of suit within 90 days after notice of 
claim.—Ibid. : 
Commandeered Ship Relieved from Carrying Out Contract: 

(District Court, E. D. Virginia.) Owners of ships were re- 
lieved of their obligations under contracts of affreightment, pro- 
viding that carrier should not be liable for loss occasioned by 
restraint of prices, etc., where they were commandeered by the 
government in time of war. (Vacuum Oil Co. vs. Luckenbach 
S. S. Co., Ine., et al., 275 Fed. Rep. 998.) 


LASKER’S SUBSIDY PROPAGANDA 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In debate preceding passage by the Senate this week of & 
bill authorizing the Shipping Board to acquire a fuel-oil station 
and fresh-water reservoir on Hazzell Island, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, at a cost of not exceeding $50,000, Senator King, of 
Utah, said that with the limited information he had he did not 
feel like supporting the measure, and he made an attack on A. D. 
Lasker, chairman, and other Shipping Board officials for spread- 
ing propaganda for a ship subsidy. Said he: 





Until we have further information concerning the Shipping Board 
and the possibilities of its successful operation, I am reluctant to 
support any measure which calls for further appropriations in its 
behalf, Its past history has been discreditable and its present 
activities have not brought any great assurance that a policy or 
program has been found which will bring satisfactory results. I am 
not in this statement making any criticism of the present organiza- 
tion, because I know of the_ difficulties which they have to en- 
counter. I think there is a disposition to suspend judgment until 
a fair opportunity is offered the present administration to inaugu- 
rate reforms and bring about results which warrant the enormous 
appropriations which are being made. However, I can see no success 
for the Shipping Board or for governmental operation of any part of 
our merchant marine, and I believe that millions will be lost an- 
nually in this futile undertaking if it shall be persisted in. 

I take this opportunity to call the attention of the Senate to 
the activity of Mr. Lasker in seeking to prepare the mind of the 
public for a ship subsidy. We are advised by the press that Mr. 
Lasker is making speeches in important eastern cities in favor of 
a policy calling for appropriations from the Treasury of the United 
States in the shape of subsidies for the merchant marine of the 
United States, or, at least, for the ships owned and _ operated by 
the government. I saw in one paper that Mr. Lasker had an- 
nounced that the President of the United: States (would .soon 
recommend to Congress a subsidy for our merchant marine. My 
information is that other _persons connected with the Shipping 
Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation are engaged in similar 
propaganda. . 

The departments of -our government are separate. The legis- 
lative is separate from the executive, and the executive from the 
judiciary. Each branch of the government’ has a restricted and 
limited field in which it ‘may operate. It is not a part of the 
executive branch of the government to enact laws or to formulate 
legislative plans and propagandize the country for the enactment 
into law of such plans. a: 

The executive department executes the law. It is the duty 
of officials charged with the administration of our laws to perform 
those duties and not to transcend the legitimate boundaries by 
which they are circumscribed. Unfortunately a policy. has grown 
up which is tolerated, if not justified, under which officials in the 
executive branch of the government devote a portion of their time 
in advocacy of legisislation which they deem to be important. It 
is needless to remark that legislation so advocated usually relates 
to the particular agencies of the government with which they are 
identified and would increase either the power and authority of 
such advocates or augment their emoluments. i 

It is a common practice for persons connected with executive 
departments and agencies to visit various parts of the country at 
the expense of the government and deliver addresses in behalf of 
measures which they desire to see enacted into law. This means 
that individuals who should be giving their attention to the work 
which they are paid to perform in executive departments are 
spending a part of their time in traveling throughout the country 
advocating schemes and plans and policies and legislation for their 
benefit and for the aggrandizement of the federal instrumental- 
ities with which they are identified. Thus executive agencies of 
the government dissipate their energies which should be wholly 
devoted to their particular work in great political activities through- 
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out the country. I say “political activities’’ because much of the 
propaganda carried on by these executive officials is of a political 
character. It relates to political questions and governmental 
policies, to party activities, and to economic, industrial and polit- 
ical questions which provoke wide differences of opinion. Both 
political parties are guilty of these improprieties to which I am 
referring. Under the Wilson administration persons in executive 
branches of the government sought to promote legislation. They 
visited various parts of the United States and endeavored to 
develop public sentiment in behalf of measures which they wished 
Congress to enact into law. 

Upon a number of occasions I criticized their activities and 
condemned executive agencies and instrumentalities of the gov- 
ernment for what I conceived to be palpable transgressions. Under 
the present administration the same course is pursued, perhaps 
with greater vigor. I repeat, the executive and the legislative de- 
partments must be kept separate; it is not the duty of executive 
agencies of the government to devote their attention for the 
purpose of securing legislation or creatin public sentiment in 
behalf of measures and policies which officials in the. executive 
departments of the government desire to see enacted and adopted. 

I protest against heads of bureaus and other federal executive 
crganizations spending their time in proselyting among the. people 
and engaging in nation-wide propaganda aimed at the creation of 
a public demand for the enactment of laws, particularly ‘such as 
would enhance the prestige and extend the authority and power 
of these executive missionaries. If it becomes necessary that men 
are to be paid to deliver speeches and carry on campaigns to de- 
velop public sentiment in behalf of domestic or national policies 
and national legislation, then Congress can make the necessary 
appropriations to employ suitable and competent persons to per- 
form this work. Until that is done, I submit that it will be in 
the interest of the public welfare if the officials in the executive 
branch of the government will look after the enforcement of the 
law and the performance of the duties devolved upon them by law. 

__ Congress has not employed individuals to advocate ship sub- 
sidies. There are millions of people in the United States who are 
opposed to subsidies and they will be unwilling that executive 
officials of the government shall give their time in advocacy of 
policies which they believe to be inimical to the public welfare. 
If Congress desires the views of executive officials, there is a way by 
which these views may be obtained. If the President of the United 
States desires the views of bureau chiefs or heads of departments, 
or any persons employed in the executive service of the govern- 
ment, he will ask for the submission of their views. 

I think that the time has arrived when there should be a check 
to this indiscriminate and persistent propaganda carried on by 
persons within executive branches of the government. If those 
charged with the important duties of administering the law and 
executing the policies of the government faithfully perform the 
obligations resting upon them, they will be rendering a great service 
to the country. 


MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD » 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A $100,000,000 appropriation for the Shipping Board, with 
provision for additional funds from other sources, and an in- 
crease from six to thirteen in the number of officials or em- 
ployes who may be paid in excess of $11,000 a year, was 
recommended to the House January 18 by the House committee 
on appropriations when it reported the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

For the Shipping Board apart from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation an appropriation of $350,000 was recommended, 
which is $42,500 less than the estimate for the fiscal year 1923 
and the same as was appropriated for 1922. An appropriation 
of $20,000 was recommended for investigation of foreign dis- 
crimination against vessels and shippers of the United States, 
a similar amount having been appropriated for 1922. 

The committee recommended for the use of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for the fiscal year 1923 the sum of $100,000,- 
000, together with the amount, if any, on hand July 1, 1922, the 
receipts from operation of ships during the fiscal year 1923, and 
continuation of the authority for the use of such portion of 
$55,000,000 from sales aythorized in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act approved March 4, 1921, as remains uncollected at the 
end of the fiscal year 1923. Fifty million of the $100,000,000 is 
provided for the settlement of claims arising from the con- 
struction, requisitioning, etc., of vessels, materials, plants, etc. 

That the Shipping Board, not counting the value of its 
mortgages on ships or the ships themselves, can reasonably 
claim to have more than enough assets to pay all its liabilities 
and settle claims other than those in court, was claimed in 
the testimony of Chairman Lasker before the sub-committee on 
House appropriations, made public when the appropriation bill 
was reported. 

Mr. Lasker testified that the Shipping Board under state- 
ment of June 30, 1921, showed total assets of about $666,000,000. 
He said: 


The new Shipping Board proceeded to reappraise the assets down 
to the liquidation value, and comes forward with a schedule showing 
the $666,000,000 of assets (which were taken at war cost) shrunk 
down to $306,000,000. against which they have a reserve for still further 
reduction of $42,000,000. ' 

In this $306,000,000 are accounts and notes receivable for ship sales 
secured by title or mortgage, of approximately $99,000,000. This item 
has not been shrunk by the new Shipping Board, because the sales 
price of ships can only be revised by act of Congress. The Shipping 
Board is now making an investigation with a view to reporting the 
situation to Congress for such action as Congress will take. Thus, 
should the sales price to pioneer purchasers be reduced, the assets 
value of $306,000,000, less the $42.000,000 reserve and the $2,000,000 sus- 
pense credits, will shrink still further by the amount of the reduc- 
tion in the price of ships to these pioneer purchasers. 

This Shipping Board has arrived at its figures through inventory 
and appraisal, and it would seem, considering the high war cost of its 
properties and physical assets, that it has adopted a sound valuation. 
The assets do not include the value of the ships held by the 
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Board, sqgme 1,500 steel ships, in round figures, as well as the wooden 
ships, which latter are of little, if any, value. 

The Board shows current liabilities under date of July 1 last of 
$71,450,000, in addition to the reserve and suspense items. There are 
outstanding against the Board claims not included in the foregoing 
liabilities, of $298,000,000, against which there are offsets of $79,000,000, 
leaving total amount of these claims $219,000,000. 

Referring again to the assets side of $306,000,000, if we leave out 


of consideration entirely the item of mortgages for ship sales, we - 


have assets on which the Board feels it will realize, if given time, 
$207,000,000, not including unexpended appropriation of $32,000,000 for 
completion of vessels and $1,000,000 for Shipping Board operating 
expenses partially restricted. This amount, i. e., $207,000,000, less the 
reserves and suspense item of $44,000,000, leaves a net of $163,000,000. 
Leaving aside the claims, the Board has debts of $71,000,000. So it 
will be seen that in the course of reasonable liquidation, the Board’s 
debts will be paid and it will have a surplus of some $91,000,000, plus 
what is realized from the mortgages on the ships, plus the value of 
the unsold ships themselves, against which there will then be the 
outstanding contingent liabilities of claims amounting to $219,000,000. 

Of this total of $219,000,000 of claims there are in court $54,000,- 
000 of admiralty claims and $62,000,000 before the Court of Claims— 
a total of $116,000,000. The amount of the claims outside of court is, 
therefore, $103,000,000, which the Board hopes to settle for approxi- 
mately $60,000,000—perhaps a little more or perhaps a little less. The 
Board has no scientific basis for this hope, but rather bases it on a 
general knowledge of claims as such. 

Thus it will be seen that the Board, not counting the value of its 
mortgages on ships or the ships themselves, can reasonably claim to 
have more than enough assets to pay all its liabilities and settle its 
claims other than court claims. = 

This, by and large, is the financial picture of its situation, which 
the Board feels it has conservatively drawn. 

In order to settle the claims for the amount named, the Board 
feels that it should have cash available for immediate payments, and 
therefore of the $50,000,000 which it asks for this purpose it desires 
that $30,000,000 be made available at once. The Board in asking this 
feels that it is coming to Congress as a private institution would come 
to a banker, saying: ‘‘We have ample assets with which to liquidate if 
you, Mr. Banker, will advance us the moneys which, in reasonable 
time, we can pay back, if, through the advances, we are given oppor- 
tunity for orderly liquidation.’ 


The Board presents to Congress an estimated budget of its rela- 
tive cash position on June 30 next, which shows an estimated deficit, if 
all its current debts are to be paid (not including claims), of $12,378,- 
767, based on no new current appropriations other than the $12,000,000 
deficiency appropriation which is to be asked on account of construc- 
tion. In its estimated cash position of June 30, 1922, the Board has, 
for purposes of mirroring its contemplated position, assumed that 
the requested deficiency will be granted. The Board has also assumed 
that out of the $55,000,000 appropriation made available to it for the 
current year from liquidation of assets, it will realize but $25,000,000. 
In explanation of this the Board avers that it could have realized the 
entire $55,000,000 had it been willing to begin liquidation immediately 
en its assuming office; but, had it done so, it would not have had 
proper inventories nor assays of values, so that the liquidation would 
have been done possibly at great sacrifice. The Board refused to be- 
gin liquidating until it had both full details of the worth of its assets, 
of general conditions surrounding similar assets which were in private 
competition, and until it had machinery set up to realize the full 
measure of the worth of the assets. So that at this time the Board 
has realized but a few million dollars from sale of assets, and esti- 
mates that by the end of the fiscal year it will have realized only 
$25,000,000 out of the $55,000,000 authorized by the Sundry Civil Bill 
of March 4, 1921. : 


The Board asks that whatever of the $55,000,000 has not been 
realized by June 30 next, be made continuing. This leaves $30,000,000 
from the appropriation which it estimates is the continuing amount 
asked for. Of this $30,000,000, $12,378,767 will be needed to pay the 
anticipated deficit shown in the relative cash position of June 30, 1922, 
leaving an unaccounted surplus when the $55,000,000 has been liqui- 
dated of $18,000,000. This $18,000,000, the Board contemplates, may be 
needed to finish reconditioning ex-German ships which have been 
partly reconditioned by the prior boards, in such cases as it would be 
profitable to the government to complete such reconditioning; the 
moneys might also be needed for liabilities which the Board has 
not been able to locate to date, in spite of its efforts in that direction, 
and these moneys might further be needed if the $50,000,000 to settle 
such claims as are not in court would not be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. If the $18,000,000 is not needed in its entirely, it will, of course, 
be covered to the Treasury for establishment of the Construction Loan 
Fund authorized by the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. It is fair, 
however, to presume, in estimating such a large transaction, that an 
elasticity of $18,000,000 is none too much. In any event, in asking 
to make the $55,000,000 appropriation continuing for another year, the 
Board is not asking for added appropriations from Congress; it is sim- 
ply asking for Congress’ aid to give the Board more time in the 
iquidation, so that the liquidation should not be made at an uncon- 
scionable sacrifice and therefore at a penalty to the Treasury. 

The Board has so far been able to locate some $16,000,000 due by 
it to the Navy Department for work done prior to its assumption of 
office on July 1, 1921. Since the new Board assumed office, July 1 
last, it has paid cash to the Navy for all work done by the Navy. Of 
the $16,000,000 which is due the Navy prior to July 1 last, only 
$9,000,000 was on the books when the new Board assumed office; 
$7,000,000 has come in since, but for obligations incurred prior to July 
1, 1921. The Board has been so engaged in straightening out its 
nnances with outside creditors that it has not had opportunity to 
match accounts with the Navy, and therefore the debt may be more 
than shown on the Board’s books. 

Most of the ships on which work was done for which the Board 
owes the Navy money have been turned over to the Navy by Ex- 
ecutive Order within the last few months, so that the item which 
the Board owes the Navy is for assets held by the Navy. In fact, 
the Board turned over to the Navy by Executive Order within the 
last several months ships, the cost of construction of which was 
about three times what the books show the Board owes the Navy 
prior to July 1 last. 

The Board therefore asks that it be forbidden from paying its 
liability to the Navy, whatever it may be, for amounts due prior to 
July 1 last, from any moneys that have been or are to be appropriated 
and that subsequent legislation be enacted forgiving the debt. 

To summarize: On the liability side the Board brings this picture 
as of June 30 next: At estimates its operating loss for this fiscal year 
at $56,000,000, of which $31,000,000 was made in the first six months, 
and_ $25,000,000 will be for the subsequent six months. It reports in 
its liabilities the debt of $7,000,000 to the Navy uncovered since July 
1, 1921; $65,000,000 in current debts, including the $9,000,000 due the 
Navy prior to July 1, 1921, that were on the books July 1 last; also 
$31,000,000 for completion of new vessels previously contracted for 
from July 1 last to June 30 next, $8,200,000 for reconditioning the 
Leviathian, $5,765.000 assumed obligations on the United States Mail 
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Steamship Company for contracts entered into before the new Board 
assumed office, and $3,000,000 for sundry debts, a total on the dis- 
bursement side of $177,600,000. The Board estimates that with the 
cash on hand July 1 last, with current appropriations from Congress, 
with $12,000,000 deficiency to be voted for construction, with $25,000, - 
000 from liquidation of the $55,000,000 allotment, by reducing the 
amount in hand to agents something over $4,000,000, and that by for- 
giving us of the Navy debt, it will have sufficient funds in the current 
year to pay all debts of the Shipping Board within $12,600,000. 

As stated before, if the $55,000,000 is made continuing, it is con- 
templated $30,000,000 would be left for the Board to realize in the 
coming year, which would pay the $12,000,000 referred to and leave 
$18,000,000 for elasticities covered above. 

Thus, if in addition, $50,000,000 is voted for claims, of which $30,- 
000,000 is asked to be made immediately available, the Board figures 
that it can settle every debt it has, Known and contingent, save such 
as may come from the settlement of claims in court. So that now 
we are at last at the end of the mystery as to the Shipping Board’s 
condition. If these things are done that are now asked, the Board 
will be free from debt, except court claims, and have left its ship 
mortgages and its ships. These, the Board claims, can be liquidated 
to bring vast sums into the treasury if government aid is given to 
shipping. The Board asks for $50,000,000 appropriation for operations 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next, basing this on $4,000,000 
monthly expense which it is now sustaining. The Board claims that 
it is losing less than $1,000,000 per month on actual voyage operations. 
The balance is in necessary repairs to keep up the fleet, cost of tie- 
up of over 1,100 steel ships, and the overhead cost of operating the 
fleet, liquidating assets, and the maintenance of a large legal depart- 
ment to settle claims and properly carry on litigation. Thus, if the 
Board pulled every one of its ships off the ocean, the expense of its 
operation would be in excess of $3,000,000 a month until liquidation had 
been completed, all the ships disposed of, and the claims settled and 
litigation ended. 

The Board feels that, beginning with next July, it should be able 
in a very short time comparatively—maybe a couple of years—to 
end its liquidation and its large overhead expenses. In the meantime, 
world ocean carriage is at its lowest now—the lowest ever known in 
the history of the world—and the Board feels that with the slightest 
upturn in business, its monthly voyage losses will be turned into a 
profit. If this should come within the coming fiscal year, of course, 
the Board will not need the $50,000,000 asked for operations, and the 
difference will be returned to the Treasury.- The Board feels that if 
government aid is rendered American ships enough sales of ships 
will be made to return sums to the Treasury beyond what the Board 
will need during its final liquidating days. In other words, the 
Board draws a promised picture that these appropriations are prob- 
ably, other than for settlement of court claims and the expenses of 
the Shipping Board for administering the merchant marine act, the 
last the Board may have to ask from Congress, and that we have 
reached in these appropriations the end of needed appropriations for 
the Shipping Board. The Board draws the further picture that with 
government aid its fleet can gradually be liquidated into private hands 
and this instrument of war turned into a peace-time profit. The Board 
is able to come with this picture because of the vast work of re- 
organization it has done. By setting up an organization of business 
men competent in the technical branch of the myriad-sided opera- 
tions of its business it is bringing waste and chicane to an end; it is 
proceeding to properly value and liquidate its assets; it has been 
able, by proper operation of its fleets, to maintain all needed world 
routes with a minimum number of ships and an improved service 
which is fast winning back the confidence of shippers; it has been 


enabled to control outgo and to report to Congress a true picture of 
its position. 


AGENCY AGREEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, in testimony 
before the House appropriations committee, made public this 
week, went on record as saying that the board could not get 
away from the managing agency agreements which he so se- 


verely condemned when he became chairman of the board. He 
said, in part: 


As the cost of operating American ships is greater than that of 
any other, and as other countries had the established trade routes 
which we must lose money to gain, it can readily be seen that in 
this depressed market it was impossible to sell ships, and in a mar- 
ket where you cannot sell ships it is next to jmpossible to charter 
same, because the charter hire is based on the sales value of the 
ships, and in this over-tonnaged and depressed market if there is 
no sales value there is practically no charter ‘basis. We have char- 
tered a few ships for special runs. . But although we have done our 
utmost to charter ships we did not do so because in the vast ocean 
carrying competition existing today we could find practically no one 
who felt they could make money chartering ships no matter how 


low the rate, or in many instances if they were given ships for 
nothing. 


Of course, all this will be cured by time. "World conditions will 
improve. The surplus.tonnage will disappear, but in the meantime 
the board, although it is not in sympathy basically with the MO-4 con- 
tract any more today than it was last July, is forced to continue under 
this basis. However, our monthly operating loss on actual voyage 
accounts, which is less than $1,000,000, in return for which expendi- 
ture we are maintaining permanent lines under the Shipping Board 
to practically every port in the world, as directed by the merchant 
marine act. This has been accomplished by increased efficiency of 
operation, which has removed from the MO-4 contract many oppor- 
tunities for waste and chicane. 


For instance, we have consolidated routes where we have more 
than one operator going to the same port, and at the same time have 
kept up ample sailings. We have limited the per diem for subsistence 
of crews. We are taking under our own control the basis of steve- 
doring, and through competent and efficient supervision from Wash- 
ington have improved the operating ability of our agents. 

With improved world conditions and government aid to shipping, 
we hope that the board will within two years, beginning July 1 next. 
be able to get out of ship operation. In the meantime, we maintain 
that although we are forced to continue on the MO-4 basis we_are 
doing so with a minimum of loss and an increased efficiency to which 
the result of the past cannot be compared, and I submit as proof 
thereof our financial statements, and the better feeling and greater 
confidence that exists towards shipping board operations. 

We make no apology for being on the MO-4 basis until the 
changed conditions referred to take place. It is beyond our power 
to get out of it, if we are to maintain, as we must maintain in the 
essential trade, routes covered by the Jones’ act and with which 
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we are heartily in sympathy. But in the meantime we are increasing 
efficiency every day. 


Referring to operations, Chairman Lasker said: 


On December 31, 1920, we were operating 785 berth steamers and 
51 tramp steamers; on June 30, 1921, we were operating 467 berth 
steamers and 82 tramp steamers; today we are operating 390 berth 
steamers and no tramp steamers. It will thus be seen that we would 
naturally be doing a much smaller business because of the fewer 
steamers we are operating. 

When the new board came into being it decided to end the tramp 
service entirely, because it felt that under the law it was mandated 
only to keep alive trade, routes which called for berth steamers. In 
addition, we are running less ships, because we consolidated differ- 
ent lines that were being operated for the shipping board to the 
same ports. It is true that this means some loss of tonnage, but 
the added expense for doing the added gross business was not war- 
ranted. The tramp steamers, for instance, which added to the vol- 
ume, were losing heavily and doing nothing to establish a permanent 
American merchant marine. 

The new board has felt that its functions were those of a semi- 
liquidating body. It is the avowed purpose of the Jones’ act that 
the board should sell its assets and cease operating ships at the 
earliest possible date. In line with that, the new board felt that 
it was not the purpose of the law to see how much gross business 
we could do, if that gross business had to be done at a net loss, 
but rather what was the minimum number of ships we could run 
and keep alive necessary trade routes until such time as they could 
be turned over to private owners. 

With this major policy in mind, which meets not only the Jones’ 
act but, we believe, the spirit of the present Congress and the coun- 
try, we vastly reduced our fleet. Naturally that would reduce our 
gross volume, but at the same time it not only largely decreased 
our net loss (for in this market added gross volume could only be 
done at an increase in loss), but it is helping us get the inefficiency 
reduced and removed in our operations, since we have retained but 
the best operators and can give much more careful supervision to 
their operations. 

We want to make it clear, though, that even with these reduced 
number of ships, we have discontinued no essential trade routes; 
and through the operation of the routes covered by the shipping 
board an American merchant can ship his wares under the American 
flag to any port in the world. 

But, beyond this reason of policy, which brought about a de- 
creased business, is the fact that freights have vastly decreased. 
The same number of ships aS were operating in the year ended 
June 30, 1921, would not have done over half the gross business in 
= and cents if the going rates then were as low as they are 
today. 

Thus, it will be seen that, ship by ship, we are carrying much 
more tonnage today than in the prior years. For instance, on De- 
cember 31, 1920, steel to South America was $14 a ton. The price 
was the same on June 30, 1921. It is only $10 a ton today. Flour 
to the Levant was $16 on December 31, 1920. It dropped to $7.28 
by June 30, 1921, and is $4.48 today. Glucose to the same ports was 
$20 on December 31, 1920, $16 on June 30, 1921, and is $6.50 today. 
Oil to the United Kingdom was one dollar per hundred pounds ‘on 
December 31, 1920; it was sixty-five cents on June 30, 1921; and it 
is thirty cents today. Phosphates to the same ports was $8.75 per 
ton on December 31, 1920; it was $5.40 on June 30, 1921; and is 
$3.80 today. Steel to the Far East was $20 per ton on December 31, 
1920; $16 on June 30, 1921; and is $8 today. 

And so it goes all down the line. Freights are vastly reduced; 
and therefore, ton for ton, the gross earnings are reduced in 
properties. 

We feel that the smaller volume we are doing, entailing a much 
decreased loss to the treasury, permits us, however, to give a much 
better managed service throughout the world, through the better 
control we can exercise by having fewer ships and operators, and 
at the same time serves every port in the world in the spirit of 
the Jones’ act, to-wit, that the shipping board should operate the 
minimum number of ships to keep all essential trade routes alive 
and give good service, and not the maximum number just that we 
may see how much gross business we can do, but rather increase 
this minimum as healthy business conditions warrant. 


MERCHANT MARINE REFERENDUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A newly appointed committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States met in Washington January 19 to begin 
its consideration of policies it will recommend for adoption 
toward the American merchant marine. The committee is made 
up of men prominently identified with business and shipping 
interests. 

Following its investigation, the committee will recommend 
a policy to the national chamber, which may be used as the 
basis for a referendum of the affiliated business organizations. 
Through the medium of the referendum, the national chamber 
will be able to determine the viewpoint of American business 
men on this subject. 

Austin McLanahan, of the banking firm of Alexander Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore, is chairman of the committee. Other mem- 
bers are: Robert S. Alter, vice-president and export manager, 
American Tool Works, Cincinnati; J. L. Ackerson, vice-presi- 
dent, Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa.; Key 
Compton, president, Chesapeake Steamship Company, Baltimore; 
R. Stanley Dollar, vice-president and general manager, Dollar 
Steamship Company, San Francisco; Dr. Ralph E. Heilman, 
dean, School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; S. W. King, president, King, Collie & Co., cotton exporters, 
Dallas, Tex.; James. M. Lykes, member of the firm of Lykes 
Brothers, Shipping Board operators, Galveston, Tex.;, Ogden T. 
McClurg, president, A. C. McClurg Company, publishers, Chi- 
cago, formerly an officer in the United States Navy; Capt. 
Eugene E. O’Donnell, manager marine department of C. H. 
Sprague & Son, Boston; H. H. Raymond, president, Clyde 
Steamship Company, New York, and president of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association; Benjamin Rush, president, In: 
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surance Company of North America, Philadelphia; J. W. Whit- 
sitt, president, the Carolina Line, Charleston, S. C.; John R. 
Gordon, traffic manager, Union Sulphur Company, New York, 
member of the Allied Commission controlling merchant shipping 
during the war; Isaac D. Hunt, vice-president, Ladd and Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


AMERICAN CREWS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. J. Frey, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of operations, commenting on a report from 
Baltimore that the Shipping Board steamer “Western Maid,” 
to sail from Baltimore this week with grain for the Russian 
relief, would be the first American cargo vessel to sail the high 
seas with 100 per cent American born crew, said: 

“Tf the report is correct, the credit is due to Captain Irving 
L. Evans, director, United States Shipping Board. Recruiting 
Sea Service, and his Baltimore representative, Capt. F. Herbert 
Haines. 


“According to Captain Evans’ report dated January 11, 1922, 
when the Sea Service Bureau first began to place men on ship- 


ping board vessels, less than 10 per cent of those placed were 
Americans. 


“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 68.8 per cent 
of the men placed were Americans, and during the succeeding 
five months, for which reports have been compiled, namely, 
July to November, 1921, inclusive, more than 95 per cent of 
men placed by the bureau have been American citizens.” 


AMERICAN SHIPS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In continuance of a study of the performance of American 
and foreign ships in the import and export trade between the 
United States and certain foreign trade regions, the transporta- 
tion division of the Department of Commerce offers the results 
of its investigation covering Africa, India, Australia and the 
Orient, as follows: 


The Orient: The term ‘Orient’? as here used includes China, 
Japan and the Philippines. This region is much more important as a 
market for our exports than as a source of our imports. During the 
first ten months of this year we exported 2,231,932 long tons of com- 
modities to this region and imported 531,754 tons from it. — 

Pacific coast receipts and shipments accounted for practically half 
of our foreign trade with the Orient. On this trade route American 
ships carried 50 per cent of the imports, 56 per cent of the exports, 
and 55 per cent of the total trade. Their position, however, was 
decidedly weaker in the later months of the year than at the begin- 
ning; they carried 72 per cent of the cargo in January and 42 per 
cent in September and October. 

The performance of American ships in the Orient-Atlantic coast 
trade, on the other hand, shows improvement since May. In October 
they carried 52 per cent of the traffic and for the ten months as a 
whole 38 per cent. Imports and exports between the gulf coast and 
the Orient are small. In this region American ships carried 45 per 
cent of the total cargo. 

Australia: Our trade with Australia is the smallest for any of the 
twelve regions specified, amounting for the ten months’ period to 
530,692 long tons, largely exports. 

The Atlantic coast is the chief source of exports to Australia, 
while the Pacific coast receives over half of the imports from this 
region. American ships carried 15 per cent of the exports from the 
Atlantic coast and 52 pér cent of the imports from Australia to the 
Pacific coast. The small volume of gulf-Australia trade was all 
earried by foreign ships. 

India: Foreign trade with India for the first ten months of 1921 
amounted to 865,340 long tons, about evenly divided between imports 
and exports. 

Considerable fluctuation from month to month is apparent in the 
relative position of American and foreign ships in our trade with 
India, and great variation between the Atlantic, gulf and Pacific coasts 
is shown. India-Atlantic coast .traffic, constituting the bulk of the 
movement, was carried largely by foreign ships. During June, July 
and October none of this cargo was secured by American ships. For 
the ten months as a whole, American ships carried 13 per cent. A 
better relative showing is made in the gulf and Pacific coast trade, 
although the volume is small. 

Africa: This region includes all of the continent of Africa, except 
the northern coast, which was included in the Mediterranean region. 

Imports and exports for this region amounted to 728,091 long tons, 
of which 516,897 tons were exports from the Atlantic coast. On this 
trade route American ships carried 20 per cent of the cargo moving 
during the first ten months of 1921. The relative variation from month 
to month was great, being 48 per cent in September and 6 per cent in 
October. There is no particular evidence of general tendency toward 
= decrease or increase in the proportion carried by American 
ships. : 

The figures for the gulf coast and the Pacific coast are so small 


and scattering that the percentages based upon them have no particu- 
lar significance. 


PLUMMER DISCUSSES SHIPPING 
PROBLEM 


Commissioner Plummer, of the Shipping Board, in an ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, O., Jan- 
uary 20, said that the shipping problem of the United States had 
been reduced to a simple business proposition, and one that any 
man who desired to know the truth readily could understand. 
He said the single problem left was how to utilize the great fleet 
of vessels obtained as a result of the war for the national good. 

The fleet at present, he said, was costing the government 
around $5,000,000 a month. In order to prevent a sacrifice of 
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the nation’s investment in ships, he said it was necessary to de- 
vise some means by which they may be kept in operation. 

“Vessels are the messengers, the servants, the builders of 
trade,” said he. “They are almost as essential to the proper de- 
velopment of markets for American goods in foreign-lands as is 
the presence of the goods themselves. Ships as an adjunct of 
trade with countries beyond the sea are priceless.” 

Commissioner Plummer then said that fact had been recog- 
nized by every great commercial nation, and he pointed to the 
national aid extended to shipping by Great Britain, Germany and 
Japan. 

“What the people of England, Japan and Germany have 
learned regarding the industrial necessity of a successful mer- 
chant marine in their foreign trade,” he said, “the people of this 
country are learning—and they must make effective use of their 
knowledge. The tremendous losses which people in the interior 
states of this country suffered through lack of American tonnage 
when the -world war took away those foreign ships upon which 
the nation had foolishly come to depend for service are such as 
cannot be forgotten. 

“We have the shipping brains, but unfortunately, those 
brains have been used to develop foreign shipping, because there 
has been no field under th American flag in which to exercise and 
develop that talent in recent years. Thus, there has grown up 
an anomalous situation. Our coast cities teem with shipping 
brains the eaual of any the world over, but they have become so 
acutely allied with foreign flag steamers, that it is difficult to 
wean them away. Indeed, such men have made shipping their 
livelihood and unless and until the American policy shows 
stability, they cannot afford to sever their foreign relations. 
American shipping has been an ebb and flow industry with a 
mean tide always against the American exporter, and with it all 
has been constantly circulated propaganda to create in the minds 
of the people of the Middle West the idea that the shipowner is 
ever seeking to get his hand into your pockets for his own 
selfish benefit, and these clever propagandists have thus far suc: 
ceeded in building up a tentiment in many sections that has 
prevented these people from meeting the shipowner on a common 
ground for the good of all. 

“For generations the policy of this government has been to 
protect against foreign competition the American industries that 
required protection; but the shipping industry, which needs and 
is entitled to protection more than any other, has had practically 
no protection at all.” 

Mr. Plummer then launched an aitack on “insidious influ- 
ences against American shipping.” Declaring that these influ- 
ences come from most unexpected sources, he said: 


Within the past few weeks one of the commissioners of the 
United States Shipping Board had referred to him copies of a resolu- 
tion adopted by one of the leading commercial organizations in the 
district represented by him, strongly condemning the application of 
one of the preferential measures of the merchant marine act. And, 
strangely, the letter accompanying this resolution gave as a reason 
justifying the resolution’s adoption, that a major portion of the com- 
merce of the port was being carried in ships of foreign nations. | 

It is not believable that stanch American citizens are conscious of 
these subtle influences so constantly at work, but it is well known to 
the eommissioners of the United States Shipping Board that in every 
seaport representatives of foreign shipping interests identify them- 
selves actively with marine associations. The foreign shipping repre- 
sentative knows where his interests and those of his employer lie; he 
appreciates how adverse the building up of American shipping would 
be to his interest and he acts accordingly; but it is not always true 
that the members of the various trade bodies of this country study 
closely enough the impelling reasons for the establishment of an 
American merchant marine to be able to meet with facts, figures and 
information the insistent and continued efforts of those who are more 
concerned in the protection of foreign shipping interests than in the 
establishment of our own. i 

Part of my message, therefore, to members of_ the commercial 
organizations in the various cities of the United States is to put 
themselves on guard against those members of associations who may 
have alliances, direct or indirect, with interests which do not look 
with favor upon an American merchant marine of full vigor, and to 
meet the challenge offered when those hostile interests seek to pass 
resolutions, the effect of which can be but inimical to a merchant 
marine that in the future is to protect the America shipper from 
injustice and discrimination. 

Of course no attempt on our part to regain a fair share of the 
world’s carrying trade will escape foreign objection. Having for so 
many years enjoyed the privilege of taking from this country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually as compensation for carrying our 
cargoes over the oceans—carriage which should have been furnished 
by American ships—they will vociferously complain at any attempt by 
us to assert our right to carry our own goods no matter what methods 
of government assistance we employ to achieve that end. 

Those laws of the first American Congress, giving our ships the 
benefit of preferential tariff duties and preferential tonnage dues—the 
latter being in effect a cash bounty of 44 cents per ton every time one 
of our ships came home—met with strong opposition; but the grand 
figures of Washington, Jefferson and Madison cast an enveloping 
shadow over those now forgotten critics and American ships were 
enabled to go out and remain triumphant upon all the seas of the 
world. Today, when we have the ships, and only assistance in opera- 
tion is required. to give immediate employment for our people and 
relief to our producers, the foreign shipping men realize how near they 
are to be compelled to share with Americans the tremendous business 
which Americans provide and through all their agents, which investi- 
gations by Congress and by the Shipping Board have shown to be 
seattered throughout every state in this union and strongly intrenched 
in all our great cities and ports, are endeavoring to create a public 
sentiment against aid to American ships, no matter what method of 
assistance may be chosen. 

_ Yet, as one year ago last September we were carrying 51 per cent 
of our commerce and during the year just closed the foreigner has not 
hesitated to cut into that business of ours until now, instead of the less 
than one-half which he handled a year ago he, the foreigner, is carry- 
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ing two and one-half times as much of our own trade as we, the 
Americans, are carrying, it does seem as if he might keep a little 
more quiet while we are trying to win back a part of the carrying 
business which really was ours only one year ago. But the foreigner 
is even willing to go 50-50 with us in carrying the cargoes which we 
produce and pay for. 

And here is another important fact which must not be over- 
looked. As the foreigner has taken from us the bulk of our ocean 
carrying business by reducing his rates below ours, so the only way 
in which we can regain that which we have lost during the past year 
is by enabling our ships to make rates lower than the foreign ship 
can meet. Every time the ocean rate on cargoes is reduced it means 
a lower cost to our people on all goods imported; and it also enables 
the exported goods of Americans to be delivered in foreign markets 
at a cheaper price than would otherwise be possible—thus increasing 
our markets there and giving increased employment to the workmen 
of this country. 

_ What savings there have been to our people through the reduc- 
tion in ocean freight rates brought about by the entrance of America’s 
newly built fleet of merchant ships into the world’s carrying trade at 
the close of the world war cannot be accurately stated; but everyone 
familiar with the almost unlimited prices which we were being forced 
to pay for the services of foreign vessels at the time our ships began 
to make their presence felt will admit that those figures run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. To enable this merchant fleet of ours 
to remain active under our own flag is to insure us not only the 
lowest possible ocean transportation rates for our goods, but every 
American ship carrying goods to a foreign land is an active agent 
for our industries, an effective “drummer” for trade, a means of 
encouraging and facilitating travel between other lands and the United 
States, with that consequent better acquaintance of citizens which is 
one of the best guarantees against international misunderstandings 
which furnish an excuse for wars. 

_ At present much discussion is heard regarding the value of Ship- 
ping Board ships. Of course, unless it is possible to operate them, 
they have practically no value and the price at which tonnage is being 
sold abroad, tonnage adapted to the trade for which it is being pur- 
chased, is but a fraction of the price which American people paid to 
build these ships in response to the call of the allies. 

_Of course, the reason why ships of the world are of comparatively 
little value today is the fact that the ocean-borne commerce of the 
world is far less in amount than it was in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the world war; and that lack of cargoes means a present sur- 
plus of ships; but it is not fair to ask that the United States be the 
one to carry an unfair portion of this burden of unemployed ships. 
Even now there is an immense amount of freight moving upon the 
oceans; there is at present, in spite of the tremendous depression in 
shipping employment for 45,000,000 tons of ocean going vessels; there 
is a vast amount of freight moving to and from the United States at 
the present time; but American ships are carrying only 30 per cent of 
it. The foreigner is carrying two and one-half times as much of the 
United States ocean-borne commerce as the ships of the United States 
are carrying. If we be but given the opportunity to carry our fair 
share of this commerce of ours there will be employment for the bulk 
of our American vessels; and the moment that permanent employment 
of United States vessels is assured the market value of the vast fleet 
the people of this country now own will rise to normal figures and 
these ships then can be sold to American operators at a price far 
greater than that at which they can be sold today. As a matter of 
fact there is no real market for these ships today. Americans cannot 
afford to buy them at any price for use in our foreign trade. This is 
not speculation. This is a fact. 

_ Yet, ships suitable for our coastwise trade can be sold at some- 
thing like a reasonable figure. And the reason why American ships 
suitable for our coastwise trade do bring from $75 to $90 per ton or 
better is because in the coastwise trade they have the direct govern- 
ment assistance of that national law which limits our coastwise busi- 
ness to vessels of the United States. We have under normal conditions 
no foreign competitors in our coastwise trade. Now it is evident that 
if government will do for our ships in the foreign trade that which in 
another way it does for ships in the coastwise trade and thus make 
their profitable operation in the foreign trade possible, there will be an 
immediate increase in the sale value of this gigantic fleet in which 
billions of the people’s money has been invested; and it is a very con- 
servative statement to say that any suitable assistance, be it in the 
form of subsidy as proposed by the commission of 1905, by preferences 
as proposed in the Jones act of last year, or by some form of tariff 
assistance, will add hundreds of millions of dollars to the present 
market value of these ships and thus repay in money received from 
sales many times the amounts which might be contributed by law 
to make the profitable operation of these ships in the foreign trade 
possible. It is a plain business proposition. We have the ships, the 
investment is there. That is the central fact around which all other 
propositions must revolve. We have the power at comparatively 
moderate cost to make those ships a valuable asset. If the millions 
of dollars which the public operation of these ships even now is causing 
to be spent—much of it in caring for tied up ships which are steadily 
decreasing in value—could be diverted to the direct assistance of these 
same ships, so that the operation of these vessels would be put in the 
hands of men who had invested their own money in them, and so 
had their own financial interests to serve, their own money to save, 
the net result would be no real increase in the public cost, but the 
creation and maintenance of a privately-owned merchant marine 
which would be of inestimable value in supporting permanently the 
prosperity of this country—a giant industry of nationwide influence 
in time of peace, a naval auxiliary of measureless value in time of war. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Carriers for which C. W. Galligan and F. L. Speiden are 
publishing agents have filed two tariffs, effective February 15, 
which, it is believed, will attract attention, if not result in oppo- 
sition. The first is a joint tariff issued by Galligan (his I. C. C. 
No. 2) and Speiden (his I. C. C. No. 549) establishing what they 
call proportional rates on classes and commodities in what they 
have named a Chicago-Panama-Pacific tariff, from points in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin to Brunswick, 
Charleston, Gulfport, Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans, Panama 
City, Pensacola, Savannah, Wilmington and other points shown 
in items 5 and 10 on page 19 of the tariff. 

The second tariff is Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 531, which he 
calls the Ohio River-Panama-Pacific tariff. It establishes rates 
on classes and commodities from Ohio and Mississippi river 
points, Lexington, Ky., St. Louis, E. St. Louis and other points 
mentioned in the tariff, to the same ports for application to traffic 
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going beyond those ports through the Pdnama Canal to Pacific 
coast destinations in the United States and British Columbia. 
The rates stated in the tariffs are to include the expense neces- 
sary to make ship-side delivery. 

While the tariffs are denominated proportional, they do not 
fall within the Commission’s definition of proportional rates, be- 
cause they are not limited to carriage beyond by a carrier subject 
to the interstate commerce law. That, of course, is only a tech- 
nical point, but if any questions are raised about the tariffs it 
is probable the Commission will call attention to its definition 
of a proportional rate and ask the agents to indicate wherein 
the tariffs are limited to apply to transshipments beyond the 
ports over the routes of carriers subject to interstate commerce 
law. 

No explanation accompanied the tariffs setting forth the 
It was assumed, however, that 
they were filed at the instigation of southern carriers who de- 
sired to compete for a part of the haul from territory north of 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi rivers on traffic destined 
to the west coast via the Panama Canal. 

During federal control the Railroad Administration equalized 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports with north Atlantic ports. In 
doing that it followed the lead of the Southern Railway, which, 
prior to federal control, equalized New Orleans and Mobile with 
New York and other north Atlantic ports. That carrier accom- 
plished the equalization by shrinking its local rates so that when 
added to the full locals of the carriers north of the Ohio river, 
the through rates from points of origin north of that stream 
became the same as the rates to New York and other north 
Atlantic ports. 

Establishment of proportional or transshipment rates on 
traffic destined to the west coast via the Panama Canal, how- 
ever, is an innovation, the effect of which it was not easy to 
forecast immediately upon the filing of the tariffs. i 

On its own initiative, in I. and S. No. 1476, the Commission 
has suspended, from February 15 to June 15, the Galligan and 
Speiden tariffs naming proportional rates from Chicago, and Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio River crossings, through south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, on classes and commodities, applicable on traffic 
destined to the Pacific coast via the Panama Canal. The rates, 
but for the suspension order, would have become operative Feb- 
ruary 15. According to the terms of the Commission’s announce- 
ment the suspension was ordered, not o n the complaint of any 
one interested, but wholly upon its own initiative. 

Suspension was expected by those who recalled the fact that 
the definition of a proportional rate made by the Commission, as 
being one for the further carriage of goods, beyond the rails of 
the publishing lines, by a carrier or carriers subject to its juris- 
diction. The rates called proportionals in these tariffs are to 
apply on the routes of carriers that may not all be subject to 
the Commission’s jurisdiction, as for instance the boat lines 
not owned or linked up with carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce law. The day the Galligan and Speiden tariffs were 
suspended the Mississippi-Warrior service filed a similar tariff. 

That technical ground of objection, however, it is believed, 
is not the main cause for the suspension. It is suspected that 
rail lines serving the north Atlantic ports object to the so-called 
proportional rates because they equalize class rates, through 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports, with those through the north 
Atlantic ports. Such equalization calls for marked reductions. 
For purpose of illustration, the present and proposed class rates 
from Chicago to New Orleans are as follows: 


Classification. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
ON ee ee ee. Southern 226% 193 159 137 109 91 
PRODORCE 5 oie 5.8 cecccleeet Official 157% 138% 105 73% 6314 5214 


EXPORT PETROLEUM RATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, January 19, vacated that part of its order 
in I. and S. 1471, suspending the export rate of 16% cents on 
Petroleum products from Shreveport to Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, and intermediate ports. The effect of the vacation is 
to permit the export rate to become operative January 24. All 
other parts of the suspension order, however, continue in force. 





EXPORTATION OF ARMS, ETC. 


_ Congress passed this week and sent to President Harding for 
his approval the following resolution (S. J. Res. 124) relating to 
the exportation of arms or munitions of war to certain countries: 


.That whenever the President finds that in any American country, 
or in any country in which the United States exercises extraterritorial 
Jurisdiction, conditions of domestic violence exist, which are or may be 
Promoted by the use of arms or munitions of war procuretl from the 
United States, and makes proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful 
to export, except under such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent prescribes, any arms or munitions of war from any place in the 
United States to such country until otherwise ordered by the President 
or by Congress. 

. sec, 2. Whoever exports any arms or munitions of war in viola- 
tion of Section 1 shall, on conviction, be punished by fine not exceed- 
ng $10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 

th Sec. 3. The joint resolution entitled, “Joint resolution to prohibit 
the ¢XPort of coal or other material used in war from any seaport of 
he United States,”’ approved April 22, 1898, and the joint resolution 
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entitled, ‘‘Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution to prohibit the 
export of coal or other material used in war from any seaport of the 
United States,’’ approved March 14, 1912, are repealed. 


VESSELS FOR RUSSIAN GRAIN 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has announced the Ship- 
ping Board vessels allocated to carry grain to Reval, the first 
half of January, for the American Relief Expedition, as follows: 


New Orleans: 
S.S. John Stevens, assigned to the Tampa Interocean S.S. Co. 
S.S. Ward, assigned to Trosdal, Plant & LaFonta. 
S.S. Eastern Exporter, assigned to Trosdal, Plant & LaFonta. 
S.S. Belvedere, assigned to Lykes Brothers. 
S.S. Brave Coeur, assigned to Lykes Brothers. 
Baltimore: 
5.8. Clairton, assigned to J. H. Winchester. 
S.S. Absaroka, assigned to Baltimore Steamship Co. 
S.S. West Neris, assigned to W. A. Blake Co. 
S.S. Western Maid, assigned to States Marine Stamship Co. 
. — Chatala, assigned to States Marine Steamship Co. 
sIphia: 
. Eastern Ocean, assigned to Export Steamship Co. 
.S. Argus, assigned to Black Diamond Steamship Co. 
* §.S. Aquaris, assigned to Cosmopolitan Steamship Co. 
New York: 
58.8. Eastern Glade, assigned to Moore & McCormack. 
Newport News, Va.: 
S.S. Effna, assigned to Harris-McGill Co. 
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ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


The report of the International Joint Commission recom- 
mending development of a waterway via the St. Lawrence and 
Welland Canal for ocean-going vessels from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean was transmitted this week to Congress 
by President Harding. The report was made under an act 
passed March 2, 1919. Senator Kellogg of Minnesota said the 
first step to be taken under the report was the execution of a 


treaty between the United States and Canada relative to the 
project. 





CANADIAN MARKING REGULATIONS 


By an order in council, the Canadian government has again 
postponed the effective date of the marking regulations provided 
in section 12-A of chapter 27 of the statutes of Canada, 1921. The 
latest postponement puts off the operative date of the regulations 
until the end of the next session of parliament. That is equiva- 
lent to postponement until further order. The British embassy 
in Washington has been so advised and the part of the embassy 
devoted to Canadian affairs has taken steps to advise those in 
this country interested in the matter. Mr. Mahoney, in charge of 
Canadian affairs at the embassy, says he will be pleased to give 
further information on that subject if this notice is not sufficient. 


NEW LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP ge 

The Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., has added the 
steamship “Jacob Luckenbach” to its intercostal service from 
New Orleans and Mobile to U. S. Pacific coast ports. This vessel 
was formerly the “Argentina” and is 416 feet 4 inches long, has 


a dead weight capacity of 9600 tons and a speed of 12 knots, and 
is classed 100 A-1. 





SHIP SUBSIDY REPORT 


Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board said, January 16, he 
expected to have his report on the ship subsidy ready for Presi- 
dent Harding by the end of next week. He said he had not yet 
reached a conclusion as to the recommendation of the ship 
owners, operators and builders for a subsidy of a flat amount 


per ton. He discussed the plan further with shipping men in 
New York January 17. 


SALE OF VESSELS 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation this week sold two ves- 
sels, the Tuckahoe to _C. H. Sprague & Sons, and the Absecon to 
A. H. Bull & Co. President Powell declined to make public 
the amounts received for the ships, except to say that they were 
sold at world market prices. The vessels probably will be used 
in the coastwise trade. 

The Shipping Board has sold the Northern Pacific to H. F. 
Alexander, of the Admiral Line, for $1,000,000. The vessel will 
probably be used in the coastwise trade. 


c. B. & Q. BONDS 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has been authorized by 
the Commission to issue and sell at not less than 89.5 per cent 
of par and accrued interest $30,000,000 of 5 per cent first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. The proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be applied on the following proposed expenditures in 
1922: Roadway and structure, $13,956,750; equipment, $15,380,- 
750, and new line, $800,000. 

The bonds will mature August 1, 1971. The company said 
the bonds would be sold at not less than 93 per cent of par and 
accrued interest, and that the expenses of the sale would not 
be greater than 3.5 per cent additional, the total cost to the 
company to be not more than 5% per cent per annum. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, but submitted no opinion. 












































































DEBATE ON MILEAGE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As a substitute’ for Senate Biil 848, which provides for the 
issuance of interchangeable non-transferable 5,000-mile tickets 
to be sold at the rate of 2% cents a mile, Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, in a de- 
bate on the measure, January 18, under the unanimous consent 
agreement obtained by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, offered an 
amendment providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be empowered to require, after notice and hearing, carriers to 
issue at such offices as may be prescribed by the Commission 
interchangeable mileage tickets at a just and reasonable rate per 
mile, good for interstate passenger carriage on the trains of car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act. i 

Under the proposed amendment the tickets would be issued 
for not more than 5,000 nor less than 1,000 miles. The Commis- 
sion also would prescribe whether the tickets were transfer- 
able or non-transferable, what identification should be required 
and also what baggage privileges the holders of the tickets 
should have. The amendment also carries a penalty clause 
providing a fine of not more than $1,000 for carriers refusing to 
obey the order of the Commission. 

Speaking in support of the pending bill, which was taken 
away from the Senate interstate commerce committee on request 
of Senator Robinson, the Arkansan said there was a great de- 
mand for mileage book legislation, as evidenced by numerous 
bills that had been introduced on that subject. He said bills 
had been introduced by Senators Watson (Indiana), McKellar, 
Lenroot, Spencer, Harris and himself. 

Investigation of the subject, he continued, had led him to be- 
lieve that the mileage books should be issued in blocks of 2,000 
miles rather than 5,000 miles as provided by the bill. He said 
this would result in an increase and not a decrease in carrier 
revenues. He said the demand for the legislation came in large 
part from commercial travelers and their associations, manu- 
facturers’ associations, jobbers’ associations, farming organiza- 
tions, theatrical and moving-picture companies, and, in general, 
organizations whose representatives travel a great deal. 

“Undoubtedly the principle upon which such legislation 
rests, and should be justified, is a recognition of wholesaling in 
transportation,’ said Senator Robinson. “I am not unmindful 
of the fact that some of the courts have stated in decisions that 
the principle of wholesaling is not recognized in the laws in con- 
nection with transportation. I have found no case, however, in 
which such a statement is more than obiter. Undoubtedly the 
principle of wholesaling is now and has for a long period 
been applied in connection with freight rates, and no reason can 
be assigned why it should be applied to freight rates and not to 
passenger rates.” 

Senator Cummins differed with the Arkansan when the lat- 
ter said the primary object of the order of the Director-General 
abolishing mileage books was to decrease travel on account of 
war demands, saying that the Girector-General increased pas- 
senger fares to 3 cents a mile to increase revenues and that he 
supposed the abolition of the mileage books was for the same 
purpose. Senator Cummins also added that if the purpose of the 
Director-General was to decrease travel, he had failed signally, 
because from the time the fares were increased, passenger travel 
advanced by leaps and bounds up to 1921. There was more pas- 
senger travel in 1920 than ever before in the history of the roads, 
he said. Senator Robinson admitted that in spite of the effort 
to reduce travel that it increased, but he contended that was due 
to conditions which then existed and to the state of mind of the 
people. He referred to the increased travel due to relatives and 
friends of soldiers visiting army camps. 

Issuance of mileage books will stimulate travel now, Senator 
Robinson said, adding that the railroad executives do not seem 
to realize that by maintenance of both excessive freight and pas- 
senger rates, business which should ordinarily be conducted by 
the railroads is being diverted to other instrumentalities. 


“If freight rates were reduced tomorrow, judiciously re- 
duced,” he continued, “intelligently reduced, it probably would 
promote more business and yield more revenue than the rail- 
roads now are receiving, and the same is equally true of pas- 
senger rates.” 


Senator Walsh of Massachusetts and Senator McKellar of 
‘rennessee joined in the views held by Senator Robinson. 

Senator Cummins said the position he took with regard to 
the bill was that the Commission was the best judge of what 
the fares should be. 

“TI for one,” said he, “do not feel like reviewing the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and insisting that it is 
less qualified to enter a judgment upon this question than the 
Congress of the United States, which must necessarily act with 
very inadequate and imperfect information.” 


‘Senator Robinson charged that Pullman cars and passenger 
trains were running half filled now. 

“While the revenues for the first half of 1921, under the high 
rates I have already described,” said he, “exceeded the revenues 
for the first half of 1920 by $8,666,000 plus, the number of fares 
paid was approximately 73,000,000 less in the first half of 1921 
than in the first half of 1920. The number of fares paid in the 
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first half of 1920 was 595,771,000. The number of fares paid in 
the same period of 1921 was only 522,195,000, or more than 73. 
000,000 less, tending to show that these rates did discourage 
travel very greatly. 

“In addition to that, not only were the number of fares 
sold under the high rate greatly diminished, as I have just shown, 
but the average journey traveled under the new and high rates 
for the first half of 1921 was only 35.4 miles, while the average 
journey under the lower rate in force in the first half of 1920 
was 36.41 miles. 

“The total freight revenues for the first six months of 1921 
were $1,863,836,308, as against $1,860,948,323 for the first half of 
1920. The difference in freight earnings under the higher rates 


. prevailing in the first half of 1921 and those of the first half 


of 1920 was less than $3,000,000. 

“How docs the tonnage compare? Senaters will see the 
force of the point I am attempting to make when [ cite the fig. 
ures. Tonnage, like passenger travel, dropped. The tonnage in 
the first half of 1920, the same comparative period, was 1,020- 
118 tons. In the first half of 1921, under the exorbitant rates 
which were then and are now being charged, the tonnage 
dropped to 779,360 tons. 

*“As in the case of passenger fares, all of the facts and cir. 
cumstances existing at the time concurred in producing this 
disparity, but in six months under low rates for freight the 
railroads received almost as much as they received in a similar 
period under the enormously increased rates, and at the same 
time their business dropped from more than 1,000,000 tons to 
779,000 tons, plus.” 

Senator Cummins inquired whether the senator did no 
recognize that there were other conditions that affect passenger 
travel than the rate charged. Senator Robinson replied he had 
so stated and that the figures he was using were not conclusive 
on the subject, but that they were merely persuasive. 

Senator Pomerene said he objected to the proposed legis- 
lation not because he did not think rates should be reduced, but 
because he did not think the precedent should be established 
of having Congress fix rates. He said if Congress acted favor- 
ably in this instance, somebody would be coming along with a 
request for rates.on iron and steel and every other commodity 
that is shipped. 

“With the general proposition that legislatures cannot suc- 
cessfully fix transportation rates, I am in hearty accord,” said 
Senator Robinson. “We do not possess the information nor the 
agencies necessary successfully and intelligently to perform 
such services. I wish to be entirely frank with the Senate. If 
I thought the Commission would act and act promptly upon 
the matter I would have no objection to referring it to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. But I am advised that the Com- 
mission have had this matter under consideration for several 
months, and they stand approximately evenly divided on the 
question of policy. They now, in my opinion, have the power 
to authorize the issuance of mileage books in the exercise of 
their general power to fix just and reasonable rates. 

“T have no hesitancy in saying that I have been disappointed 
with the manner in which the transportation act has been ap- 
plied through the instrumentality of the railway executives. 
Their policies in some particulars have depopularized the very 
liberal rule of rate making prescribed in that act. They ought 
to have gone forward in the carrying out of the act in a way 
that would draw to the railroads the confidence of the people 
whom they serve. Necessarily many rates in the new tariffs 
quickly proved the necessity for corrections. Railroad authori 
ties have ibeen slow to make them, slow to make any conces 
sions. For fear of establishing precedents that might later rise 
to plague them they have stood still when they ought to have 
advanced. 


“IT indulge the hope that the Senate, having full knowledge 
of the subject, will enact this legislation, and do it by an over 
whelming vote. 


“There is nothing further that I can say now that will clarify 
the issue presented by the amendment of the senator from Iowa. 
The power exercised in this bill is a legislative power. It is our 
right to exercise it if we can do so intelligently. The proposition 
involved is simple. Any senator can understand it. Why, thet, 
delay action by sending it to the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission, whom we know to be so divided upon the subject tha‘ 
results are not likely to be prompt?” 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


The American Farm Bureau Federation will urge the follow 
ing for transportation relief at the agricultural conference which 
will begin in Washington January 23: “1. Immediate reduc 
tions in freight rates. 2. All savings in operating costs to be 
at once reflected in further rate reductions until entire increas¢ 
of August 26, 1920, is wiped out. 3. Repeal or amendment of 
the Cummins-Esch law so as to abrogate the guaranty clause, 
restore to the states jurisdiction in intrastate rates, vitalize the 
Railroad Labor Board and co-ordinate wage-making powers with 
the rate-making power of the Interstate Commerce Commissiol. 
4. Repeal or amendment of the Adamson law, so as to nullify 
the national agreements.” 
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RATE INFORMATION WANTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Steenerson of Minnesota has introduced a 
resolution (H.Res. 266) requesting the President to furnish to the 
House information regarding freight rates on dairy supplies ana 
agricultural implements. ; ; 

The resolution submitted by Representative Steenerson on 
freight rates on dairy products and agricultural implements fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
transmit to the House of Representatives all information in his pos- 
session Or in the possession of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
relative to the alleged practice of charging freight on butter tubs made 
and shipped from Duluth and other points in Minnesota to Red River 
Valley points in Minnesota, plus freight from Elgin, Ill.; and _ also 
relative to the practice of charging freight upon agricultural machinery 
shipped from points west of Pittsburgh to points in Minnesota, plus 
freight from’ Pittsburgh, Pa.; and also all information in his pos- 
session or in possession of said Commission as to what statutory 
authority or other legal authority exists or is claimed to exist to 
justify or authorize such discriminatory and unjust practices. 


The implication of the resolution is that the makers of but- 
ter tubs and agricultural machinery follow the practice prevail- 
ing in a large part of the steel industry of quoting prices on the 
theory that the product it was selling was made at Pittsburgh 
and that the buyer had to pay the freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to the place at which he desired to use it. 

An investigation of that practice is being carried on by the 
Federal Trade Commission, with a view to coming to a conclu- 
sion as to whether it is or is not an unfair method of competi- 
tion. The practice is not always followed by the whole of the 
steel industry. In times of brisk demand it is more generally 
observed, according to witnesses who have appeared before the 
Federal Trade Commission, than in times of light demand. 

Defenders of the practice contend that it is fair to producers 
and to consumers, because, in some instances, the buyer, of steel, 
at least, pays less than the actual freight paid by the shipment. 
In other words, that when he buys in Bethlehem, Pa., and ships 
to Ohio, the amount added to the cost of the article, to repre- 
sent the freight, is less than the amount of freight from Bethle- 
hem to the Ohio destination. Critics of the system object to it 
because, when a man buys steel at some point west of Pittsburgh, 
for delivery at a point still farther west, the buyer pays, as 
freight, an amount greater than the freight actually collected 
from the seller. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER RATES ATTACKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The North Carolina Pine Association and the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association have joined the movement inaug- 
urated by the Southern Pine Association, by means of a formal 
complaint, for a revision downward of rates on pine and other 
kinds of lumber, from the Southeast to destination east of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh Line and north of the Potomac river. Their 
complaint was prepared by W. J. Strobel, for the North Carolina 
Association and, J. S. Parish for the Georgia Saw Mill Associa- 
tion. 

The burden of their complaint is that, due to the combined 
increases resulting from General Order 28, the Commission’s de- 
cision in Ex Parte 74 and the subsequent adjustment by ‘the car- 
tiers, rates on lumber and forest products, from Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Florida to the northern and 
eastern destinations, have been subjected to a much higher pey- 
centage increase, and in certain instances, to a greater advagice 
in cents per 100 pounds than the rates from other lumber pro- 
ducing territories, particularly the Pacific Coast. Vi 

It was alleged in théir complaint that the existing high rate 
has driven a large percentage of lumber to movement by steamer 
sailing vessel and barges at rates much lower than those made 
by the carriers by railroad,» A further allegation is that the in- 
terior mills, not closely adjatent to water, are compelled to mar. 
ket their lumber by rail, if it: is to be marketed at ajl, in compe- 
tition with the lumber from mills which can ship wholly by wa- 
ter. They averred that the existing rail rates have caused ana 
are still causing, the diversion of an abnormal percentage of 
lumber to water carriage. And this too, they suggested, at a 
time when thousands of cars stand idle upon the railroad tracks 
and when all who are interested, in a broad way, in the railroad 
Problem are seriously concerned on account of the constantly de- 
easing volume of rail traffic. 


CHAMBER CONSIDERS SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The railroad situation and what should be done about it 
fom the business standpoint will be considered at a meeting 
of the National Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to be held in Washington, February 8 and 9,” 
‘ays a statement issued by the Chamber. 





the 1,400 business organizations within the membership of the 
chamber, 


_ “Some business men who have followed closely the railroad 
Situation since the roads were turned back to private control, 
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see a drift towards government ownership and operation unless 
there can be worked out some plan by which the roads can be 


put on a self-supporting basis. They feel that the transportation 
act should be given a longer trial and that attempts which are 
being made in Congress to amend the act, if successful, will pre- 
cipitate a crisis which may make it impossible for the roads to 
continue under private management. As yet, in their opinion 
such an increase in earnings as has been attained may have 
been reached at the expense of proper maintenance. 

“The chamber’s railroad committee, which has just con- 
cluded a meeting in Washington at which the situation was 
gone over, is of the opinion that the transportation act can be 
left untouched and at the same time there can be worked, out 
a constructive plan which will help solve the problem. It will 
prepare a report to be presented at the council meeting, suggest- 
ing a program for dealing with the situation. This report when 
completed will propose means for keeping the national interest 
in adequate transportation foremost in all measures which may 
be taken in relation to transportation. 


“The railroad committee in the past has made suggestions 
which have been adopted by the chamber’s membership and the 
corresponding principles subsequently have appeared in legisla- 
tion. The transportation act itself contains many features which 
the committee strongly recommends as a result of the years of 
study which it has devoted to railroad transportation in the 
United States.” 


BENTON FILES STATEMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, in a statement 
filed with the Senate committee on interstate commerce, de- 
clared, after reviewing briefly the statements made on behalf 
of the state commissions in the hearings on the Capper and 
Nicholson bills, that “the foregoing facts have not been denied.” 

“I do not overlook,” said he, “some loose general language 
by carrier representatives intended to create the impression on 
the part of the committee that somehow the situation as to the 
destruction of state power of regulation had been exaggerated. 
Neither do I forget that Commissioner Hall also referred to the 
statement that the federal. commission had made orders in 
twenty-four states which had operated to freeze the rates in- 
volved in those states, as an exaggeration, saying, ‘at the out- 
side that has not happened in more than thirteen or fourteen 
states.” ‘Commissioner Hall’s statement is quite accurate so far 
as freight rates are concerned, but the statement to which he 
refers was not intended to relate to freight rates alone. The 
orders of the federal commission affect passenger rates in the 
same way that they do freight rates, although the results are 
not so serious. 

“As I look at the record now, the opponents of the proposed 
legislation have not taken issue with us as to the facts which 
were stated in our presentation. That these twenty-five orders 
have been made; that the states, to the extent indicated by the 
orders, and by the quoted decisions of the federal commission 
have been disabled to. exercise their formerly accustomed pow: 
ers of regulation; that the rulings and decisions which we placed 
before the committee, with all that they imply, were made as 
stated, is not questioned. 


“The time which has intervened since November 2, so far 
as devoted to this hearing, has been consumed by the oppon- 
ents of the proposed legislation mainly in urging their opinions 
strongly upon you to the effect that the decisions complained 
of were right, and in accordance with the law, and that the law 
should not be changed. 


“This makes the issue quite clear. If the Congress enter- 
tains the opinions expressed by the opponents of the proposed 
legislation, then there is no occasion to legislate. Accordingly, 
what Congress has to do is to determine whether it desires the 
states to have any real rate-making power, which may not be 
disregarded by the carriers, and destroyed by the federal com- 
mission. If its desire is that the federal commission shall ex- 
ercise control over all rates, and be able to withdraw any or all 
of the rates within a state from the reach of the regulatory 
power of that state, there is no occasion to do anything, for 
that is the power the federal commission now exercises, assum- 
ing the validity of its orders.” 

Mr. Benton then discussed the amendments proposed by the 
state commission. Referring to the one which would deprive the 
carriers of‘the right to complain against unjust discrimination, he 
said: 

“The important change is the elimination of the words giv- 
ing the carrier the right to institute a discrimination proceed- 
ing. We contend that there is no good reason for permitting 
the carrier to do that unless you intend that such proceedings, 
instead of being maintained to protect shippers or localities, 
shall in fact be what the federal commission has frankly made 
them—that is, revenue proceedings. 

“If shippers and localities are hurt by discriminatory rates, 
they know it, and will take the necessary steps to secure relief. 
If they are not affected sufficiently to care to make complaint, 
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then there is certainly no situation existing which calls for an 
exercise of federal power; and no carrier ought to be permitted 
to institute proceedings for the pretended purpose of avoiding 
discrimination, but for the real purpose of procuring federal 
authority to disregard a state law, which the carrier prefers 
not to obey. 

“If complaints were left to be made by those that suffer 
from discriminations, is it conceivable that any interstate ship- 
per or traveler would have instituted litigation to set aside the 
Iowa minimum weight law, or the Texas order for slatting 
watermelon cars, or the South Carolina minimum passenger fare 
law, or to compel the imposition of a conductor’s penalty charge 
in that state? 

“This power which the law now gives to the éarriers to 
complain of other people’s grievances seem to us illogical, and 
designed to multiply cases before the federal commission, and 
to harrass and break down state authority.” 

After setting forth the proposed amendment of Section 13, 
paragraph 4, Mr. Benton said: 

“T said early in the hearing that if Congress desired to 
cure the existing situation, and protect the states from encroach- 
ment by the federal commission, it must go beyond a mere 
amerdment of the transportation act. We have shown the sub- 
stantial destruction of the regulatory power of more than half 
the states of the Union. This is a situation inconsistent with 
the historic policy of our dual form of government. The pur- 
pose of any amendments that you may make will be to relieve 
the situation. It makes no difference whether the commission 
in making the orders it has made was acting under a new power, 
granted in the transportation act, or under an unsuspected pre- 
existing power which it had under the law as it stood before 
that act was passed. The question is, does Congress approve 
of the existing situation, and desire that the federal commis- 
sion shall continue to make crders of like character hereafter? 

“If Congress does not approve, such amendments ought now 
to be made as will certainly cure the situation. Our friends on 
the other side have made it very clear that amendment of the 
transportation act merely will not do this, for they have said— 
both carrier attorneys and commissioners—that all of these or- 
ders might have been made under the law as it stood before the 
transportation act was passed. Nothing is more certain, accord- 
ingly, than that we shall have a continuance of such orders, 
irrespective of any amendment of the transportation act, unless 
you indicate clearly a limit beyond which you do not intend the 
commission to go in prescribing state rates. 

“What the proponents of amendments ask Congress to do 
is to determine the extent of the authority intended to be given 
the federal commission, and to use clear, plain language in 
stating it. 

“As 1 have already said, the federal government ought not 
to override state laws, even when it has the power, except for 
very strong reasons. Under the proviso which is now pre- 
sented, the commission can reach every case where any serious 
injury is found to result to any person or place from intrastate 
rates. If, however, there is a technical injury, which is merely 
trivial, then we submit that, as a matter of public policy, the 
federal government ought not to exercise its superior power to 
break down the state law, which must be assumed to have been 
made to meet the needs of the particular local situation, and 
to be of benefit to the people of the state, who are also citizens 
of the nation. 

“The inquiry ought always to be, not whether a plausible 
excuse for setting aside the state rate may be found, but whether 
any such serious situation exists that the national power ought 
to displace the state power. 

“While Congress used the words ‘undue,’ ‘unjust,’ ‘unreason- 
able,’ the commission ,in practice appears to attach no real 
significance to them. Cases have been pointed out which we 
think prove this conclusively. 

“We ask Congress to provide that no state shall be dis- 
turbed unless it is found to be ‘unreasonable and noncompen- 
satory.’ If a state rate is on a reasonable basis, and the inter- 
state rate not reasonable, we think that it is the interstate rate 
which should be changed, and not the intrastate rate. But 
the supreme court has held that in a discrimination case the 
question of reasonableness is not involved. We are met with 
this suggestion from the commission in discrimination cases 
before it. * * * ; 

“Whether the extent of the jurisdiction of the commission 
should be made clear, and a procedure prescribed which shall 
prevent the commission from acting beyond such jurisdiction, 
is tremendously important,\entirely aside from the question of 
how much power shall be granted. 

“That this is a government of laws, and not of men, has 
been the boast of our people since the government was founded. 
There is no irresponsible power anywhere unless it be found 
to have been lodged in the hands of the federal commission. If 
that commission has been given power to set aside state rates, 
regulations and practices which it finds cause ‘discrimination 
against interstate commerce,’ if the term ‘discrimination against 
interstate commerce’ is of uncertain meaning, if the commis- 
sion is not required to state on what facts it bases its finding, 
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and if its finding is conclusive, wherever there is some evidence 
of discrimination, as that term has heretofore been accepted by 
the courts, how can there be an effeciive judicial review of the 
commission’s acts? 

“It is clear that the commission might act, in reaching its 
conclusion of discrimination, upon a construction of that word 
which would not be approved by the court, but there is no way 
of demonstrating that fact. 

“In addition, the expense of attempting a review of the 
lawfulness of the commission’s order, as the law now stands, 
is in many cases prohibitive. From this record it appears that 
in the Illinois case the mere prnting of the record would cost 
approximately $20,000 (Record, p.~ 115). 

“If the commission is not to be made irresponsible, such a 
procedure should be established that the opinion of the supreme 
court as to the lawfulness of the commission’s orders may be 
conveniently obtained, and at no such undue cost.” 


Mr. Benton also dwelt at length on the jurisdiction of the , 


commission over electric railways, urging a definition of that 
jurisdiction. 


CUMMINS INQUIRY RESUMPTION 


The Cummins inquiry by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee into the railroad situation will be resumed January 
24, when Walker D. Hines, former Director-General of Railroads, 
will begin a statement which will be confined largely to the 
operation of the railroads by the government during federal 
control. 





MOVEMENT OF HAY 


In a general survey of the hay market situation in which 
it states that the principal cause of the light movement of hay 
to market and the unsatisfactory prices to producers is claimed 
by shippers to be the present high freight rates, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the survey shows, however, that there 
are several other important factors which are depressing the 
hay market at this time. Continuing, it said: 


Among these are high marketing costs, mild weather in several 
important consuming sections, local forage and general business de- 
pression. 

Although there have been some reductions in marketing costs the 
charges which the producer must pay, including the freight, total 
more in many instances than the amount paid him for his _ hay. 
Baling charges have been reduced about $1 to $1.50 per ton, baling 
wire is less expensive, and hauling charges are less than they were 
one year ago, but with the exception of one or two markets no reduc- 
tion has been made in the terminal market charges. 

The mild weather which prevailed in many sections during the 
latter part of 1921 has curtailed demand, but the large amount of local 
forage available in sections which are usually heavy buyers of hay 
from other sections is probably a more important factor and is one 
which is being made of great importance by the financial condition of 
the consumers who are using all substitutes available. Consumption. 
where it depends upon the activity of commercial enterprises, such as 
sawmills, lumber’ camps, coal and mineral mines, or construction 
camps, is very light, and dealers who supply these industries report 
that there is but little demand for hay until these industries resume 
or increase operations. 

Many shippers are of the opinion that a proper reduction in freight 
rates will result in a normal movement of hay, but from the reports 
received from the consuming sections it appears that while lower 
prices which might result from lower freight and marketing charges 
would be of great assistance, there are numerous territories in which 
only a general return to normal conditions will bring the demand fo! 
hay back to normal. There is a general feeling that the demand will 
improve soon after the first of the year, but it is. thought that the 
movement will continue relatively light as dealers in southern and 
southeastern markets report that local forage in most territories is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the consumers for two to four months 
and that high freight rates will continue to curtail shipments from 
distant points. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MOVEMENT. 


“Since the holiday depression,’ the Department of Agri: 
culture says, “the carlot movement of leading fruits and vege 
tables has shown greater activity and the tone of most markets 
is considerably firmer. Of nine leading lines of produce 4,26! 
cars were shipped during the last week of the year. This is 
200 cars more than the preceding week and 550 more thal 
during the closing week of 1920. Total movement to Decem- 
ber 31, not counting main crop lettuce of last year, was 299,841 
cars, compared with 306,086 cars to the end of 1920. Consid- 
ering the grand total shipment of these nine fruits and ves® 
tables last season, the movement to date this season is 70 per 
cent of last season’s volume.” 





MOVING HOGS BY TRUCK. 
(From the Sioux City Spirit of Progress) ; 
Last year was a banner year for motor trucks in the live 
stock business. During 1921, 179,448 hogs were brought into the 
Sioux City market by trucks and wagons. This is an increas¢ 
of over 45,000 over the preceding year. Although there was @ 
loss in total receipts in’ the yards. this year, the motor trucks 
gained. Better roads facilitate the ship by truck method and 


_ the farmers are quick to take advantages offered in reducing the 


shrinkage and getting the benefit of the market by arrivils 
early. .In one day on July 19, a total of 2,014 hogs arrived by) 
way of trucks. This shows in a concrete manner the advantage 
of good roads. 
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DEFENSE OF THE BARGE LINE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Being a heavy user of the government barge line, operating 
between New-Orleans and St. Louis, and therefore, very much in- 
erested in its welfare, f wish to take this opportunity to condemn 
in its entirety the article published in the January 14 number of 
The Traffic World, under the heading, “Subsidized Competition,” 
reprinted frcm the Galveston News. 

Starting with the last paragraph, this article is in error when 
it states that the rates requested are requested in the interests 
of a relatively very small community. We take it that the writer 
of the article is comparing Galveston with that territory which 
will be beneficially affected by the rate agreement proposed. 
Therefore, he says, in substance, that the Missouri, the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, and the Illinois River valleys, in addition to the 
large interior territory which at present have this “20 per cent 
under” rate advantage, are relatively small as compared with the 
port of Galveston. Using his own expression, it is very “auda- 
cious” to make such statements and to believe that persons will 
consider his plea—naniely, do not allow rates to be made to the 
interior points proposed because it will hurt Galveston. 

I also wish to disagree with the writer when he states that 
the rates are not compensatory with the service and that the loss 
is coming out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the whole coun- 
try. If he will consider carefully figures given out by the govern- 
ment barge line he will note that they are making a splendid 
profit, in addition to setting aside each month so much for de- 
preciation and so much to re-imburse the government for moneys 
already expended on the project. If the lower rates to New Or. 
leans will make the carriers of the West reduce their rates to 
Galveston, so much the better for the people affected, as the 
western roads in particular are declaring big dividends and it 
would bring no hardship on anyone for the Santa Fe to reduce 
the rate on wheat four cent a hundred pounds from Denver to 
Galveston to compete successfully with the proposed Denver- 
New Orleans rate. 

Therefore, facts will contradict the two main complaints in 
this article—namely that the rates will benefit only a very small, 
“selfish” community and the barge line is losing money. We state 
—that the barge line is making money—making good money-— 
and we do not consider the living abode of 50 millions of people 
(as that will be about the number affected), as a small, “selfish” 
community. 





Jas. Hi. Forbes. T. & ©. Co. 


C. W. Shamel, Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17, 1922. 


LEIGH ELLIS CASE EXPLAINED. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In The Traffic World of December 24 appeared an article 
entitled “Bar to Loss and Damage Claims,” quoting J. P. Shea, 
general claim agent of the United States Railway Administra- 
tion, aS saying: 


Claim was over two years old, and as no suit was brought on it 
as required by the bill of lading provisions, claim was barred, 


or words of like import. 


Unfortunately this article was very misleading and, from 
a legal standpoint, inaccurate, as the information given your 
Paper was not correct. The article in question was based on 
the case of Leigh Ellis & Co. vs. Payne, as reported in 274 
Federal 443, and the article refers to this suit as “loss and 
damage claim or suit.” At the request of clients, we have 
carefully gone into this matter and find this is not a loss and 
damage matter in any sense, there being no loss of articles 
Shipped, no delay to same, no market decline, no physical dam- 
age, and no failure to deliver. The facts are about as follows: 

The plaintiff delivered to the carrier 300 bales of cotton and 
Presented to the carrier’s agent for his signature a bill of lading 
describing the cotton, “weight (subject to correction) 99,300 
bounds.” There was delivered by the carrier 25,839 pounds of 
cotton less than the weight shown on the bill of lading which 
Covered the shipment. Suit was brought, not for the loss of 
cotton or damage—that is, physical damage to the article shipped 
~but for misrecitals or mis-statements in the bill of lading, 
the suit having been brought by a bona fide purchaser who took 
Said bill of lading for consideration without notice as to its 
defenses, said bona fide purchaser claiming to rely entirely on 
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the weight as shown in the bill of lading as actual instead of 
estimated weight. 

It was agreed by plaintiff and the defendant to the suit that 
the defendant carrier delivered all the cotton it received at 
point of origin; that none of the cotton was lost by the carrier 
en route; that the bill of lading was sold to the third, or inno- 
cent, party without his knowledge of a discrepancy in the weight 
further than shown on the bill of lading notation. 

The decision of the court was, in short, about as follows: 
“Such a bill of lading was not a negotiable instrument under 
ihe Pomerene bill of lading act; that recitals ‘subject to correc- 
iion’ meant practically the same as ‘shipper’s load and count.’ 
As it was a carload lot, it was the duty of the shipper to load 
same at point of origin and, since the shipper made no request 
of the carrier to supervise the weighing of such cotton at point 
of origin, the carrier merely described the number of bales, 
which number was actually delivered by said carrier at des- 
tination, and the reference to the number of pounds with further 
words, ‘subject to correction,’ were mere voluntary statements 
by the shipper and not binding on the carrier in any manner 
as to the weight.” 

From this it will be seen that the contract provisions in 
the standard, or uniform, bill of lading were not in any way 
connected with the controversy of this suit. The two-year-and- 
one-day period provided for in the uniform bill of lading as to 
the date of bringing suits was, of course, inapplicable, as this 
was not a loss and damage matter, which the bill of lading 
provisions only covers. The court rightfully observed that, in 
the absence of a federal statute covering same, the shipper 
must bring the suit against the carrier for misrecitals on the 
bill of lading under the statute of Georgia. The court decided 
that this suit was not brought within the limitations prescribed 
by the Georgia statute, and we think rightfully so. 

From the above, readers of The Traffic World will rightfully 
observe that the question of loss and damage—that is, as it is 
commonly known to shippers of freight and express—was in 
no way concerned in this suit, as it was admitted by all parties 
that there was no physical damage and that all goods which 
the carrier received were delivered at destination. The action 
was a tort action and not one based on contract, the court 
holding that the interstate commerce decision in the so-called 
Decker case did not apply, inasmuch as action was not one of 
contract. It will also be observed from the above that the 
statutory provision—namely, Sec. 206, par. A of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920—-was not passed on by the court, such provi- 
sion giving the shippers the right to bring suit on all shipments 
moving under federal control not later than February 28, 1922, 
unless a state statute provided for a shorter time than named 
in this transportation act. 

We feel, therefore, that the many shippers who have been 
considerably worried on the article as appearing in your former 
issue may find consolation in the fact that they can bring suits 
against the Railway Administration, in the absence of a state 
statute providing shorter time, up to and including February 
28, 1922. 

We trust the above will be of interest to the many readers 
cf your valuable paper. 

Blum, Wolfsohn & Blum, 


Chicago, Jan. 14, 1922. By J. V. De Laney. 


Application for a writ of certiorari in the case of Leigh 
Ellis & Co. vs. James C. Davis, as agent, has been made in 
the Supreme Court of the United States by Edgar Watkins, for 
the plaintiff in error. Briefs in opposition thereto have been 
filed by Walter T. Colquitt and A. A. McLaughlin. The nuniber 
of the case is No. 685. 





FOR COMMODITY REDUCTIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Have just finished reading your editorial, “Reductions in 
Rates,” of January 14. It seems to me you have missed the 
main point brought out by the representative of the carriers 
in his letter to you. That is, that the immediate requirement 
in the transportation situation is the maximum possible reduc- 
tion on commodities having a high freight ratio. You must 
have heard that industries whose activities are confined to the 
use and manufacture of such commodities were obliged, by the 
high freight rates and subsequent decline in markets, either to 
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suspend operations entirely, or limit their activities to a very 
circumscribed territory. 

What is necessary now for the good of industry as a whole 
is to stimulate those industries which have suffered most. The 
relationship between class and commodity rates is a matter 
of secondary importance. Everyone supposes that, without ques- 
tion, in the course of time, there will be a general reduction 
in all rates. It seems to me that, with this in view, it is pos- 
sible to make necessary reductions in commodity rates at this 
time which may be given full weight and deducted from any 
general reduction which may be made later; that is, of course, 
unless it be proved that, as your carriers’ representative says, 
the class and commodity schedules are out of alignment, 

You are wrong in your advocacy of percentage reduction, in 
that such a reduction, before it would affect the industries 
which are really suffering from the high freight rates, would 
have to be of a much greater percentage than there is any 
prospect at all of obtaining, and this would postpone indefi- 
nitely resumption of activities by these industries. 

You will admit that the general situation is due to a great 
extent to partial paralysis of industry and those industries 
which are not operating, resulting in the unemployment of large 
bodies of men and consequent reduction of buying power and 
restriction of markets, are those industries which deal exten- 
sively in what are known as low grade or high freight ratio 
commodities. 

No one feels that there is any possible chance of a hori- 
zontal reduction greater than 10 per cent. A 10 per cent re- 
duction in freight cost on an automobile would result in cut- 
ting the delivered cost by 1 per cent. How much influence 
would that have on automobile sales? During the latter part 
of 1921 we bought coal at 85 cents per ton at the mine and 
paid $2.47 freight plus war tax. Before the freight increase we 
paid about the same price at the mine, but the freight rate 
was about 70 cents. You will appreciate, therefore, that by 
bringing the freight rate on coal back to prewar basis, it will 
be possible to reduce the delivered price of coal 50 per cent. 

Now, as a choice between the two, would it not be better 
to throw the reduction toward the lower grade commodities? 
In other words, concentrate the ability of the railroads to reduce 
rates, to those commodities which will give us the maximum 
effect. 

Probably no industry, and certainly none of so great im- 
portance to the country as a whole, has been hit so hard as 
agriculture, and I believe, despite the criticism of men like 
yourself, which has been directed against the railroad execu- 
tives for their action in according relief to agriculture in pref- 
erence to other industries, that they are in much better position 
to judge of the situation than their critics and that they have 
acted with very good judgment. 

I have noticed various reports in The Traffic World pertain- 
ing to resolutions adopted by various traffic organization favor- 
ing a horizontal cut in rates, but I failed to find one such report 
favoring reductions by commodities, although there has been 
no lack of such action by representative bodies. So far as 
the action of the National Industrial Traffic League is con- 
cerned, although a member of that League, I have been unable 
to find any definite action by the membership committing the 
League to a horizontal cut under any and all conditions. 

In the resolutions adopted by the executive committee and 
ratified by membership at their last annual meeting, in my 
mind, the horizontal reduction was made dependent to a great 
extent on the ability of carriers to reduce certain items of 
their expenditures to a very considerable extent. In fact, these 
resolutions themselves called upon the railroad executives to 
take certain definite action toward reducing expenses, and the 
matter of reduction in rates was tacked on at the tail end of the 
last resolution. 7 

I am sure that in ratifying these resolutions there is a 
considerable proportion of the membership which did not rec- 
ognize that they were binding themselves to a horizontal re- 
duction under all circumstances, and I have expressed this opin- 
ion to the officials of the League. 

Darling & Co., 


Chicago, Jan. 19, 1922. Per B. E. Sanders. 





We resent the insinuation in the above communication that we 
publish accounts of action by traffic organizations that agree with our 
own views and do not publish the action of those who disagree with us 
as to the proper method of bringing about rate reductions. We have 
no knowledge of any such action by traffic organizations to which we 
have not given publicity. Our correspondent’s language is as loose 
in this respect as is his understanding of the position of the League 
to which he belongs. Up to date, that position is that, when _reduc- 
tions are possible. they should be made by the percentage method, on 
the theory that that was the method by which rates were increased. 
He may not like that position. but it is the position of the League, 
nevertheless.—Editor The Traffic World. 


EXPRESS COMPANY SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 
We should like an expression through the columns of your 
publication from interested persons as to the character of serv- 
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ice that they are receiving from the American Railway Express 
Company, with particular reference to pick-up service. 

What service are they now getting—i. e., how many pick. 
ups and at what hours during the day? Does the character 
of their business require a late afternoon pick-up? If so, at 
what hour is it made? Has the express company made any 
effort to adjust its service to. meet these requirements? Is it 
the consensus of opinion that a universal closing hour is prac- 
tical, regardless of local conditions? 

For the last year we have been trying to get the express 
company to give us a 6 p. m. pick-up (calling attention to the 
fact that our business requires such a service). This it has 
steadfastly declined to do, giving as a reason therefor that it 
does not render a pick-up service later than 5 p. m. In fact, it 
goes on record in saying that 5 p. m. is a universal closing 
hour and that to render such service to one firm in one locality 
would be a discrimination unless it rendered the same service 
to all patrons, and that it would entail the payment of a con- 
siderable amount of overtime. 

It fails to take cognizance of the fact that those requiring 
such service would be the exception rather than the rule. It 
maintains, however, that it is its intention to adjust its service 
to meet its patrons’ requirements. 

Another feature to be considered is the establishment of 
two sets of rates, one to include delivery and pick-up service 
and the other to apply when this service is performed by ship- 
per or consignee. 

We cannot help but feel that the service we are receiving 
from the express company is far short of what it should be, 
taking into consideration the abnormally high rates we are 
compelled to pay, and we, therefore, will await with interest 
any comments that your readers may care to make. 

Southern Drug Company, 
Per E. L. Williams, Traffic Manager. 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 10, 1922. 


MISQUOTATION OF RATES 
Editor The Traffic World: 

This refers to the letter of George W. Collins. in The Traf- 
fic World of January 14, in reference to misquotation of rates. 

Should the suggestion of Mr. Peters to the effect that the 
carriers be fined $25.00 or $50.00 for misquoting rates when the 
party receiving the rates does not suffer a loss be carried out, 
it would make a nice profitable business for a number of firms 
to write out to various railroads for rate quotations and then 
check them up for errors in order to collect their part of the 
fine. I really do not believe that there should be any fine im- 
posed in connection with quotation of rates, unless it is proved 
that the party receiving the rates suffers an actual loss; but in 
such cases there ought to be a law providing that the party suf- 
fering the loss will receive at least partial return out of any 
fine that is imposed and the law in reference to such fines ought 
to be enforced. 

Without in any way including Mr. Collins, I want to di- 
rect attention to the fact that the railroads are seriously bur- 
dened with thousands of useless requests for freight rates, which, 
perhaps, cannot be overcome; but if it were possible to cut out 
some of these useless requests, then there would be left room 
for the carriers to give more time to quoting rates and naturally 
result in more efficient quotations. 7 

Kerr Glass Co., 
W. O. Allen, Traffic Manager. 
Sand Springs, Okla., Jan. 17, 1922. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of Dec. 17 there appeared two articles relating 
to the operation of boats on our inland water. One on page 
1239 is entitled, “The Government Barge Line”; the other, on 
page 1241, is entitled, “Carriage by Water.” The tone of both 
of these articles give an adverse impression about the successful 
future of boat lines, and is not altogether fair. 

In regard to the government barge line, it is not to be 
expected that this will be a striking success, while operated 
as such. The chances are, however, that in the hands of 
private interests the line can be operated properously. MI. 
Markham is complaining that the reputed profits of the bargé 
line would not be profits if all the costs to which a: private cal- 
rier would be subjected are included. This is probably so. The 
writer contends, however, that this barge line, as well as most 
boat lines, could be operated profitably even if they had t0 
help pay the cost of keeping the streams navigable, if the boat 
lines could gain the same support from the shipping public 
and the financial interests of the country that the railroads 
now receive. 

As the condition stands today it is next to impossible for 
boat lines to float a loan through a bank or get any financla 
backing whatever, and this is due more to the lack of under- 
standing on the part of the banks than to a deep fear (based 
on previous experience) of financial failure of the marine enter’ 
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prises. Make it as easy for a sound navigation company to 
yeceive financial support as for a railroad, and witness the dif- 
rence. 
” As to the shipping public: In some sections of the country 
it is an uphill battle to secure freight for the boat line, for the 
present generation of traffic managers and shipping clerks has 
been educated to railroad service principally and fail adequately 
to appreciate the need of having both rail and water methods 
of transportation. More support from the shipping public and 
greater publicity from the waterway interest will help con- 
siderably. 

In your article on page 1241 you state that boat lines have 
not sprung up over night. Of course not. Who would expect 
they would? On the other hand, notice the increase in navi- 
gation companies on the New York State Barge Canal in the 
last two years, due principally to the fact that the shipping 
public has commenced to see the possibilities of that waterway. 
Where there was but one fairly large company operating in 
1917 there now are at least a half a dozen companies, and the 
increase in boat tonnage is tremendous. 

During the rail strike and traffic congestion of 1919 and 
1920 the existing boat lines were swamped with traffic and 
demonstrated that, if properly supported, they could go a long 
way towards moving a large share of the country’s commerce. 
The handicap they labored under then was the lack of through 
rates and interchange of traffic arrangements with rail carriers. 
Had these been promptly available much more freight could 
have been handled by the boat lines. 

The writer fully believes that water transportation is just 
as hecessary as rail and that both should be accorded fair 
treatment by both the government and the public. He is not 
altogether positive that it would work out all right, but would 
be interested in seeing tried out the proposition of charging 
water lines with the expense of maintaining navigable streams 
by the government. Of course, everyone using them, either for 
pleasure or profit, should assume his share and every govern- 
ment vessel should be charged also. Of course, this is a big 
question and might lead to it being proposed that government- 
built or maintained land highways should similarly be made to 
support themselves. 

R. A. Hiscano, General Manager, 
Catskill Evening Line, Inc. 
New York, Jan, 13, 1922. 


GOOD RAILROAD SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the Open Forum we have noticed several favorable com- 
ments on railroad service which appear partial to the operating 
department. This is probably due to the fact that this is one 
department that the railroads keep at a high standard and 
advertise it accordingly. 

However, we believe a good accounting and claim depart- 
ment is equally as important and, when functioning properly, 
good service is given in the payment of claims and much silent 
advertising and good-will is created toward the railroad. 

So many samples of poor service could be furnished that 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge any carrier paying overcharge 
claims promptly. We could list about five or six in this class, 
but we recently had a specific instance we would like to cite. 

On December 28 and also on December 29, 1921, we filed 
overcharge claims with S. L. Porter, A. F. A. of the C. B. & Q. 
Railroad Company, Chicago, Ill. These claims could not have 
reached his office before December 30, 1921. One claim in- 
volved a weight feature, while the other was a rate claim. 
Drafts covering both of these overcharges were dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, and were in our office the morning of January 
3, 1922, less than a week after filing. 

Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co.. 
By A. V. Enholm. 





Omaha, Neb., Jan. 12, 1922. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

While good service in transporting freight is the rule rather 
than the exception today, special effort and accomplishment of 
delivery, when most needed, should, we believe, be brought to 
the attention of the shipping public. : 

November 17 we loaded car Frisco 32671, which was due in 
New York November 20. Apparently delivery there that date was 
out of the question. But the B. & O. accomplished it. 

Three days from our plant to New York is certainly splendid 
service and, coming as it did, when we most needed it, we want 
the B. & O. to know that such service is highly appreciated. 

Louisville Milling Co., 


Louisville, Ky., Jan, 17, 1922. C. J. Travis. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Having read some items in recent copies of The Traffic 
World in regard to movement of shipments on various roads, 
Wish to cali your attention to carload of automobiles which we 
shipped to Evansville, Ind. 





We made shipment on the nineteenth of December routed 
via B. & A.. N. Y. C.. Big Four and this car was received at 
destination December 24 at 10:25 P. M., making a running time 
of four days, as this car was crippled and had to undergo repairs 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

We think this service is of the best that can be received and 
wish to say that if all roads would give fast service, it would 
be inviting to shippers to use their lines. 

Rolls-Royce Co. of America, Inc., 
H. I. Robinson, Traffic Manager. 
Springfield, Mass., January 17, 1922. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Noting the number of cases of good transit time made on 
various individual shipments as published in The Open Forum 
of your valuable publication: 

We have one shipment in particular we wish heartily to 
commend-;the service rendered by the Southern & Rock Island 
Lines on movement of B-B car FW&D 5295, pulled from our 
platform Tuesday night, January 3, and deliveries made at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., the morning of the 7th, an average of over 
250 miles per day, as well as supplying the needs of Little 
Rock for the week-end change of underwear. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 


C. F. Bauserman, Traffic Manager. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Jan. 13, 1922. 
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: Personal Notes | 





John T. Hendricks has been appointed director of traffic 
for the Glass Container Association at New York. 

Frank F. Hallenbeck has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Delaware & Hudson at Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania System has announced the appointment 
of Thomas W. Preston as southern freight agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding M. C. Broughton, who has been promoted to 
division freight agent at Camden, N. J. 

S. Leavitt has been appointed general agent for the 
Southern Pacific lines at Boston, succeeding J. H. Glynn, who 
died. * 

J. A. Beahan, for thirty years in the employ of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, has been promoted from freight 
claim agent to assistant general freight agent for that line and 
the Central New England Railroad at New Haven, Conn. Wil- 
liam King has succeeded him as freight claim agent. 

F. P. Dougherty has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Beaver Board Companies at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding G, E. 
Griffith, who resigned. 

James E. Bradford has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Dansville & Mt. Morris Railroad at Dansville, 
N. Y. William G. Powell, who is general manager of that road, 
has also been made freight traffic manager. 

C. J. O’Neill has been appointed assistant freight claim 
agent for the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad at San 
Antonio, Tex. 

J. H. Dooley has been appointed traveling freight agent for 
the Hocking Valley Railway at Columbus, O. 

J. Noble Snider has been appointed coal traffic manager 
and Alan McMichael coal freight agent, for the New York Cen- 
tral, West Shore Railroad, at New York. 

W. F. Short, for several years traffic manager for the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, has resigned to take over 
the southern Ohio and Indiana territory for the sales depart- 
ment of that company. 

Rollins White has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
for F. W. Woolworth Company at New York. 

H. D. Driscoll, formerly manager of the Oklahoma Traffic 
Association, has opened offices as commerce counsel and attorney 
in Oklahoma City. 

John A. Donald, the only man who served a full term on the 
United States Shipping Board, and who retired as a Shipping 
Board commissioner March 4, 1921, died at his home at Rye, N. 
Y., January 14. He was appointed to the board in 1917. Prior to 
that time he was head of the Donald Steamship Co. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club’s annual dinner, held at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club the evening of January 16, was one of 
the liveliest and best attended of such traffic club affairs. The 
banquet hall was crowded to overflowing with delegations of 
visiting traffic men, both railroad and industrial. The speakers 
were President H. E. Byram, of the C. M. & St. P.; President 
W. H. Finley, of the C. & N. W.; H. S. Noble, vice-president 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation; and Henry A. Palmer, 
editor of The Traffic World. The guest of honor was President 
E. A. Pennington, of the M., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie. The toast- 


master was City Attorney John M. Niven, who presided in-.such 
way as to entertain highly. Mr. Noble spoke only a few minutes 
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with respect to the restored lake service to be furnished by 
his company. Mr. Byram told of some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the railroads under present conditions and the im- 
possibility of further reductions in rates until wage reductions 
can be brought about. He devoted some effort to exploding the 
idea that reductions in rates would bring increased revenue, 
saying that this idea was, at most, only speculative and that 
railroad traffic men, who ought to know, took no stock in it. 
Mr. Finley spoke more at length along somewhat the same 
lines. He also attacked the policy of government aid to water 
transportation in competition with rail lines that have to earn 
all their own living and pay their own way. Mr. Palmer spoke 
of the function and opportunity of the traffic clubs, saying 
that they ought to be more than mere social and business 
organizations, and should perform a service of education in 
transportation problems of public interest. 


Fifteen officials of the Boston & Maine Railroad were guests 
of the Traffic Club of Troy, N. Y., at a dinner held at the Rens- 
selaer Hotel, January 10. The dinner was preceded by a tour 
of the city and an inspection of its proposed transportation 
improvements. The following were on the speakers’ list: John 
J. Lyons, secretary of State, New York; James H. Hustis, 
president, Boston & Maine; Gerrit Fort, vice-president, Boston 
& Maine; B. R. Pollock, vice-president and general manager, 
Boston & Maine; Col. Ramsome H. Gillet, 105th Regiment, 
U. S. Army; Joseph A. Lawson, attorney, Albany, N. Y.; and 
John M. Mason, resident engineer, Stone & Webster Corp., 
Troy. George T. Russell, president of the Traffic Club, was 
toastmaster. 





The Seattle Transportation Club held its annual meeting 
and banquet January 10. The newly elected president, Alpheus 
Byers, made an address. Besides Mr. Byers, the following offi- 
cers were installed: Vice-presidents, I. P. Iversen and W. S. 
Elliott; secretary-treasurer, R. A. Nichols; directors, W. J. Barr, 
R. E. Johnston and O. H. Wood. 


The newly elected officers of the Indianapolis Traffic Club 
are as follows: President, F. A. Butler, secretary-treasurer, C. 
B. Cones & Son Manufacturing Company; vice-presidents, W. 
H. Coltharp, traffic manager, Midwest Engine Company, G. K. 
Jeffries, general superintendent, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company, Herbert Clark, traffic manager, Ball 
Brothers, Muncie, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, George N. Baker, 
freight traffic agent, Monon Route; board of governors, J. A. 
MacGregor, traffic agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, chairman; 
F. B. Humiston, division freight and passenger agent, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway; A. S. Winter, traffic man- 
ager, Martin Parry Corporation; E. M. Elliott, division freight 
representative, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way; W. C. Hayward, Hayward-Rich Grain Company; I. L. Frye, 
freight representative, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway; F. L. Sullivan, traffic manager, American Hominy 
Company; W. T. Peacock, general agent, freight department, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway; W. J. Hun- 
gate, Saphanol Products Company; J. W. Thomas, agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad; F. A. Doebber, traffic 
manager, Citizens’ Gas Company. 


O. B. Black, mayor of San Antonio, Gerald Melliff, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, U. S. Pawkett, manager of the 
San Antonio Freight Bureau, and various other men prominent 
in civic life were present at the second regular meeting of the 
San Antonio Traffic Club, held at the Gunter Hotel, January 9. 
Sixty-four members and 14 visitors were present. The guests 
all extended a welcome to the new organization and promised co- 
operation to make it a success. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo has elected the following 
officers for 1922: President, J. F. Campbell, traffic manager, 
A. M. Todd Company; vice-president, C. E. Reed, agent, Grand 
Trunk Railroad; secretary, C. H. Winslow, assistant traffic 
manager, Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, L. E. 
Weirs, agent, C. K. & S. Railway. 


At the annual meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of the 
Niagara Frontier, held at the Transportation Club, Buffalo, 
January 16, reports of standing committees were read and con- 
sidered. The following officers were elected: President, Henry 
Adema; vice-presidents, W. J. McKibbin, R. S. Brennesholz 
and H. C. Machemer; secretary, E. J. Sheridan; treasurer, A. 
W. Kirton; directors, B. R. Blackmarr, H. P. Daly, A. E, Kuhn 
and F. E. Williamson. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces open 
competitive examinations for inspector of safety appliances and 
inspector of hours of service, at $3,000 a year, on March 22 and 
23, and for inspector of locomotives, at $3,000 a year, on March 
8 and 9, to fill vacancies in the Commission. 
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MONTHLY GAUGE OF INCOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 
A rule for making monthly gauges of railway net operating 
income for the ascertainment of whether that return is more or 
less than what the Commission, after March 1, will hold will 
be a fair return on the value of property devoted to public use, 
has been prepared for its own use by the Commission. The 
railroads, for the purpose of showing each month how much 
less than a fair return they were earning, have been using a 
rule based on the three test years ended with June 30, 1917, 
which Congress said should be used in calculating standard 
compensation for the railroad properties taken under federal 
control. The Commission regards them as abnormal years. 
Therefore, it has taken the five years ending with 1916 as fur. 
nishing a better rule for saying what amount of the total 
income each month normally produces. The rule applies only 
to Class 1 roads: They are the ones that are generally used 
in making calculations to show the trend of the financial affairs 
of the railroads. Under the rate of return fixed by Congress, 
and which is to continue until March 1, when the Commission 
will have to say what would be the fair rate, the Class 1 rail- 
roads are entitled to an annual net railway operating income of 
$1,115,940,000. That is the return on a valuation of $18,599,000; 
000 on the property of the Class 1 carriers, made by the Con- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 74, brought down to December 31, 1920, 
by adding capital expenditures since made. It estimated the 
railroads of all classes have property, devoted to transportation, 
worth $18,900,000,000. 


The following table shows the net railway:operating income 
which Class I steam roads should earn each month in each 
geographical district to produce an annual return of 6 per cent 
on an investment of $18,599,000,000: 


Eastern district. Pocahontas region. 


Amount Amount 
(thou- Per (thou- Per 
Month. sands). cent sands). cent. 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
Fk i oe eee Ee: $23,926 §.3 $ 3,046 7.5 
Ee ee rr 1.6 2.681 6.6 
BEINN 5 Fitiakeier rice Shakes ator ereverebase Siavensiare 31,601 7.0 3,301 8.2 
oe eee reer ee et 31,149 6.9 3,087 7.6 
PMS © © aoa ose arene +o aso Sewer ew eaaed 36,115 8.0 3,453 8.5 
GN SiS Fing cn a Steere one siete ce ats 42,435 9.4 3,575 8.8 
WN eereccettaskccdordcadeci wnehcnatnrnt enesaxey Sauer 14,693 9.9 3,453 8.5 
MING «ssa 0) dninanérrelauiave mratecalean arama 1,916 11.5 4,021 9.9 
hk hc | OE CT 19,659 11.0 3,818 9.4 
NOE oc Saleitie ee iaarcle ne camas ans 47,853 10.6 3,696 9.1 
ee eee pene ae oe 38,372 8.5 3,250 8.0 
MC kines woes biniee oe curaielean Ol 32,955 3,209 1.9 








eC ee eC 





Total 100.0 $40,620 100.0 

Southern district. Western district. 

Amount Amount 
(thou- Per (thou- Per 
Month. sands). cent sands). cent. 
(e) (f) (zg) (h) 
De. Ce Le ee eee aoe eer oS eae re $ 9,732 7.4 $27,080 5.9 
SIE SO ite hr es en fade ee 10,390 7.9 27,080 5.) 
SN - ‘icinemnevingsndamkomaeaaacdand 13,020 9.9 35,450 1.2 
MM, Se avane, teagel ghey sities ISN cueroueee oe 10,127 30,034 6.1 
BUI Saharuid orherckope ic where orate cateehariotremtore 9,996 7.6 32,988 6.7 
MNS Fatah citid ale. ain clare oibeteevcrmenth 9,075 6.9 37,912 (i 
I ha) ces cz 1S earclvca' tp iostasarsa-ct ov antananseaenGanSe aware 8,680 6.6 42,835 8.7 
PMR. * Saralahn ceraha rerane wena stars rates sere rele 9,864 1.5 49,728 10.1 
PEO 2552. o diate wala a, sleavere sooion 10,785 8.2 56,129 11.4 
October OE Bol ae ROE 13,284 10.1 60,560 12.3 
MRED gilts far.cy/ar-brie Sau'oiroi bran Cour esos ee 12,494 9.5 51,206 10.4 
PCNNNERED” yi s resi, oalecauslariinoeeieuercee 14,073 10.7 41,358 8.1 
ORD 5c. osthy carats eaten $131,520 100.0 $492,360 100.0 
United States. 
Amount 

Month. (thousands). Per cent. 
i) (j) 
UMRBEE SS cic G:Gre.¢ tract aie rotaldier aantore we srem aioe Whe reo ere ere - 5.7 
OO IO eet DN ake RE ae 60,917 5.3 
RI). 53 oes 50 ia eo, @ arehers SIS pais fae ate: wisvahoralwlS > ovevaletyare tates ecorsi 83,402 7.3 

SNM: css ola eites a faKrs nrbruchin Cacaicon das exer aroloxdtorenayare a) aistaiav onan tec ioe uae 74,397 6 
MME erat ene fcbavaletin. Shoe ecateiatacntotn 6 wh wroleteleia olanel teh aie ae tone 82,552 1.4 

NE Dhara a Na do and sialon oma aie BOR. wie eta DEE ee 92997 s 
| ateneterkstiteten reek an cuter ne! 99,661 8.9 
NI 28 os satel ait beets Catia cng ay cdc aos asses oh ateMeed alo eae: 115,529 10.4 
RIN. = ioc a. ic aha, clint hai ei taeiera aise Sic cei ee 120,391 10.8 
I Bcc ic i sam casemanod pn ag Lan ce eatin ee 125,393 11.2 
SI ROO SE ate eee ee ae eee Me 105,322 9. 
SRS OP PIE SS STL ERI Up Rv nM ei: 91.595 8.2 
EMM Seok aie eine tan, De a eS $1,115,940 100." 


In explanation of what it had done, the Commission sai( 
the test period was one in which there was a rapid growth of 
traffic so that the earnings of various months in each year wer? 
affected by the general annual trend upward, and one in whic! 
abhormalities incidental to war appeared. They caused distor 
tions which statisticians and accountants could perceive by the 
great contrast between the Junes and Julys in the three years 
By using the figures for the test period June was made (0 
appear as a month in which a larger income was earned tha! 
in July, while the fact is that July, under normal conditions, i* 
a heavier month than June. That distortion the Commissio! 
said was due to the fact that June, 1917, right in the midst 0! 
war, was included, while July of that year, under the terms 0! 
the law, was excluded from the test period. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities ‘n a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trac Sex vice Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 








I= | 
Distinction Between Sections 1, 2 and 3 of Interstate Commerce 
Act 


Illinois —Question: In a number of decisions the Interstate 
Commerce Commission referred to certain rates and practices of 
the carriers as unduly prejudicial. We are. very anxious to know 
just what distinction the Commission has in mind between such 
rates or practices as may be found unduly prejudicial as dis- 
iinguished from those which they may find (a) “unreasonable,” 
(b) “unduly preferential,’ or (c) “discriminatory.” 

Have you any information on this subject, or can you secure 
any by reference to the decisions of the Commission? If there 
is any distinction between the terms as affecting the recovery 
of reparation, we should also like to be advised of that. 

Answer: Rate cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are of two kinds, namely: A case in which a rate is 
alleged to be unreasonable; a case in which a rate is complained 
of as being unduly discriminatory or unjustly prejudical to one 
locality, person, or. particular description of traffic, and unduly 
favorable to another locality, shipper, or description of traffic, 
that is, it may be unjust, unreasonable, and in violation of 
section 1; unjustly discriminatory in violation of.section 2, or 
unjustly prejudicial to one shipper, locality, or description of 
traffic, and unduly preferential to another, in violation of sec- 
von 0. 

A just and reasonable rate is a rate which is a fair price to 
the carrier for the transportation service it performs and like- 
wise a just one to the shipper for the transportation service that 
he receives. Section 1 contemplates that rates to be just and 
reasonable must be relatively fair as between localities simi- 
larly situated, as well as reasonable per se. 

Section 2 prohibits discrimination between shippers of like 
kinds of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions. A complainant must therefore prove that the traffic 
between which discrimination is alleged is like in kind; that the 
discrimination is undue and that the transportation is performed 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 

Section 3 prohibits undue advantage to one shipper and un- 
due prejudice to another. Discrimination under section 3 may 
be established only by showing an advantage to one shipper and 
a contemporaneous disadvantage to another. 

Reparation—Subsequently Reduced Rate 

Virginia—Question: Will you please advise if there is any 
fixed rule for filing reparation claims on shipments in carload 
lots that have moved on class rates, and later commodity rates 
were published reducing the rates. In some instances shipments 
_ made several months before commodity rates were estab- 

ished. 

Is there any fixed ruling by the Commission by which they 
will authorize carriers to make reparation on shipments like 
the foregoing? If not, what has been the general ruling of the 
Commission on claims of this kind? 

Answer: The Commission has held in numerous cases that 
the voluntary reduction of a rate does not in itself, without proof 
that the former rate was unreasonable, furnish a sufficient 
reason for awarding reparation, If, however, you can prove by 
proper evidence that the class rate charged was unreasonable 
‘0 the extent it exceeded the commodity rate subsequently 
‘stablished, reparation will be awarded for the difference 
between the rate applied and that subsequently established. 

Reconsignment—Constitutes Through Shipment 


Missouri.—Question: We purchased a car of onions at Mer- 
tedes, Texas, in 1920, consigned to ourselves at St. Louis. The 
Gulf Coast Line being the initial carrier, issued a bill of lading 
‘overing the transportation of the shipment to St. Louis, being 
a2 interstate bill of lading. Upon arrival at St. Louis the ship- 
ment was reconsigned to Dayton, Ohio, on the through rate 
‘rom Mercedes, Texas, to Dayton. The shipment arrived at 
stination, namely, Dayton, Ohio, in damaged condition, ship- 
Ment not having been inspected at St. Louis. The initial carrier 
tontends that inasmuch as they only contracted to carry the 
‘hipment to St. Louis that they cannot be held liable under 
the Carmack Amendment on account of car having been recon- 
‘igned from St. Louis, by the Mo. Pac. R. R. on whose line the 
‘at was at the time the reconsignment instructions were given. 
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Our contention is that although the car was reconsigned 
to Dayton, the initial carrier is still liable as the Mo, Pac. are 
agents of the initial carrier in view of the fact that the car 
was not broken, no part of the shipment removed at St. Louis 
and reconsigned under the through rate. Can you give me any 
court decisions which sustain my views, of not, can you quote 
me court decisions sustaining the initial carrier’s contention? 

Answer: It is our opinion that a shipment which is recon- 
signed in transit, even though an exchange bill of lading is 
issued, is but a single contract of shipment and the initial car- 
rier is therefore liable, under the Carmack Amendment, for 
any damage occurring through negligence of its connections 
while the shipment is in transit from point of origin to final 
destination. This view is supported, we believe, by the opinions 
of the Commission in Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N., 53 I. C. C. 183; 
Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, 56 I. C. C. 
261; R. P, Atwood & Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 42 I. C. C. 385; Jung 
& Sons Co. vs. L. & N., 31 1. C. C. 455, and the decisions of 
B. & O. vs. Montgomery, 90 S. E. 740 and A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. vs. Harold, 241 U. S. 371, although the contrary is held 
in Parker-Bell Lumber Co. vs. G. N., 124, Pac. 389. 


Undercharges—Time Within Which Carrier May Collect 
Michigan.—Question: Carrier attempts collection of an 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED POSITION—As Traffic Manager with growing concern; 
twenty years’ experience. Best references. Address U. S. T. 415, care 
Traffic World, Chicago. 











POSITION WANTED—By single Christian young man, age 25, 
possessing extremely broad knowledge traffic work; Al on rates; pres- 
ent employed as chief clerk traffic subdivision of fifteen persons; living 
tal York, but willing to travel. Address T. F., Traffic World, 
Shicago. 





SITUATION WANTED—Traffic Manager, or will consider position 
as assistant; fifteen years’ industrial-railroad experience; thorough 
knowledge rates, claims, I. C. C. law: executive ability; single. Cor- 


respondence-interviews solicited. Address E. V. E. 413, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


The first Dual Valve 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
are just a year old. They 
are a continual source 
of profit and satisfac- 
‘tion to their owners. 


Pierce 


yee 
“Arrow {Tucks 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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undercharge on shipment delivered in 1918. 
payment, taking the position that under Par. 3 of Section 424 of 
The Transportation Act of 1920, it is required that suits of this 
nature must be presented within a period of three years after 
date of shipment. It is my understanding that demand for pay- 
ment is lawful if made within the period prescribed by state 
statute of limitation; and I am inclined to believe that consignees 
have placed a wrong construction on the Transportation Act. 
However, I am not in possession of a copy of the Act. I should 
appreciate your remarks and if not extensive, kindly quote the 
paragraph involved. 

Answer: Section 424 of the Transportation Act 1920 has 
been incorporated in Interstate Commerce Act as paragraph 3 
of Section 16 thereof. It reads in part as follows: “All actions 
at law by carriers subject to this Act for recovery of their 
charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three years 
from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after.” 

As there is nothing in the Act which raises the presumption 
that Congress intended to make this period of limitation retro- 
active, we are of the opinion that, under the construction which 
has been given similar statutes, an action for undercharges may 
be filed by a carrier within the period of limitation prescribed 
by the state statute, but not later than three years after the 
date of the incorporation of the above referred to limitation in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, namely March 1, 1920. 


Actions to Enforce Awards of Reparation Made by Commission 


New York.—Question: On complaints filed against the Rail- 
road Administration on which the Commission will not have had 
time to have rendered decision prior to March 1, 1922, in order 
to fully protect the interests of the party bringing complaints, is 
it necessary to bring suit in the circuit courts prior to March 
1, 1922, in order that the Commission’s decision may be enforced, 
or have the parties one year from the time the Commission ren- 
ders its decision to bring the necessary suit? 

Answer: An amendment to Senate Bill 621, which bill pro- 
vides for an extension to September 1, 1922, of the time within 
which claims for straight overcharges may be filed with the 
Commission, is provided for in House Bill 9908. This amend- 
ment will permit of the bringing of an action to enforce an 
award of reparation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within one year after the date of the Commission’s award, re- 
gardless of the two-year period for the bringing of actions pro- 
vided for in section 206-C of the transportation act. 


Lamagcs—(a) [ieasu:e of for Less or Damage to Goods; (b) 
Ceduction of Cash Discount 


Noith Carolina. Question: What is the co:rect basis for 
filing loss and damage claims, “invoice value,” “replacement 
value,” or “market value at destination?” Is there any statute 
law or ruling of the courts in regard to this? 

In settling claims filed on “invoice or replacement value’”’ 
have the carriers the right to deduct the “cash discount” allowed 
by the manufacturer for settlement of his invoice within ten 
days? ‘ 

Answer: If there is a market value at destination, this 
value is the one to be used in arriving at the liability of the 
carrier for loss or damage to shipment, this being what is known 
as the common law ruie, as referred to in the decision of tite 
Supreme Court of the United States in the McCaull-Dinsmore 
case. Where there-is no established market at destination, in 
the event suit is filed, the burden is upon the claimant to prove 
the actual or intrinsic value of the goods, that is, the fair and 
reasonable value of the goods. In the voluntary settlement of 
claims covering loss of or injury to goods, which have no estab- 
lished market price, the invoice price of the goods is necessarily 
used and where used, the invoice price without deduction of 
the cash discount is what the shipper is entitled to, unless the 
condition under which it is made, namely, payment within the 
stipulated period of time, has been fulfilled by the purchaser. 
This for the reason that an invoice price based upon a cash 
payment or a payment within thirty days or less is a price sep- 
arate and distinct from one which contemplates the extension 
of credit for a longer period of time and the carriers should 
recognize this fact in settling claims for loss or damage. 


Reconsicnment— Cars Muct Not Hlave Broken Bu'k 


Pennsylvania. Questicn: We. together with a number of 
other shippers, have made a number of shipments of material 
to one of the large sieel mills in this vicinity, which have been 
rejected by them. This material is loaded in open-top equip- 
ment, and consigned directly to the mill, the miil being shown as 
consignee on all papers. 

These cars have been returned to us and other shippers cn 
new bills of lading and, except in a very few eases, only a smali 
part of the original lading was returned. The cars were deliv- 
ered to consignee’s sidings by the industrial road owned by 
them, and many of them have been held for an average of five 
days before redelivery to the de'iver'ng 1oad. The shippers have 
been assessed seven dollars reconsigning charge. Is there any 
relief from this charge, and have there been any late opinions 
concerning same? 

Answer: One of the conditions precedent, under the recon- 


Consignee refuses 





signing tariffs, to the making of a reconsignment is that the 
shipments have not broken bulk. If the cars in question have 
been partly unloaded, the return movement is not a reconsign.- 
ment and therefore a reconsigning charge should not be assessed. 


Damages—Liability of Carriers for Injury to Freight Due to De. 
fective Equipment and Expense or Transferring Shipment to 
Suitable Cars 


, Missouri.—Question: Some time ago one of our plants lo-. 
cated in Pennsylvania received for loading two cars which upon 
being placed at the plant were inspected by our employes and 
swept preparatory to loading, at which time no, defects were 
noted in the condition of the cars. During the process of load- 
ing it commenced to rain and then it was discovered that the 
roofs leaked in several places, making it necessary for the cars 
to be unloaded and rejected. 

Will you please advise if, in your opinion, we have just 
grounds for claiming reimbursement from the carriers for the 
labor cost of unloading the cars and also for the value of several 
fiber cartons which became damaged through being water soaked 
and also cite any similar cases that you may have knowledge of? 

Answer: We can locate no decisions of the court covering 
this question, but we are of the opinion that the carrier is liable 
for the damage to the freight and incidental expenses caused by 
the furnishing of defective equipment, under the principle that 
it is the duty of a carrier to furnish suitable equipment to a 
shipper for the transportation of his freight. 
Storage—Additional Free Time for Disposition of Shipment After 


Notice to Consignee of Refused or Unclaimed Shipment 


Illinois —Question: Tariff 1-B, I. C. C. No. 9. J. E. Fair. 
banks, agent, provides that free time of storage will expire on 
inbound freight held for removal, 48 hours after the first 7 a. m. 
following the day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to 
consignee; that unclaimed less-than-carload shipments will be 
treated as refused after fifteen days from expiration of free time. 

It is necessary for the carrier to notify the shipper that a 
shipment is refused. The shipper then being liable for the stor- 
age charges accruing during the first fifteen-day period follow- 
ing expiration of free time, it would seem that he should have 
an additional 48 hours’ free time in which to dispose of the 
shipment, succeeded by four days at normal storage rate and 
penalty rate thereafter. The tariff is not clear on this point. 

Carrier contends that, following notice of refusal, the shipver 
is not entitled to any free time for the disposition of the ship- 


_ ment, but continues from the day of notice of refusal to pay 


charges for storage on the penalty basis. Can you give reference 
to any ruling in support of either contention? 

Answer: No provision, so far as we can see, is made, at the 
present time, in the storage tariffs for the additional free time, 
nor has the Commission in any formal case had under consid- 
eration the question as to whether not additional free time should 
be allowed. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of Goods from Car on Public De- 
livery Track 

Washington.— Question: We have filed a claim for loss 
against one of the railroads in this district to cover part of lad- 
ing while car was on track at a small agency station. The con- 
signee removed part of the load without resealing or locking car 
for protection. After the car was unloaded a shortage devel- 
oped and the railroad contends that they are not responsiible 
for losses of this nature, as their agents are not required to 
seal cars for railroad protection. Please advise of any ruling 
that you may have covering this question. 

Answer: We assume that delivery of the car in question 
was made on a team track. If so, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Michigan Central R. R. 
vs. Mark Owen & Co., case No. 229, October Term, 1920, the 
carrier is liable for any loss occurring within the period of 48 
hours’ free time, even though the car has been accepted, the 
seals broken and the unloading of the car commenced. 

Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 

Virginia.—Qustion: A car of canned goods from Columbus 
Ohio, to Richmond, Va., consigned to John Smith & Co., is placed 
on team tracks for delivery to consignee, who surrenders original 
bill of lading, pays freight to Richmond, Va., and takes out 4 
new bill of lading to Farmville, Va. If the original seal on the 
car is not broken, would the shipper be subject to any reconsign- 
ment charges? 

Answer: If a shipment is in reality a reshipmert, and 
not a reconsignment, the fact that the originel seals on the cal 
are not broken has no bearing on the question, that is, the fact 
that the seals are not broken previous to the subsequent move 
ment is not alone determinative of the fact that the second mové 
ment is a reconsignment and therefore subject to a reconsigning 
charge. 

Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 


Indiana.— Question: Please advise opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with the penalty charge 
lumber and forest products for reconsignment as follows: 

Car was shipped from point A to point B and reconsigned 
to point C, and then reconsigned to point D, latter point being 
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REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


Between 


MONTREAL 
BOSTON 


and 
ANTWERP 
HAMBURG 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL 


CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 
LEVANT 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ME. 
BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 


HAVRE 
ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 





Whatever 
Your Question 


Be it the pronunciation of Bolsheviki or edited, the 

spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning of blighty, 

fourth arm, etc., this Supreme Authority— 
WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Write fcr specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE Pocket Maps if you 
name Traffic World. 






to stay until opened by 
the carrier’s agent or con- 
signee. 


Use the 1921 Model 


When Shipping Carloads of 


Someone tampered with 
this seal. ‘ 


To open breaks it. Save the loss. 





Send full shipments and know 
they will get there 






General Storage 








The orginal Seals there IN EX W WAY 


Edgar Steel Seals 


Automobiles, Flour, 
Grain, Steel, Everything 


Anything where a part can be taken out. 


Prevent the necessity of claims by elimi- 
nating the temptation to cover up theft. 


The Edgar Steel Seal & 


Mfg. Company, “AXVRENCE- 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Carload Distribution 


Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 







Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping ?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Prob 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial 
Railway Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
, the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known a 


ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 
low cost monthly paymen 


t plan. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘ Department 195-TA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the W erld 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile=Gulfport=Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 


We Solicit General Cargo 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
COAHOMA COUNTY Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 17th 


From Gulfport Jan. 29th 
EASTERN SUN { From Mobile Feb. 1st 


Due Pensacola Feb. 10th 
Due Mobile Feb. 14th 


Late Feb., early March. Loading Mobile 
and (or) Gulfport and (or) Pensacola. 


BREMEN 


WILDWOOD Due Mobile Jan. 31st 
CLAVARACK OR SUB Due Mobile late February 


AVONMOUTH and CARDIFF 


{ Due Pensacola Feb. 10th 
AFOUNDRIA OR SUB ) Due Mobile Feb. 14th 


ABERDEEN 


Due Mobile Jan. 31st 
Late Feb., early March 


LONDON and HULL 


EFFINGHAM 7m _— og ong pew aay tii 

ue Feb. 10th-15th. Loading Gulfpor 
MAIDEN CREEK land (or) Mobile and (or) Pensacola 
CLAVARACK OR SUB.... Late February : 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 


AFOUNDRIA OR SUB 


A-1 STEAMER 


WILDWOOD 
A-1 STEAMER 








CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


VIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
AM, First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 
RBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 


0. K 

9@ West Street, New York. 

B. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
W. S&S. WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 


OWELL, Third Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


—. A. FALL, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 
§. 


R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street. New 


York. 
i COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore. 
C. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York 


CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Ma. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


forts and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this railroad 
offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
Serrespond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Bxceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
NNECT 


co TONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. RB. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Westera 
Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. RB. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagners Point. Through connections vis these 






toutes to all points Bast, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 
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a point within the switching limits of point C. Car was held 
up at point C until $40 penalty had accrued, and it is our con- 
tention that the charge was not applicable account last change 
being considered a reshipment. 

Answer: The mere fact that a car is reconsigned a second 
time does not make it a reshipment in the sense that the recon- 


signment charge is not to be collected; but only affects the rate 
to be applied. 


Demurrage—Shipment in Two Cars—One Car Held by Consignee 
Under Load Awaiting Arrival Other Car 


Tennessee. Question: The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Darling & Co. vs. O. C. C. & St. L. R. R., 37 I. C. C. 401, 
held that the charge attacked was not shown to have been un- 
lawful or unreasonable, demurrage ‘charges being prescribed as 
a penalty per car, with the object of conserving equipment. In 
cases where delivery of less than an entire shipment is tendered, 
consignee has alternative of either releasing equipment by un- 
loading portion offered for delivery or of paying charges pre 
scribed for its detention. 

' Please advise if there has not been subsequent decisions to 
the effect that demurrage or storage may not be charged until 
the shipment complete has been tendered for delivery. 

Answer: We cannot locate a later case than that referred 
to by you which bears on this subject. 


Liability of Carrier for Detention of Private Cars 


New York.—Question: An empty tank car leased to us un- 
der a long term rental agreement showing reporting mark and 
name of the owner, but not our company as lessee, was returning 
to our loading station over the A. B. C. railroad. On tracing 
for the whereabouts of the car we found that the A. B. C. rail- 
road used our empty car for the transfer of the contents of 
another car shipped by one of our competitors from the same, 
which car had become crippled while on the A. B. C. railroad. 

We took up with the carrier in question, billing them with 
the rental charge we had to pay the owner of the car under our 
lease for the time the car was out of our service due to carrier 
using it for the transfer of the contents from the crippled car. 
The carrier has taken the stand that mileage is only to be paid 
to owners, as is evidenced by markings on the car, and refused 
to honor our bill for the rental we were obliged to pay on this 
particular tank car. 

Our view is that the car which the carrier used was duly 
our property under lease agreement, and their using same was 
to their benefit, although it was done in an emergency. We 
have claimed that we should not suffer and be outstanding the 
rental and that it is up to the carrier to pay us, they to stana 
the full charge if the crippled car became crippled due to their 
fault, or to bill the owner of the crippled tank car if it would 
be proven that that car was not in proper condition. 

Answer: In our opinion your case is controlled by the prin- 
ciple of the decisions of the courts in Gustafson vs. Mich. Cent. 
R. R. Co., 129 N. E. 516 and Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, 271 F. 668, in which cases it was 
held that the carriers were liable for the rental value of the 
car, and not a mileage allowance for the period of time the 
private car was detained by the carrier. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Indiana.—Question: Can a shipper recover overcharges on 
shipment where material is loaded by shipper, rated and billed 
as minimum carload when it develops later that it would be 
cheaper to bill material at actual weight on L. C. L. rate? Can 
you advise of any previous rulings or decisions? 

Answer: Unless a shipper, at the time he tenders a ship- 
ment, indicates to the carrier that he is tendering the shipment 
as a less-than-carload shipment and complies with the provi- 
sions of the classification governing the marking of such ship- 
ments, he is not entitled to have the less-than-carload rate ap- 
plied thereon. See Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 
711; Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. R. R., 42 I. C. C. 335; Columbus 
Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 45 I. C. C. 173, and Walter Zelnicker 
Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 183. 


Application of K. D. Ratings 

Wisconsin.—Question: We made a shipment to Shreveport, 
La., consisting of fifteen extension tables. These tables were 
properly knocked down and crated in accordance with the clas- 
sification and rule 19, and in accordance with tariffs in effect 
July 13, the date of this shipment, second class rate should 
apply. 

However, when this shipment reached Shreveport, the West- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau claimed that the tables were 
not K. D. and did not conserve any space, therefore, double 
first class rate was applied, and our customer was obliged to pay. 

We have filed claim covering the difference between the 
double first class rating, and second class that should have ap- 
plied, and our claim has been declined, with the following state- 
ment: “The top of the table is merely separated from the base 
and each distinctive part crated. We do not consider such table 
entitled to the K. D. rating, and therefore request you have this 
claim canceled.” 

Kindly favor us with your opinion of the ahove. 
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Answer: Rule 19 of Consolidated Classification No. 2 states 
that where ratings are provided on articles knocked down (K. D.) 
it involves taking apart the article shipped in such manner as 
to reduce materially the space occupied; that merely separating 
the article into parts without reducing the bulk will not. con. 
stitute knocking down of entitled the article to the K. D. rating, 

As the Commission said in Gus C. Keller vs. St. L. S. W,, 
21 I. C. C. 488, the expression “knocked down” has a definite 
and well-understood meaning; it involves taking apart the article 
shipped in such manner that the several parts may be packed 
more compactly and that less space may be occupied and a lower 
rate is applied in consideration of the saving in space. 

As to whether the articles in question were knocked down 
so as to actually conserve space and thereby entitled them to 
the K. D. rating, is a question of fact for the determination of 


the Commission, in the event the carrier refuses to apply the 
K. D. rating thereon. 


Released Valuation—Neither Negligence of Carrier Nor Dispro- 
portion Between Actual and Fixed Value Impair Validity of 
Contract of Shipment 


_ Oregon.—Question: Some little time ago we filed claim with 
one of the transportation lines in Portland covering loss of one 
trunk of personal effects, which was forwarded at the released 
rate of $10 per hundred pounds. Claim was filed covering the 
full value, based on the fact that goods were not properly pro- 
tected while in the transportation company’s possession, that is, 
car was left unsealed overnight at one of their terminals. Pay- 
ment of this claim on basis of actual loss has been declined by 
them on the grounds that the nature or extent of the damage 
or its cause does not alter the terms of contract of transportation. 

We believe that there has been no ruling on similar cases 
and we would like to have your advice as to measure of liability 
of the carrier. 

Answer: The view, sustained by the great weight of au- 
thority, is that contracts of carriage providing that the carrier’s 
liability for loss or injury to goods intrusted to it for, shipment 
shall not exceed an agreed valuation, when they are fair, open 
and reasonable, and made for the purpose of furnishing the basis 
of the liability assumed, and the rates to be charged for the 
transportation are valid and will be sustained, whether or no, 
the loss or iniury is due to the carrier’s negligence. K. C. §. 
Ry. vs. Carl, 227 U. S. 639; R. Co. vs. Burke, 41.8. Ct. 283; Nor- 
mile vs. Ore: Nav. Co., 41 Ore. 177, 69 P. 928. 

It is held in some jurisdictions that where a contract limits 
the liability of the carrier to an agreed valuation, on a con- 
sideration of reduced charges for carriage of goods, and such 
agreed valuation .is largely disproportionate to the value of the 
goods, it is violative of public policy, as far as it limits the 
carrier’s liability for loss or injury caused by the negligence of 
itself or its servants, and that, too, although the value of the 
goods shipped is not disclosed to the carrier. But in other de 
cisions, among which are several decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, the view is taken that a mere difference be 
tween the value as agreed on and the actual value of the prop- 
erty, however wide such difference may be, is not a controlling 
test as to the validity of the stinulation, and that the true test 
is whether the stipulation was fairly entered into by the parties, 
and is just and reasonable under the law; and contracts have 
frequently been sustained where the difference between the 
agreed and the fixed value was very great. Chicago, ete., R. Co. 
vs. Latta, 226 U. S. 519; Pierce vs. Wells, 236 U. S. 278; K. C.S. 
vs. Carl, 227 U. S. 6389. 


Demurrage—Municipal Holiday 


Missouri.—Question. November 1. 1921, American Legion 
Day in Kansas City, was made a municipal holiday by mayor's 
proclamation. — 

In this connection we should like to be advised whether the 
annulment of demurrage charges on November 1 is applicable 
to the entire switching district of greater Kansas City, or alone 
applicable to points within the corporate limits of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Answer: Rule 3 of the National Demurrage Rules contains 
a note which states that, in computing time, Sundays and legal 
helidays (national, state and municipal), but not half-holidays, 
will be excluded, except as otherwise provided. 

Whether or not November 1 should be excluded in comput- 
ing demurrage charges as to the entire switching district 0 
Kansas City depends, we believe, upon the legal effect of the 
mayor’s prooclamation, that is, upon whether or not November 
1 was a municipal holiday outside of the corporate limits of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Damage—Liability of Carrier for 

Wisconsin.—Question: A manufacturer of electric lamps 
ships this product by freight, from a factory in another state 
to a jobber in this state. We buy lamps from this jobber, who 
inspects all shipments. and forwards them to us by express. 
We find lamps to the value of less than $2.50, with’ filaments 
broken, when goods are unpacked, immediately after they are 
received. 

We file claim with the express company, who decline to pay 
same, stating that arrangements had been made between the 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 





American -Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
Boston Phila. New York 


Bi, EN hv vceicicssecscee wie ons Jan. 21 Jan. 26 
S.S. VIRGINIAN ............. A eee Feb. 2 
Bi. PENNSYLVANIAN 22,0055  soseces Feb. 4 Feb. 9 
er TENN, | oicter0ss 60-0: Wis cle'etoia's | ee Feb. 16 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


U. 8. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 


Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


To Hamburg 
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8.85. GEORGIAN (via Norf@ik) ........cccccccccccsvcs Mar. 9 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


S.S. GEORGIAN (Hamburg Only) ..................... Jan. 28 
es EEE + Sin eaieices tears nimses<ceekn eeu eee Feb. 18 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
GB. DC re Oe I so 0 6.0650 60h 04 caeesseevies< Early February 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 


Samarang, Soerabaya 
S.S. WEST CANON 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. I. 





NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT 
ee Se I ois oC Scie oes Sab aie Ane sienmadees Fek. 10 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. I. 








General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 
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WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
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BRANCH OFFICES 

Boston, 40 Central Street Phone Fort Hill 3084 
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large electric lamp manufacturers and the express company that, 
where claims are filed for damage, in the amount of less than 
$2.50, claimant should ask for credit from the house from which 
they obtained the shipment, said house in turn asking for credit 
from the manufacturer. 

Kindly give us your opinion regarding this matter, advis- 
ing if the liability of the express company is limited in the 
manner they state. Any information you can give us as to the 
legality of the limitation of carriers’ liability in such a case will 
be appreciated. 

Answer: We- know nothing of the credit arrangement 
which the express company has with respect to damage to ship- 
ments of electric lamps, referred to by you. In the event of 
damage to a shipment caused by the negligence of a common 
carrier, the carrier is liable in damages to the owner of the 
goods and should promptly pay claims filed therefor. 


Delay Caused by Strike—Liability of Carrier 


Colorado.—Question: A shipper in the East made a ship- 
ment of perishable goods io a party in the West during the 
switching strike of 1920. The shipment was receipted for by 
the railroad company after the strike had been going on for at 
least thirty days, and was accepted without any reservation re- 
garding delays incident to the strike. 

Shipment was given very excessive delay and arrived at 
destination in badly damaged condition. The railroad company 
is claiming non-liability account of strike conditions. What is 
your opinion in regard to the railroad company’s liability, in 
view of the fact that they accepted shipment without reservation, 
with full knowledge of strike conditions at the time of shipment? 

Answer: Unless the cause of the delay was an organized 
strike and resistance, which neither the railroad nor the civil 
authorities when called upon could control, the carrier is, under 
the decisions of the courts, liable in damages for delay to freight 
caused by a strike. See Central R. R. & Banking Co. vs. Georgia 
Fruit & Vegetable Exchange, 17 S. E. 904, and Blackstock vs. 
New York & Erie R. R. Co., 75 Am. Dec. 372 (N .Y.). 


Damage—Measure of, for Injury to Goods 


California.—Question: Carload of wrought iron pipe mov- 
ing from McKeesport, Pa., consigned to ourselves at Los Angeles, 
under date of June, 1921. Car was transferred en route, which 
resulted in contents being received in badly damaged condition, 
We filed claim for the damaged portion in full amount of invoice 
price and submitted a salvage offer for the damaged material, 
which, of course, was based on the prevailing market price when 
received. While claim was pending investigation, the market 
price of pipe dropped and we deemed it advisable to submit new 
salvage offer to transportation company in order to meet the 
present market price, which, of course, was lower than our origi- 
ual offer. (Please bear in mind that our first offer had not been 
accepted.) In making the adjustment the transportation com- 
pany attempts to hold us to our original offer, which, if we 
accepted, would be a loss to ourselves. It is our contention that 
we have canceled our original offer and either the railroad com- 
pany must accept or refuse our new offer, and in case of refusal 
to take disposition of the material, which is in our possession 
in same condition as received, and reimburse us to invoice price. 
Please advise if we can hold to our original offer. 

Answer: Under the common law rule of damages referred 
to in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, the carrier is liable for the 
difference between the market value of the goods at the time 
and place of deliverv in an uninjured condition, and their market 
value in the depreciated condition in which they were delivered, 
less the freight charges to the point of destination, if they have 
not already been paid. 

Under this rule your damages would be the market value 
of the goods, less freight charges, less the market price of the 
injured goods. 

If the invoice price is used in lieu of the market price at 
destination, inasmuch as the invoice price will approximate the 
market price at destination at time of arrival, we are of the 
opinion that your salvage offer should be at the market price at 
that time. 


Application of Rates 


Ohio.—Question: Item 315 to F. L. Speiden’s freight tariff 
1-D, I. C. C. 455, provides for the application of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., rates south of Cincinnati. The question involved is, can 
you apply Jeffersonviille, Ind., rates south of Cincinnati on a 
shipment moving from Akron, O., to Nashville, Tenn.? 

Item 315, F. L. Speiden’s freight tariff 1-D, I. C. C. 455, spe- 
cifically states that on traffic originating at points of origin 
covered by Agent W. J. Kelly’s joint proportiona! freight tariff 
No. 204, I. C. C. 666, supplements thereto or reissues thereof 
consigned to points to destination in this tariff, the rates pub- 
lished in this tariff or supplements thereto from Jeffersonville, 
Ind., will apply from Cincinnati, O. 

The carrier’s contention is that Akron. O., is not a point 
of origin in so far as naming rates from Akron, O., to Cincin- 
nati, O. Supplement No. 38 to Agent W. J. Kelly’s freight tariff 
No. 204, I. C. C. 666, eliminates Akron, O., as a point of origin, 
but referred us to Agent W. J. Kelly’s freight tariff No. 230, I. C. 
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C. 940, which tariff specifically names rates Akron, O., to Cincip. 
nati. 

Can we, in your opinion, use this application? Also, would 
you consider freight tariff W. J. Kelly’s No. 230, I. C. C. 940, a 
reissue of Agent Kelly’s freight tariff No. 204, I. C. C. 666 in go 
far as class rates are concerned? . 

Answer: While undoubtedly it was never the intention to 
include Akron, O., as a point of origin when applying the pro. 
visions of item 315 of Speiden’s I. C. C. 455, which is evidenced 
by the fact that Morris’ I. C. C. A-115 (canceled by 666) re. 
ferred to in similar item of Speiden’s I. C. C. 363 (supersedeq 
by: 455) applied only from Lake Michigan and Green Bay ports 
referred to in 666, yet the Commission has stated so often that 
a tariff must be construed as it reads, and reading item 315 
literally it uses the various tariffs mentioned as station lists 
only, without restriction as to application, except that the point 
from which rates are desired shall be shown as a point of 
origin therein. Whether such tariffs do or do not carry rates 
to Cincinnati is immaterial. Nor is there any attempt to re. 
strict its application to such points as may be covered by spe 
cific rates, and as Akron is still shown as a point of origin in 
I. C. C. 666 (without rates, it is true), the tariff is to all intents 
and purposes as complete as it ever was as a list of stations to 
be used in connection with item 315; and, in our opinion, Jef. 
fersoriville rates are authorized from Cincinnati on shipments 
originating at .Akron, O., as well as all other points in C. F. A. 
territory now included in I. C. C. 666. 


Damages—Measure of, for Loss of Shipment Billed to Reconsign. 
ing Point 


Missouri.— Question: 
following case. 

It is our custom to load our commodity at various stations 
in Territory A, bill to Junction B, and then reconsign, on orders, 
to stations in Territory C. In other words in originally consign- 
ing our hay to Junction B it is never the intention that such 
point be considered the actual destination of the shipment, as 
shipment is consigned to such point for reconsignment, that is, 
Junction B is used as a point of distribution. 


A car originated at a certain station in Territory A, June 1, 
1921, was consigned to Junction B, but, before reconsigning order 
was issued diverting the car to a station in Territory C, the ship. 
ment was burned on the rails of the originating carrier. The 
carrier contends basis of settlement should be the market value 
of such commodity at Junction B on date shipment should have 
arrived.and cite us to the McCaull-Dinsmore case. We filed 
claim for actual cost of the commodity at loading point, but 
it is the writer’s opinion the actual carriers liability would 
be the price at which we had the same commodity sold at 
station in Territory C, less freight charges It is commonly 
understood by the employees and officials of the railroad on 
which this commodity originates that Junction B is never in- 
tended as the actual destination of any of these shipments, and 
it is not even the practice of this carrier to place such shipments 
on their inspection tract for inspection or sale. Please cite us 
to specific rulings covering cases of this nature. 


Answer: We cannot locate any decisions of the courts 
covering a similar statement of facts, but we are inclined to the 
the opinion that the carriers are correct in their contention that 
the market value at the point to which the car was consigned 
at the time the shipment should have arrived will govern and 
not the value at the point to which it was intended that the 
shipment should later move. This for the reason that to use 
the latter basis would make the damages uncertain, namely, 
they would necessarily have to be based upon a contingency 
which might or might not happen. 


Liability of Carriers as Warehouseman. 


_ Rhode Island.—Question: We forward sight draft shipments 
to various customers and in some cases they are held at des 
tination freight stations and steamship wharves also in cal’, 
awaiting accepting by customers. They are also transferred 10 
warehouses in some cases. 


Kindly advise if carrier is liable for shipments held a 
their stations or in cars, for loss or damage caused by fire, water, 
or theft. We realize, however, that when shipments are placed 
in public storehouses, it is safer to carry our own insurance. 


Answer: The uniform bill of lading contains a clause which 
reads as follows: “Property not removed by the party entitled 
to receive it within the free time allowed by tariffs lawfully 
file (such free time to be computed as therein provided), afte? 
notice of arrival of the property at destination or at the port of 
export (if intended for export) has been duly sent or given, a 
after placement of the property for delivery at destination has 
been made, may be kept in vessel, car, depot, warehouse, 
place of delivery of the carrier, subject to the tariff charge fo 
storage and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman, only, 
or, at the option of the carrier, may be stored in a public % 
licensed warehouse, or other suitable place, at the place of 
delivery, at the cost of the owner, and there held, subject to the 
carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only, and subject to 4 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | | PORTLAND, OREGON 
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POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST General Transfer and Storage Business 
TEXAS AND MEXICO Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
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STOCK DISTRIBUTION Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE Storage Accounts and handling of Car 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, loads for Distribution. 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


MEXICO | 


Exporters, Attention! 
Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the Nationay 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 





THE W. L. RICHESON CO. 


INCORPORATED 





FREIGHT BROKERS 
AND FORWARDERS 





Export Shipping for Account of 
Principals Throughout the World. 









(Main Office) 
Suite 1317-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
El] Paso, Texas Eagle Rome Texas 









401 Produce Exchange 2nd Floor Steele Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY GALVESTON 





515 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Direct Private Wire Service Between New Orleans, 
New York and Galveston Nuevo Laredo, Ta Ju 


mps. arez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for fall particulars and request 
@ copy of our shipping instructions. 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE COMPANY, INC. ucuterace 
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lien for all freight and other lawful charges, including a reason- 
able charge for storage.” 

A carrier which has carried property for hire, and is keeping 
it for a reasonable time in its warehouse at point of destination 
until it shall be called for, is a bailee for hire; as such it is 
liable only for a want of ordinary care in the custody of the 
goods; and the care exercised should be in proportion to the 
loss likely to be sustained by want of such care. In the absence 
of negligence on its part a carrier is not liable for damage caused 
to the goods by storm or for their loss by theft or fire. In order 
to hold a carrier liable as a warehouseman it is necessary for 
the owner of the goods to prove negligence on the part of the 
carrier. 


APPEALS IN BEHALF OF M. & N. A. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Appearing in behalf of the “public interests which are in- 
volved,” Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, at a hearing, January 
16-17, before Director Colston of the bureau of finance of the 
Commission on the application of the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas for increased divisions of joint rates, fares'and charges 
(No. 13345), said that the people served heretofore by the road 
were willing to pay any rates to have the service restored. 
Operation of the road was stopped July 31, 1921. 

“The suspension of operations by the Missouri & North 
Arkansas literally has paralyzed business interests of every 
kind in an area of Arkansas equivalent to almost 10,000 square 
miles and has very detrimentally affected an equal additional 
area,” said the senator. 

Charges that the road was originally a logging road, “be- 
gins and ends nowhere, and was never needed in view of the 
branch Missouri Pacific line,’ he said, were illustrative of the 
“ignorance which sometimes beclouds minds which by their 
well-known training are presumed to act only in the sunlight 
of accurate information.” 

The road was taken over by the government at the begin- 
ning of federal control, the senator said, and three months 
thereafter turned back to the receiver “by a telegram.” 

“The receiver found the management disorganized, no 
money on hand, wages greatly increased, with unadjusted de- 
mands for back-pay increases,” said he. 

Later the Railroad Administration leased the road from 
the receiver at $175,000 a year, he said, and on March 1, 1920, 
the road was again turned back to the receiver with the labor 
cost about twice what it was when the Administration origi- 
nally took it over. He then reviewed the difficulties faced by 
the road and the issuance of an order by the court directing 
discontinuance of operations July 31, 1921. He said a fore- 
closure proceeding was in progress and that the road was to 
be sold in the early future, and that unless some action were 
taken by the Commission the road would be scrapped. 

“This would be a calamity of ‘such far-reaching conse- 
quence that I have assumed its prevention is so closely related 
to my official responsibilities, as a representative of Arkansas 
in the Senate, that it justifies me in appealing to the Commis- 
sion to apply every remedy possible under the law to assure 
the resumption of operations by this railroad,” said he. 

An increase in present divisions of 25 per cent was advo- 
cated by the senator as one of the remedies to be applied to 
Save the road. He said efforts were being made to effect a 
readjustment of wages, it having been proposed to reduce the 
present wage scale 25 per cent. 

“The suggestion is that the proposed reduced wage scale 
run for one year,” said he, “and at the end of that period any 
sum remaining from the earnings is to be divided among the 
employes of the railroad, this procedure to be followed until 
the standard scale of wages has been reached.” 

Another recommendation was that a loan of $3,500,000 be 
made to the company by the Commission so that it could take 
up receiver’s certificates, improve the road, pay off floating 
indebtedness and meet operating expenses. The receiver’s cer- 
tificates, he said, aggregate $2,000,000. 

“T cannot state with too great emphasis the urgent neces- 
sity for the operation of the Missouri & North Arkansas, for 
with this inseparably are associated the prosperity and com- 
fort of thousands of my constituents,” he said. 


COMMISSIONERS REAPPOINTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate, January 16, confirmed the nominations of 
Aitchison and Hall as members of the Commission. The action 
was taken at the first executive session held since the termina- 
tion of the Newberry case, The Senate was in executive session 
only about fifteen minutes when it was announced that the rc- 
appointments had been approved. 

So far as could be ascertained, no fight was made against 
the confirmation of ‘the appojntments in executive session. 
Twenty-three other nominations were considered and approved 
at the same session, which was brief. 
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MONEY FOR THE COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The House committee on appropriations made the following 
recommendations for the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year 1923 in its appropriation bill reported this week: 


An appropriation of $2,150,000 is recommended for salaries 
and other general expenses of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as compared with an appropriation of $2,200,000 for the fisca] 
year 1922 and $2,330,470 estimated for the fiscal year 1923. 

A provision is recommended authorizing the Commission to 
sell at cost copies of transcripts of its proceedings. 

An appropriation of $525,000 is reeommended for the Bureau of 
Accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is an 
increase of 25,000 over the appropriation for 1922 and a decrease 
of $50,000 under the estimates for the fiscal year 1923. 

The amount recommended for the enforcement of the acts to 
regulate the safety of employes and travelers is $325,000 as com- 
pared with an appropriation of $313,600 for 1922 and $350,000 
estimated for the fiscal year 1928. 

An appropriation of $290,000 is reeommended for the enforee- 
ment of the acts requiring safety appliances on locomotives, 
which is the same as the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 
st and $10,00 less than the amount estimated for the fiscal year 

923. 

The amount recommended by the committee for the valua- 
tion of the property of carriers is $1,300,000, which is $450,000 
less than the appropriation for the fiscal year 1922 and $200,000 
less than the amount estimated for the fiscal year 1923. _ 

An appropriation of $150,000 is recomended for printing and 
binding for the Interstate Commerce Commission, which amount 
is the same as the appropriation for the fiscal year 1922 and the 
estimate for 1923. <A provision is inserted authorizing the Com- 
mission to have emergency printing done outside of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office in an amount not to exceed $1,500. 


The total appropriation recommended for the Commission 
is $4,859,000, representing a cut of $485,470 below what .was 
asked. In 1922 the Commission had $5,343,100 available. 


Appropriation for Labor Board 


The committee recommended an appropriation of $350,000 
for the Railroad Labor Board, which is $50,000 less than the 
estimate submitted and $20,000 less than the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1922. 


TELEPHONE REVENUE 


Complications by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission 
from 67 reports of revenues and expenses of telephone com- 
panies having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000 
show that in the month of October the operating income was 
$9,463,264 as compared with $6,905,634 in October, 1920, an in- 
crease of $2,557,630, or 37 per cent. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues was 72.15 per cent as against 77.96 per cent in October, 
1920. Revenues totaled $46,362,175 as against $42,607,781 in 
October, 1920, an increase of $3,754,394 or 8.8 per cent. Ex 
penses totaled $33,449,968 as aginst $33,216,906 in October, 1920, 
an increase of $233,062, or .7 per cent. 

For the ten months ended with October the report shows an 
operating income of $89,438,953 as against $67,467,224 in the 
same period of 1920, an increase of $21,971,729, or 32.6 per cent. 
The ratio of expenses to revenues was 72.68 per cent as against 
76.69 per cent in the 1920 period. Revenues totaled $447,169,450 
as against $403,494,844, an increase of $43,674,605, or 10.8 per 
cent. Expenses totaled $325,011,278 as against $309,446,076 in 
the 1920 period, an increase of $15,565,202, or 5 per cent. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATIONS 

The Commission has authorized acquisition by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. of the property of the Sandusky Home Telephone 
Co., both operating in Ohio. It also has authorized acquisition 
by the Perry County Telephone Co. of the property of the Citi 
zens Independent Telephone Co., also operating in Ohio. 

Approval of the consolidation of the Platte Valley Telephone 
Company and of the Wehn Telephone Company, operating 1 
Wyoming and Nebraska, is asked in an application filed wit 
the Commission by those companies. 











PERMISSION TO ACQUIRE CONTROL 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. to acquire control 0 
the West Side Belt Railroad through an agreement providils 
for the operation of the properties of both companies by the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. The road of the Belt compat! 
extends from West End, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Clairton, Pa., a dis: 
tance of 22.63 miles. The capital stock of the Belt company * 
owned by the Pittsburgh company and it was represented to 
the Commission that much of the operation of the two roads 
was being conducted by joint employes. The proposed col 
tract, it was said, will result in economies. . 

At the time the above order was made public, an applica 
tion of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to acquire tontrol 0 
the West Side Belt by purchase of the corporate property, right 
and credits, under section 5 of the interstate commerce act, Wa 
made public. The Commission recently denied a similar appli 
cation under section 1 of the act. 
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PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


AND 


Los Angeles, San Francisco’ 


Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Thru bills of lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, California; Hawaiian and Far East Ports; 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 


For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
15 Moore Street, New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South Street Drexel Building Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
ortland, Seattle and Tacoma 





STATISTICS! 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Ra “Ship by Water 


Pacific—Caribbean— 
Gulf Line 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON 
HOUSTON 
MOBILE 


AND 
San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific 
Coast Ports via Panama Canal 
SS ‘“ELDORADO”’—From the Gulf—January 21st 


SS “OSAGE”.... “ ‘ ‘ Early February 
SS “ALVARADO”. “ ‘ ‘ 2nd half February 
SS ‘“‘NYANZA’”’... ‘“ ‘“ ‘ Late February 


SS ‘“‘“REDHOOK’”’—From Pacific Coast—I1st half January 


oo “NMYANEZA’ ... © se si 1st half February 
a “Oe” wee * ” ‘* Last half February 
Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINES, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 
Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 50 Broad St. 


Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


STATISTICS! 


VERY ESSENTIAL EVIDENCE IN TESTING 


Yet in a great many unsuccessful cases, we hear the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion utter, to someone, such ominous words as: 


THE ‘“‘RFASONABLENESS” OF RATES ! 


‘‘The Rates Complained Of Are Not Shown To Be Un- 
~reasonable,”’ or ‘‘Defendants Have Failed to Justify,” etc. 


thus sounding the death-knell to many hard-fought, yet perhaps meritorious, cases. 


Carrier! Traffic Manager! 


Commerce Attorney! Do Not Omit This All- 


Important Feature From Your Rate Cases, simply because you do not have the means 
at hand. Ask the T. S. C. for Up-To-The-Minute Figures. You will be supplied on short 


order. 


Telegraphic orders given preferred attention. 


Even If Your Complaint Or Answer Is Already In, We Will Prepare All Statistical 


Data For You. 


Wire us NOW, and perhaps save the day. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


‘“‘At Your Service’’ 


505 Colorado Building 


Washington, D. C. 


New York City 


161 






























































































































SUSPENDED AND UNSUSPENDED 
TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission declined to suspend any of the several 
groups of tariffs filed to become effective January 15 in compli- 
ance with its decisions in docket Nos. 10500 and 10515, commonly 
known as the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce and North Carolina 
Corporation Commission cases, in which North Carolina cities 
complained against the adjustment of rates from Virginia cities 
to Carolina destinations and from North Carolina points of origin 
to the southeast. The Commission’s decision in the formal 
docket cases had a widespread collateral effect which the car- 
riers undertook to cover by means of tariffs which they con- 
tended would be in conformity with the adjustment decreed by 
the orders of the Commission in the two cases mentioned. 

Protests were made against all the tariffs because the pro- 
testants claimed that the carriers had given less than had been 
ordered or were seeking to take more than permissible under 
the decisions of the Commission. The Commission’s declination 
to suspend covers the adjustment from eastern cities to Virginia 
cities; from Virginia cities to the Carolinas; between North and 
South Carolina points; the tariffs on certain classes and com- 
modities from and to Memphis, Knoxville and Ohio River cross- 
ings and to and from Carolina points; also rates from eastern 
cities to Louisiana and Arkansas destinations published to clear 
fourth section departures that would exist at Memphis and other 
crossings in rates supposed to be in compliance with I. and S. 
No. 1303. 


The declination to suspend the sets of rates mentioned was 
only a part of the vast quantity of work which the Commission 
had to dispose of on January 14 by reason of ‘the large number 
of tariffs filed to become effective January 15. In addition to 
the cases mentioned it declined to suspend increases in rates 
on cheese and other dairy products from Oshkosh, Wis., and 
related points to Lynchburg, Va., and points taking same rates as 
carried in Supplement No. 1 to C. & N. W., I. C. C. 8505. It also 
declined to suspend tariffs bringing the rates on eggs and dressed 
poultry from branch lines on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis up. to the class basis, as proposed in Speiden’s I. C. C. 540. 
That declination also brings up rates on the L. & N., east, west 
and south of Nashville to the basis of rates from that city. 

The Commission also issued three suspension orders in I. and 
S. No. 1473 it suspended from January 15 to May 15 the sched- 
ules in rule No. 265-A of Supplement 9 to Boyd’s I. C, C. No. 
A-1203, providing for the cancellation of third class ratings on 
mixed carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables applicable between 
points in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Nebraska, leaving Western Classification ratings to apply in- 
stead. In I. and S. No. 1474 the Commission suspended Boyd 
and Leland tariffs readjusting upward and downward rates on 
asphalt, petroleum road oil and other petroleum products from 
points of production in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. Typical increases from Oklahoma points to various des- 
tinations are to Cedar Rapids, from 31 to 36; and Duluth, Minn., 
from 52% to 54%; from the Oklahoma group to Rockford the 
rate is to be reduced from 37 to 36 cents. In I. and S. No. 1475 
the Commission suspended from January 16 to May 16 schedules 
published in item No. 5-A, Supplement No. 17 to the joint tariff 
of Countiss, Davis and Kelly. The suspended schedules provide 
for the application of the higher rate to a directly intermediate 
unnamed point, located between any two points to which rates 
are named, in lieu of the present rule providing for the applica- 
tion of the next more distant point rate to an unnamed directly 
intermediate point. 


CANNED MILK FROM BLOOMER, WIS. 


Reparation down to a subsequently established rate, on 150 
carloads of canned milk, shipped from the plant of Armour & 
Co., at Bloomer, Wis., in the pericd from February 1, 1918, to 
June 1, 1919, was asked by the complainants in No. 13105, 
Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, hearing on which was held 
before Examiner John B. Keeler in Chicago, January 16. W. W. 
Manker assistant traffic manager for Armour & Co., said that 
the cars were shipped to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 
sociation and Trunk Line territories, with the exception of one 
car, which was destined to Des Moines, and that the rate 
assessed on the movements to the Hast were made up of a local 
rate to Manitowoc of 17144 cents plus the full fifth-class rate 
beyond. To Des Moines, he said, a full fifth-class rate of 32% 
cents was applied. 

Over four months before Armour & Co.’s milk plant at 
Bloomer was opened, Mr. Manker said, application was made 
to representatives of the cdrriers for the extension of the com- 
modity rates on canned milk which were then in effect from 
Chetek and Rice Lake, points more distant from all destinations 
involved, to cover the impending movement from Bloomer. Let- 
ters from the freight traffic manager of the North Western road 
were introduced in an effort to show that the carriers were 
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inclined to see the justice of the packing company’s request. 
The rates were not put into effect, however, according to the 
witness, until late in May, 1919, in the case of the eastern move- 
ment, and not until December, 1919, in the case of the Des 
Moines movement. 

Then, he said, the canned vegetable carload commodity rate, 
as in effect from Chetek and Rice Lake on canned milk, was 
extended to cover the same commodity from Bloomer. He con- 
tended, however, that the change in the rate should have been 
made on shorter notice, in compliance with Rule 77 of Tariff 


Circular 18A, and that the Director-General should pay damages 


for the delay to the extent that the packing company was re. 
quired to pay freight charges in excess of those finally estab- 
lished. The difference between the rate as paid and as after. 
wards established was shown by exhibits to be as follows: As 
paid, from Bloomer to New York and points taking New York 
rates, 17% cents plus 36 cents, a total of 531% cents; as in effect 
from Chetek and Rice Lake and as subsequently established 
from Bloomer, 44 cents. As paid, from Bloomer to Des Moines, 
32% cents; and as in effect from Chetek and Rice Lake and 
subsequently established from Bloomer, 29% cents. Reparation 
claimed totaled approximately $10,000. 

The witness insisted that canned vegetable rates apply on 
canned milk generally throughout the United States and that 
transportation conditions were identical on the two commodi- 
ties. He also contended that commodity rates, substantially 
under the fifth-class rate, were in effect generally from canned 
milk producing points. 

Speaking for the Director-General, C. B. Akerman said that 
the rates as paid were abnormally low and introduced rate com- 
parisons which he said proved that contention. He pointed out 
that the mere reduction of the rate on a subsequent date did not 
prove the rates paid to be too high. He also pointed out that 
in the Hires Condensed Milk case, 64 I. C. C., 641, the Commis- 
sion declared the fifth-class rate to be reasonable for canned 
milk, carloads, and that, further, the fifth-class rates from Wis- 
consin canning points to the East compared favorably with fifth- 
class rates found reasonable by the Commission for application 
in C. F. A. territory. Car mile and ton mile earnings figured on 
the rates paid for the movement from Bloomer both east and 
west showed, he said, when compared to earnings for similar 
movements of canned milk and comparable commodities between 
other representative points, that the rates as paid were some 
thing less than reasonable. 


FRESH MEAT TO OKLAHOMA CITY 


In docket No. 13178, Wilson & Co., Inc., of Okla. vs. Director- 
General, hearing on which was held in Chicago before Examiner 
Keeler, January 20, the complainants alleged that the third class 
rate of 74 cents, as applied on two carloads of fresh meats, 
shipped from Kansas City, Kan., to Oklahoma City, in April, 
1918, over the lines of the Santa Fe, was unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded the rate of 42 cents prescribed by 
the Commission for the same movement over the M. K. & T., the 
Rock Island and the Frisco, in docket No. 8632, 55 I. C. C., 691, 
and as subsequently established over the route of the Santa Fe. 
The Director-General and the Santa Fe took the position that 
the rate assessed was proper and reasonable. Numerous ex- 
hibits were introduced to show that the ton mile earnings re- 
sulting therefrom were lower than those on other comparable 
traffic. It was also contended that the third class rate was not 
an unusual one to apply on fresh meat and that the rate as in 
effect at the time of shipment over the other lines, and as after- 
wards established over the Santa Fe, was a lesser percentage of 
third class than was the case with the commodity rates on most 
other goods which were in that class. Reparation asked amount- 
ed to $178.05. 

Nuel D. Belnap, attorney for Wilson & Co., asked that an- 
other complaint (13202, Same vs. Same), which involved a move- 
ment of inedible tallow from Oklahoma City to Key West, Fla. 
for export, be dismissed. He said it had been discovered, since 
the filing of the complaint, that the packing company had not 
paid the freight charges. 


WENATCHEE SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION 


The Wenatchee Southern Railway Co. has applied to the 
Commission for authority to construct a new line of railroad 
from Wenatchee to Beverly Junction, Wash., a distance of 53 
miles, and from a point about 13 miles south of Wenatchee to 
Orondo, Wash., a distance of about 30 miles. From Beverly 
Junction to Kennewick, Wash., the line will be operated under 
traffic agreements with the C., M. & St. P. and the O. W. 
R; aN: 

“The principal crop to be removed by rail from Wenatchee 
is apples,” the applicant says. “In order to prevent deteriora 
tion and great loss it is necessary that a large part of the crop 
must be removed within a period of sixty days, which the Great 
Northern Railway has never been able to do. The tonnage 15 
constantly increasing, without any increased facilities for mov 
ing it. A survey is completed for a project that will increasé 
the tonnage two or three hundred per cent with no facilities for 
moving it.” 
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THREE STAR LINE 


(Sté. les Affréteurs Réunis) 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE 


_ BETWEEN 
NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA 
AND : 
Casablanca, Cadiz, Tangiers, Ceuta, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn. 





Through Bs/L for all ports of Spain, Morocco, Algéria, 
Tunisia, Cette; Nice and Near East 


General Offices: 23 Bridge Street, New York 


Chi t: M. E. Kienappel, 142 So. Clark St. 
ee ae Philadelphia Agent: Earn Line, Bullitt Building 


NOSA LINE 


Monthly Sailings to Princi 







Ports 


West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 

- and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and Cuban South Side Ports 


For particulars apply 
604-12 Queen & Crescent Bidg., New , La. 
New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Ch Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship” 


New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED 















Baltic Scandinavian 


Fast Freight Service 
TO 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Hango, 
Copenhagen, Danzig, Reval, 
Malmo, Libau and Helsingfors 





U.S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 
FROM NEW YORK 
Eastern Cross January 23rd 


Eastern Star January 30th 
(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 


oe. BS. 
&. & 









Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and Scandinavian Ports 
When shipping to Baltic Ports specify 


GUSQUEHANNA 


Steamship Company, Inc. 
2 Stone Street New York City 
Phone Bowling Green 2953-8 
S. L. BURGESS & CO., Agents 


928 Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2972 
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- Freight Service 


WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
RED STAR LINE 





AMERICAN LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 




















REGULAR SAILINGS 
FROM 
New York Portiand, Me. Norfolk 
Boston Montreal Mobile 
Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans 
Galveston Brunswick 
TO 

London Avonmouth Danzig Australia 
Liverpool Southampton Gibraltar Tasmania 
Manchester Antwerp Genoa New Zealand 
Glasgow Hamburg Naples 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 


A. C. Fetterolf, Freight Traffic Manager 


J. D. Roth, Gen. Western Freight Agt. 7. 0. Martin, N. W. Freight Agt. 
327 South La Salle Street, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Chicago, tllinols, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. J. McConnell, Southwestern Freight Agent, 
{101 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, | Broadway 


ces 
New leans, H lo 
og AP Orleans ibernia Bank Bidg 


Galveston, Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


ate St. 
Montreal, McGill Bidg. Norfolk, Flatiron Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. douston, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Mobile, Ala., Mobile Liners. 


Portland, Me., | tudla Street. 





_ Teronto, {008 Reyal Bank Bldg. 








Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
SAN FRANCISCO-NEW YORK SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal and Havana 


Direct Passenger and Express-Freight Service between San Francisco, 
os Angeles and New York 


Calling at Manzanillo, Mexico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla and 
La Libertad, Salvador, Balboa and Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
Havana, Baltimore and Norfolk 


S.S. Venezuela sails from New York February 8th 


S.S. Ecuador sails from San Francisco January 28th 
and approximately every 18 days thereafter 















All New York Sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and 
Canal Zone.— Sailings approximately every twenty-two days 


General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y. Continental Building, Baltimore 
440 Merchants National Bank Building, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
; Manila, Hongkong 

Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Ship- 

ping Board 21, 100-ton displacement, 1714-knot, steamers: S. S. 

Empire State (February 7th); S. S. Hoosier State (March 

4th); S. S. Golden State (March 25th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, 
Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta 
Passenger and Freight sailings by new and commodious U. S. 
mag | Board steamers: S. S. Wolverine State (January 
19th); S. S. Creole State; S. S. Granite State. 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 

































For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
508 California St., San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y. Continental Building, Baltimore 
440 Merchants National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
Managing Agents: U.S. Shipping Board 
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LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Revenue freight loading picked up in the weck ended Janu- 
ary 7, the total number of cars loaded being 605,992, as compared 
with 531,992 in the preceding week, and 697,641 and 830,673 cars 
in the corresponding weeks of 1921 and 1920, respectively. 

Increases were shown in the loading of all commodities with 
the exception of ore, which dropped from 4,883 cars in the week 
ended December 31 to 4,321 cars in the week ended January 7. 
Loading of grain and grain products increased from 30,075 to 
40,673 cars; live stock from 24,567 to 25,658 cars; coal from 
105,662 to 136,982 cars; coke from 6,424 to 7,008 cars; forest 
products from 31,406 to 41,071 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., from 
170,061 to 171,786 cars, and miscellaneous from 157,956 to 178,493 
cars. 

Loading by districts in the week ended January 7 and ,in 
the corresponding-week of 1921 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,644 and 5,182; 
live stock, 2,662 and 3,682; coal, 32,999 and 49,491; coke, 1,675 
and 1,657; forest products, 4,316 and 6,766; ore 792 and 1,725; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 48,022 and 39,526; miscellaneous, 49,286 
and 50,336; total, 1922, 146,396; 1921, 158,365; 1920, 204,956. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,845 and 
1,760; live stock, 3,021 and 3,786; coal, 38,079 and 55,814; coke, 
3,410 and 6,174; forest products, 2,389 and 2,940; ore, 1,164 and 
2,122; merchandise, L. C. L., 33,765 and 32,942; miscellaneous, 
37,965 and 44,370; total, 1922, 122,638; 1921, 149,908; 1920, 169,779. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 304 and 156; 
live stock, 69 and 142; coal, 17,200 and 24,345; coke, 197 and 
610; forest products, 869 and 1,091; ore, 26 and 63; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 4,341 and 4,174; miscellaneous, 2,341 and 2,444; total, 
1922, 25,347; 1921, 33,025; 1920, 35,934. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,666 and 3,018; 
live stock, 2,048 and 2,032; coal, 19,751 and 26,794; coke, 423 and 
807; forest products, 13,117 and 11,486; ore, 568 and 2,052; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,549 and 28,964; miscellaneous, 26,419 and 
26,779; total, 1922, 95,541; 1921, 101,932; 1920, 120,372. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,321 and 
11,304; live stock, 7,473 and 9,162; coal, 8,103 and 6,205; coke, 
974 and 1,237; forest products, 10,713 and 10,185; ore, 309 and 
925; merchandise, L. C. L., 19,1388 and 21,652; miscellaneous, 18,- 
995 and 26,828; total, 1922, 78,026; 1921, 87,498; 1920, 116,729. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,840 
and 12,839; live stock, 8,446 and 10,479; coal, 17,645 and 22,936; 
coke, 212 and 297; forest products, 3,825 and 2,991; ore, 772 and 
2,105; merchandise, L. C. L., 23,969 and 26,213; miscellaneous, 
24,660 and 31,857; total, 1922, 90,369; 1921, 109,717; 1920, 121,984. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,053 and 
4,829; live stock, 1,939 and 1,844; coal, 3,205 and 5,648; coke, 117 
and 89; forest products, 5,842 and 5,943; ore, 690 and 464; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 13,002 and 14,778; miscellaneous, 18,827 and 
23,601; total, 1922, 47,675; 1921, 57,196; 1920, 60,919. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,673 and 39,088; 
live stock, 25,658 and 31,127; coal, 136,982 and 191,233; coke, 
7,008 and 10,871; forest products, 41,071 and 41,402; ore, 4,321 
and 9,456; merchandise, L. C. L., 171,786 and 168,249; miscel- 
laneous, 178,493 and 206,215; total, 1922, 605,992; 1921, 697,641; 
1920, 830,673. 

Loading for the Year 


The number of cars of revenue freight loaded in 1921 was 
39,037,817 as compared with 45,118,863 in 1920 and 42,180,328 in 
1919. The loading by commodities for the year was as follows, 
with comparisons for 1920 and 1919: 

Grain and grain products: 1921, 2,281,852; 1920, 1,843,018; 
1919, 2,048,968. 

Live stock: 1921, 1,495,344; 1920, 1,553,424; 1919, 1,732,852. 

Coal: 1921, 7,934,048; 1920, 10,082,450; 1919, 8,829,883. 

Coke: 1921, 303,898; 1920, 648,902; 1919, 225,517. (In first 
six months of 1919 coke loading was included in coal loading.) 

Forest products: 1921, 2,483,079; 1920, 3,056,923; 1919, 2,988,- 
807 


"Ore: 1921, 904,513; 1920, 2,413,893; 1919, 1,949,909. 
Merchandise, L. C. L.: 1921, 10,677,226; 1920, 9,017,074; 1919, 


3,165,619. (In first six months of 1919 merchandise L. C. L. was 
included in miscellaneous freight loading.) 

Miscellaneous: 1921, 12,957,857; 1920, 16,503,179; 1919, 21,- 
201,811. 


LOCATION AND REPAIR OF CARS 


Out of a total of 2,283,908 cars on line January 1, 13.7 per 
cent, or 313,190, were in bad order, as compared with 13.5 per 
cent on December 15, 1921, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Assuciation. The total number of 
box cars in bad order was 148,830, or 14.5 per cent, as compared 
with 14.4 per cent on December 15; refrigerators in bad order 
numbered 7,018, or 11.7 per cent, as compared with 10.9 per 
cent, on December 15; gondolas in bad order numbered 134,005, 
or 13.8 per cent, as against 13.4 per cent, on December 15; 
stock cars in bad order numbered 8,612, or 10.4 per cent, as 
against 10.2 per cent, on December 15; and flat cars in bad order 
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numbered 11,682, or 11.7 per cent, as against 11.7 per cent, on 
December 15. 

The per cent of home cars on home roads for class I roads 
was 75.4 on January 1. By classes of equipment, the percentages 
were as follows: Box, 66.6; refrigerator, 71.8; gondola, 82.3; 


‘stock, 85.7; flat, 82.6. 


The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of January 1 showed the following: LEast- 
ern district, 99.8 per cent, as against 94.3 a year ago; Allegheny 
district, 98.3, as against 93.7 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 
94.2, as against 86.7 a year ago; Southern district, 96.9, as against 
94.9 a year ago; Western district, 97.6, as against 100.6 a year 
ago; all districts, 98.1, as against 96.1 a year ago; Canadian 
roads, 94.7, as against 99.7 a year ago. 


COMMODITY LOADING 


In a chart on commodity loading for the third quarter 
ended September 30, 1921, the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows the per cent of car capac- 
ity actually utilized in loading the different commodities. The 
commodity, class of equipment, average car capacity and per 
cent of average tonnage capacity of freight cars utilized in 
1921 and the corresponding period of 1920 are given as follows: 


PER CENT OF AVERAGE TONNAGE CAPACITY OF FREIGHT 


CARS UTILIZED. 
Av. car 
Classof cap’c’y, 
Commodity. equipment. 
Wheat B 
Corn 
Oats 
Flour-meal 
Cotton 
Citrus fruits 
Other fresh fruits 
Cattle and calves 
Hogs 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


e 

Clay, stone, etc. 

Pulp wood 

Lumber 

Logs, posts, poles, etc. 

Refined petroleum 

Household goods and second hand 
furniture 

Automobiles 

Iron, pig and bloom 

PO MUG olieius cb reeds oaeolnvce oem All 

Cement 

Fertilizer 

Total all commodities 


Discussing the chart the division said: 


This chart should be read in the light of the oft-repeated and 
demonstrable statement that an average increase of one ton per car 
in loading is equivalent to a saving of 80,000 cars in daily operation. 
The fact that most of the commodities show a decrease in the average 
loading per car in 1921 is a reflection of the well known desire during 
times of business depression to trade in smaller lots than govern in 
more prosperous times. The greatest increases in loading per car 
have been secured in the case of low grade bulk materials where the unit 
of transaction is a carload rather than a specific order of quantity. 
With respect to coal, clay, stone, etc., the 1921 performance is also 
bettered by reason of the fact that during an abnormal car surplus 
period lighter capacity cars are stored and heavier capacity cars more 
commonly kept in service. 


Referring to a chart showing comparisons of the abnormal 
surplus of cars during four periods of business depression 
throughout the country, that ‘of 1908-9, 1914-15, that of 1919 and 
1921, the division said: 


The surplus during each of these periods was abnormal in the his- 
tory of American railroads for the past fifteen years. The outstanding 
fact of these comparisons is that the greater abnormality always 
occurs about the middle of the spring, following which the surplus 
rapidly dwindles until the height of the crop movement is reached, 
usually in October, after which the surplus again rises precipitately. 
This is the invariable experience during all of these periods of 
abnormal surplus. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue traffic statistics of Class 1 roads for October and 
the ten months ended with October, issued by the Commission, 
show that-in October there were 31,715,163,000 revenue tons cal- 
ried one mile, as against 39,101,098,000 in October, 1920, and 
in the ten months, 256,979,359,000, compared with 343,683,602,000 
in the same period of 1920. 

The freight revenue in October totaled $399,994,864, as 
against $479,327,047 in October, 1920, and in the ten months, 
$3,278,262,5438, as against $3,491,063,786 in the same period of 
1920. 

The revenue per ton-mile in October was 12.61 mills, com- 
pared with 12.26 mills in October, 1920, and in the ten months, 
12.76 mills, as against 10.16 in 1920. 

Revenue passengers in October numbered 80,761,000, as 
against 99,251,000 in October, 1920, and in the ten months, 874, 
456,000, compared with 1,036,617,000 in 1920. Revenue in Octo- 
ber totaled $88,937,295 as against $113,792,459 in October, 1920, 
and in the ten months, $981,340,327, as against $1,063,896,031 in 
1920. 
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The General Rate Inquiry 


Began in Earnest January 11 


Are you fully prepared with evidence in sup- 
port of the things you wish to present at this 
hearing? We can promptly supply you with 
any available data concerning: 





















Statistics of Earnings, Expenses, Gross and Net 
Revenues, etc. (For the Country as a Whole, 
by Districts, or by Carriers.) 


Rate Exhibits, Covering Any Part of the United 
States and for Any Period Desired. 


Volume of Freight Traffic. (For the Country 
as a Whole, by Districts, or by Carriers.) 


Total Production of Basic Commodities. (Agri- 
cultural Products—Animals and Products— 
Forest and Mine Products—Manufactures, 
etc.—all in splendid variety.) 


Average Market Prices (in many cases also 
Average Farm Prices, also Average Factory 
Prices) for use, if desired, in comparisons 
with transportation costs. 







In everything of the above nature we can 
give you the figures on nearly anything desired 
and for any period desired. 


NOTICE! 


We can furnish the above information by 


Commodities 
NOTE BELOW 


The Commission’s Program for the Big Hearing 







Jan. 16-18—Cross-examination of carriers’ witnesses. 
Jan. 19-20—Coal and coke. 


Jan. 21-23—Ore, furnace materials and iron and steel 
articles. 


Jan. 24-25—Sand and gravel, brick, lime, cement, 
gypsum and asphalt. 


Jan, 26-27—Lumber and forest products. 


Jan. 28—Fertilizer and materials, sulphuric acid, 
phosphate rock, etc. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 4—Testimony of public and shippers as 
to general aspects. 


Feb. 8—Vegetable oil and soap. 

Feb. 9—Grain, flour and agricultural products. 
Feb. 10—Live stock and packinghouse products. 
Feb. 11—Petroleum and petroleum products. 
Feb. 15—Canned goods and wholesale groceries. 
Feb. 16-17—Fruits and vegetables. 

Feb. 18—Milk, cream and dairy products. 


Feb. 20—Beverages and beverage containers, waste 
material. 


Feb. 21-22—Other commodities. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 


505 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 






























THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


North China 


* 
Line 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 


— Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
TO 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
(Taku Bar), Chinwangtao, Dairen 


SS EASTERN SAILOR . Feb.13 SS WEST KADER .. . Mar. 27 
SS WEST NOMENTUM . Mar.6 SS LAS VEGAS..... April 17 


Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


SS VINITA........ Feb. 17 
SS WEST CAYOTE .. . Mar. 17 
SS WEST KEATS... . April 17 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 
for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 
Yangtze River Ports 


For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 
39 Broadway, 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., ee 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 South La Salle Street, 
R. T. JOHNS & COMPANY, INC., Central Building, 


attle, Washington 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Be a Certified 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
WIA Oulart 


4 NX 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic directer of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
> ages ~ a are needed now. Why don’t you qualify fer one of these 

pay jo 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can- quickly master the secrets of traffic mana t through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Asso- 
ciation etaff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment's time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. Learn how we can 
help you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 21-C 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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COAL RATES TO STEEL MILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Lake front furnaces, through Francis B. James and his as- 
sociates, have prepared a formal complaint against the rates on 
coal and coke maintained from mines in the interior to lake 
ports, alleging them to be relatively unreasonable, relatively 
unjust and unduly prejudicial. They asked for relief in the form 
of an order prescribing maximum rates on coal and coke and 
minimum rates on iron ore. At the time this was written the 
complaint had not been made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

In their complaint, entitled Lackawanna Steel Company, et 
al. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co.. et al., the lake front furnace 
companies alleged that they had been deprived of the natural ad- 
vantage of their location as to iron ore, their raw material, while 
the interior plants had been given the natural advantage of their 
location as to coal and coke. In their complaint they said: 

“That the plants of complainant, iron and steel companies at 
Buffalo and vicinity and the locality in which they are located, 
have been for a long time last past and are being steadily, reg- 
ularly, systematically and unlawfully robbed of their natural ad- 
vantage by having imposed on them relatively unjust, unreason- 
able, discriminatory and prejudicial freight rates on their raw 
materials, iron ore, coal and coke, and by there having been 
given and there being given to their interior competitors and the 
localities where they are located relatively unjust and unreason- 
able and relatively discriminatory and preferential freight rates 
of their raw material of iron ore, and thereby unduly and un- 
reasonably imposing upon the iron and steel industries at Buf- 
falo and vicinity a greater relative proportion of the transporta- 
tion burdens and charges than are imposed upon their interior 
competitors and their localities. 

“That defendant carriers pursuant to said method (of lower 
rates on iron ore to the interior furnaces) of steadily, regularly, 
systematically and lawfully publishing tariffs to the undue pref- 
erence and advantage of interior competitors and the localities 
in which said interior competitors are located, and to the undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage of complainant and 
the locality in which complainant are located, duly published a 
series of tariffs as to which the Commission indicated to the car- 
riers that they should withdraw the same, and if not withdrawn 
that the Commission would suspend the same; that pursuant 
thereto the carriers duly withdrew some of the tariffs,’ while 
others were suspended by the Commission, 


The complainants incorporated in what they filed with the 
Commission, its press notice of December 12, in which the Com- 
mission advised the public that it had declined sixth section per- 
mission to continue the low iron ore rates. In that notice the 
Commission said that its action was not to be interpreted as dis- 
inclination, “to approve justifiably lower rate levels, but is based 
upon the continuance of premature reductions confined to cer- 
tain rates, the outcome of which is to unduly prejudice iron and 
steel manufacturers located on the lake front, to the advantage 
of competing interior furnaces.” 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal recovered appreciably during the 
first week of 1922,” the Geological Survey said in its current 
coal report. “It is difficult to interpret the total output of 
7,460,000 net tons because the New Year holiday was observed 
in some districts, but not in all. The average production per 
working day was apparently 1,437,000 net tons, as against 1,199,- 
000 in Christmas week. 


“The following statement, furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, shows the number of cars of soft coal loaded 
on each day of New Year’s week: New Year’s holiday, 4,880; 
Tuesday, January 3, 27,703; Wednesday, January 4, 27,945; 
Thursday, January 5, 27,724; Friday, January 6, 28,790; Satur- 
day, January 7, 19,953. 


“The preliminary telegraphic returns indicate that on Mon- 
day, January 9, 27,700 cars were loaded, and on Tuesday, 28,200. 
The total for the two days—55,900 cars—was the largest of any 
week since November 26. 


“The all-rail movement to New England declined in the 
first week of the new year, and was less even than in Christ- 
mas week. Through the six principal gateways over the Hudson 
1,644 cars of anthracite and 1,953 cars of bituminous coal were 
forwarded. Comparison ;with the preceding ‘week shows a 
decrease of 292 and 425 cars, respectively. 


“According to the Massachusetts Fuel Administration, there 
was a gradual decline in the quantity of coal received in New 
England during the last three months of 1921. Anthracite re- 
ceipts during the year totaled approximately 11,358,000 net tons 
and were greater than in any recent year, except 1918, in which 
year the distribution of anthracite was diverted from customary 
channels by the Fuel Administration. Receipts of bituminous 
coal, however, fell off sharply, and the total—17,186,000 tons— 
was 5 million tons less than in 1920, 10 million tons less than 
in 1918, and was even a million tons behind 1919. Of the total 
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bituminous receipts, 8,824,000 tons were shipped by tide and 
8,362,000 tons by rail. 

“The beginning of the new year witnessed no improvement 
in the tidewater business at Hampton Roads. A total of 220,74 
net tons was handled in the week ended January 7, against 
199,125 during Christmas week, and 270,422 tons in the week 
of December 24. Exports seem to have found a level at about 
18,000 tons a week. 

“The movement of bituminous coal through north Atlantic 
ports continued to decline in December. A total of 2,445,000 
net tons was dumped, as against 2,554,000 in November, and 
2,812,000 in October. The decrease in comparison with Noven. 
ber was confined to New England cargo coal, exports, and ‘other 
tonnage.’ Coal for bunker fuel increased slightly. 

“The tidewater bituminous coal trade of 1921 was abnormal 
both as regards the total tonnage handled and the distribution 
of that tonnage by ports and by destinations. The total dumped 
during the year is reported at 37,323,000 net tons, 16,000,000 
tons less than in 1920. In fact, the total was almost identical 
with that for 1919, itself an abnormal year. The depression in 
the coal trade was felt more acutely at New York and Phila. 
delphia than at Baltimore and Hampton Roads. At the last two 
ports the year’s business exceeded 1919 and nearly equaled 1918, 

“The greatest shift in the distribution of the coal handled 
by destination in comparison with 1920 was a decrease in the 
movement to New England and a precipitate drop in exports. 
In comparison with either 1918 or 1919, however, exports showed 
an increase.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


On request of complainants the Commission has dismissed 
the following complaints: Nos. 15.26, Dunbar Molasses & Syrup 
Co. vs. Director-General, G. H. & S. A. et al.; 13134, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. et al. vs. Director-General, C. & N. W. et 
al.; 13075, Indiahoma Refining Co. vs. Director-General, St. L- 
S. F. et al.; 13210, The State Highway Department of Texas vs. 
Director-General; 12655, Fitger Brewing Co. vs. Northern Pa- 
cific and Director-General; 13127, Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
Ine., vs. Director-General; 12989, Barnett-Fischer Coal & Mining 
Co. vs. Marion & Eastern et al.; 13175, Haywood-Wakefield Co. 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al.; and 12947, Florida Citrus Exchange 
vs. Director-General, and A. C. L. 

The complaint in No. 12172, The Lodwick Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has been satisfied and dismissed. 

On petition of complainants the Commission has reopened 
for further argument No. 11304, American Smelting & Refining 
Co. et al. vs. Director-General et al. 

The Green Bay Association of Commerce and the Manitowoc 
Chamber of Commerce have been permitted to intervene in No. 
13313, Michigan Traffic League vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Armour & Company has been permitted to intervene in No. 
13239, Swift & Co. vs. Director-General. 

The Chicago Fire Brick Co., Chicago Sewer Pipe Co., and 
Indiana Sewer Pipe Co. have been permitted to intervene in No. 
13244, William E. Dee Clay Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. B. & 0. 
et al. 

The Lansing Chamber of Commerce has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 13204, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 

The Indiana Coal Trade Bureau and the Knox County Coal 
Operators’ Association have been permitted to intervene in No. 
13173, Milwaukee Association of Commerce vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

The Galveston Commercial Association has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 13290, the Secretary of War, operating Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

The Little Rock Grain Exchange has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 13215, Arkansas Jobbers’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

The town of Buena Vista (Colo.) has been permitted to in- 
tervene in Finance Docket 1572, in the matter of application of 
the Colorado & Southern Railway Co. for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing the abandonment of its 
Buena Vista Romley line of railroad. 

The complaint in No. 13387, Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
et al. vs, A. T. & S. F. et al., has been amended by making the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and other carriers additional 
parties defendant. 

The orders entered in No. 10867, Chamber of Commerce of 
Montgomery, Ala., et al. vs. Director-General, Atlanta & West 
Point et al., No. 10890, Dothan Chamber of Commerce et 4. 
vs. same. and fourth section order No. 7846, corn syrup or glu- 
cose to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., have been further 
modified so as to become effective April 1 instead of January 31. 


PETITIONS FOR FURTHER HEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General has asked a further hearing in No. 
11912, Great Northern Smelting & Refining Co. vs. Directo” 
General et al. 

Complainant in Nos. 11619, Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. St. 
L.-S. F. and Director-General, 11621. Same vs. Pere Marquette, 
Director-General et al., and 11621 (Sub. No. 1), Same vs. Same, 
has asked for a rehearing of these cases and to have them heard 
and passed upon by the full Commission. 
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THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


A great western trunk line extending from Kansas City, Mo., to Port 
Arthur, Texas, the nearest outlet for export to all parts of the world. 























The Kansas City Southern Railway has 103 miles of track in 
Kansas City and has direct physical connection with every rail-— 
road entering the city. On these tracks are located more than 
120 industries, among them some of the largest in the city. It 
has 42 team tracks with a capacity of 289 cars. 








Along these tracks are many fine factory locations, both large and small, 
situated in Kansas City, Kansas, the West Bottoms, East Bottoms, 
Blue Valley District and other districts of Kansas City, Missouri. 





The management of the railway will at all times be pleased to assist in finding 
suttable industrial locations. All inquiries will receive prompt attention. 











ncits| NAWSCO LINES ‘=: 
Steamers Sailings 


FAST REGULAR INTERCOASTAL FREIGHT SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ME. | SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
NEW YORK, N. Y. °° and SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. ) OAKLAND TACOMA 
BALTIMORE, MD. VANCOUVER 


REFRIGERATOR SERVICE 
S. S. Deerfield and Neponset, 11,500 D.W.T., 12 Knots 
Monthly service from NEW YORK, BOSTON and. BALTIMORE 


AROUND AMERICA CRUISE 


NEW YORK to PACIFIC COAST PORTS via Havana and Panama Canal 
Ruth Alexander, 8,500 D.W.T., Feb. 16 


Passenger and Freight—Bookings, Space and Particulars on request 











Through Bills-of-Lading to Hawaiian Islands and the Far East 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Owners and Operators U.S. Shipping Board Ships 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 111 Summer Street, Boston 601 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh 
36 Exchange Street, Portland 11 Moore Street, New York City 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
503 Keyser Building, Baltimore 


r+ ADMIRAL LINE, Pacific Coast Ports 
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INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Various officers of the Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern 
Railway, Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railway, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and 
other roads have been authorized to retain their positions with 
those and other lines. 

Charles E. Ingersoll has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of director of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
Pennsylvania Company, the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad and president of the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and either tthe position of (a) director of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad or (b) president of the Midland Valley Rail- 
road. 

Elisha Walker has been authorized to hold the positions 
of director of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and director 
and member of executive committee of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway. 

John B. Dennis has been permitted to retain his position 
with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, Western Pacific 
Railroad, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad and West Side Belt Railway. 

The firm of Hornblower, Miller & Garrison has been au- 
thorized to hold the position of general counsel of the Rio 
Grande Junction Railway in addition to positions previously 
announced. 

The Commission has authorized J. C. Poe to continue as 
superintendent of the Kinston-Carolina Railroad and the Caro- 
lina Railroad. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and Delaware and Bound Brook Railroad to 
retain their positions; officers of the Pittsburgh, Allegheny & 
McKees Rocks Railroad and Chicago & Calumet River Rail- 
road to hold their positions; officers of the Green Bay & West- 
ern Railway, Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad, Ahna- 
pee & Western Railway, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad and other lines to retain positions with those lines; 
officers of the Ashley Drew & Northern Railway and Fordyce 
& Princeton Railroad to retain their positions with those roads; 
officers of the Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad Company 
and the Wichita Falls & Southern Railway Company to hold 
their present positions; and officers of the Groveton, Lufkin & 
Northern Railway, Minneapolis & Rainy River Railway and 
Tremont & Gulf Railway to retain their positions with those 
roads. 

Albert H. Harris and Theodore W. Reath have been author- 
ized to retain their positions with the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, New York & Long Branch Railroad, Dover & 
Rockaway Railroad, Raritan River Railroad, and Easton & 
Western Railroad, in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Charles E. Ingersoll has been permitted to hold his positions 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, North Pennsylvania Railroad and Midland Val- 
ley Railroad. 

C. S. W. Packard has been authorized to hold the position 
of director in the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, 
Lehigh Coal & Navbigation Company and Nesquehoning Valley 
Railroad. 

Officers of the Union Pacific Railroad, Oregon Short Line 
Railroad, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway and other roads have been 
authorized to retain their positions with those and other lines. 


RATES OF DEPRECIATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Argument was heard by Division 4 of the Commission this 
week, in No. 13135, Washington Railway & Electric Co., Ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction Electric Railroad Depreciation. The pro- 
ceeding was instituted by the Commission on its own motion, to 
determine whether the carrier, a street railway in Washington, 
D. C., and extending into Maryland, is subject to the Commis- 
sion in the matter of rates of depreciation under paragraph (5) 
of section 20 of the interstate commerce act. The National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners took part in the 
argument, being represented by Carl D. Jackson, president, of 
the Wisconsin commission, and John E. Benton, general solicitor. 
In a bulletin to members relative to the case, Mr. Benton said: 


The proceeding arose in this manner: The Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia prescribed tentatively 
rates of depreciation applicable to street railway property, and set 
a hearing upon the same. The carrier objected to the jurisdiction 
of the local commission, and claimed that the amendment to said 
paragraph (5) had operated to give to the federal commission 
exclusive jurisdiction over rates of depreciation as to interstate 
earriers. It appears to have been agreed to submit to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the question whether the railway 
company mentioned and the Chesapeake and Potomac T'elephone 
Company are carriers of that character. In answer, Chairman 
McChord wrote a letter indicating that the telephone company, 
being engaged in the transmission of interstate messages, un- 
doubtedly is such a carrier, but that, there heing doubt as to the 
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status of the railway company, a hearing had been ordered upop 
that question. 


Upon the argument, representatives of the railway Claimed 
that the railway is subject to the jurisdiction of the federal com- 
mission, and that the rates of depreciation, when prescribed by it 
must be observed by the carrier, not only to that portion of its 
property which is devoted to interstate operations, but as to ajj 
of its street railway property. Representatives of the local Public 
Utilities Commission confined their argument to the Proposition 
that the street railway company is not within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Omaha case. President Jack. 
son emphasized the importance of the question of depreciation 
and of rules prescribing percentages to be-set aside as reserves 
and expressed the hope that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would not attempt to perform its duty under the act in question 
until it had made a nation-wide study, and had availed itself of 
such aid as could be given to it by the several state commissions 
Furthermore, it was argued by him and by the general solicito: 
that under the rule in the Omaha case the street railway jp 
question is not subject to the jurisdiction of the commission; that 
the pending proceeding, in any event, should be dismissed without 
action, for the reason that its sole purpose appears to be ty 
enable the commission to advise the local Public Utilities Com. 
mission and the carrier in question as to their legal rights. 


NO GUARANTY FOR REFRIGERATOR Co, 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay 

Following its report issued October 31, 1921, in which jt 
held that the Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co. was 
not entitled to a partial payment under the guaranty for the 
six months following federal control because it was not a car. 
rier by railroad within the meaning of the guaranty section of 
the transportation act, the Commission has dismissed an appli- 
cation of the company for a final settlement under the guaranty 
on the same ground. } 
“The business in which it is engaged,” the Commission said 
in referring to the company, “is that of leasing to rail carriers 
refrigerator cars under terms and conditions whereby it solicits 
the traffic that moves in its cars, assists in loading and super. 
vises the icing of such cars and in other respects aids the rail 
carrier in the hauling of the commodities requiring refrigerator 
service, which are transported in those cars.” 

The Commission said it had discovered no reason for modi: 
fying the statement of facts contained in the former report ani 
that “further consideration in the light of the present applica 
tion strengthens our conviction that the conclusion we stated 
in the former report is sound.” 


EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATE SALES 


The Director-General has announced that he has, with the 
consent of the President, confirmed additional sales, at par plus 
accrued interest, of $6,768,400 of railroad equipment trust cer- 
tificates held by the government, as follows: To Salomon Broth 
ers & Hutzler and Kidder, Peabody & Co. of New York: At 
lantic Coast Lihe, 1925-1928, incl., $1,701,200; to Cassatt & Co. 
of Philadelphia: Monongahela Railway Company, 1928-1935, incl, 
$263,200; to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of New York: Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, 1923, $3,894,000; to Freeman & Co. of New York: 
Colorado & Southern Railway Company, 1923-1935, incl., $910,000. 
The sales were arranged by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation. The total amount of equip 
ment trust certificates sold by the government to date, at par 
plus accrued interest, is $147,391,400. The figures given in the 
last announcement, plus the sales given above, aggregate $142; 
401,100, the difference being due to the advance payment of 
January 15, 1922, maturities by certain roads since the date of 
the last announcement. 

Additional sales of $4,208,400 of railroad equipment trust 
certificates were announced by the Director-General January 1], 
bringing the total sales to date to $164,226,100. The sales were 
as follows: 'To Poe and Davies, Baltimore, Indiana Harbor Belt 
R. R., 1928-1935, incl. $314,400; to Continental & Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Pennsylvania Railroad, 1921, 
$3,894,000. j 

The Director-General of Railroads has announced additional 
sales, at par plus accrued interest, of railroad equipment trust 
certificates now held by the government, as follows: To Dillot, 
Read & Company, New York, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
1925-1927, inclusive, $400,800; to Cassatt and Company, Phils 
delphia, Virginia Railway, 1923-1927, inclusive, $543,500; to Free 
man and Company, New York, Pennsylvania Railroad, 192%, 
$3,894,000; to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, Pennsylv* 
nia Railroad, 1924 and 1926, $7,788,090; total amount of thes¢ 
sales is $12,626,300. ; 

The sales were arranged by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managilé 
director of the war finance committee. The total amount of 
equipment trust certificates sold by the government to date, 
par plus accrued interest, is $160,017,700. 


MIDLAND VALLEY BONDS 
The Midland Valley Railroad Co., has been authorized by _ 
Commission to issue $363,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 80 
bonds, to sell them at not less than 75 per cent of par, oF 
pledge and repledge them as collateral security for short ter 
notes. The bonds will cover expenditures made for capital PY 
poses. ii 
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The Leading Port on Puget Sound 


The efficiency of an ocean terminal is best proven by 
the satisfaction of the steamship operators and shippers 
who use its facilities. In less than a year since PIER 
ONE began operations TACOMA has become the leading 
Port on Puget Sound according to government statistics, 
and the future is the brightest in her history. 

Under all conditions we give Service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 






Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


48 Steamship Services Reaching Over 100 World Ports 
LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS 


A Harbor Made to Order 


Los Angeles has expended $8,000,000 on waterfront improvements and has 
voted an additional $4,500,000 for further improvements. 


The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000 on 
the breakwater for the outer harbor, jetty work and dredging in the inner har- 
bor, and has appropriated $984,300 for other improvements. 


Los Angeles harbor has nearly 40,000 feet of wharves, of which more than 
13,000 feet are owned by the City of Los Angeles. 


The City owns and operates five transit sheds having a uniform width of 
100 feet and a combined length of 4,430 feet. 


Ships can enter Los Angeles harbor from the open sea with safety in all 
seasons of the year and in any weather. 







































































Write for Illustrated Book, Port Maps and Harbor Information 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


EDGAR McKEE, President 
SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The average daily number of surplus freight cars in good 
order was 493,357 in the period January 1-8, as against 470,516 
in the period December 23-31, according to the weekly report of 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The average daily shortage dropped to 219 cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 188,785; venti- 
lated box, 7,672; auto and furniture, 12,472; total box, 208,929; 
flat, 14,044; gondola, 141,003; hopper, 78,441; total all coal, 219,- 
444; coke, 5,111; S. D. stock, 22,545; D. D. stock, 2,372; refrige- 
rator, 13,115; tank, 608; miscellaneous, 7,189; total, 493,357. 


The shortage was made up of 13 box, 6 flat, 20 gondola, 25 
hopper and 155 refrigerator cars. 


RAILROAD CLAIM DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission has denied a claim of the Dayton, Toledo & 
Chicago Railway Co., made by W. H. Ogborn, receiver, for $94,- 
523 under the guaranty provisions of the transportation act for 
the six months following federal control. 

“The carrier purchased the property, which it is now operat- 
ing, on January 1, 1918,” the Commission said. “It was operated 
by and as a part of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
during the test period, and has been operated since that date 
a the corporate name of the Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Rail- 
way Co. 

“The test period accounts of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton were so kept that it has been found impracticable, without 
resort to arbitrary and unsupported assumptions, to make a segre- 
gation of the result of operations during the test period of the 
particular property operated by the carrier during the guaranty 
period. The carrier’s line was under federal control from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, inclusive, 1918, and was privately operated dur- 
ing the remainder of the federal control period. The carrier had 
no contract for compensation from the government, nor has the 
President estimated any amount as just compensation. The neces- 
sary measure of the guaranty to the carrier is therefore lacking, 
and it is held not to be subject to the provisions of section 209. 


It is necessary to deny the claim, and an appropriate order will 
accordingly be issued.” 


C., M. & ST. P. LOAN 


The Commission made public January 18 an order granting 
a loan of $25,000,000 to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul which 
applied for a loan of $25,340,000. The order showed that the 
case was submitted January 13 and the loan approved January 
14. The company asked that the loan run for 10 years but under 
the Commission’s order it will become due in five years from 
March 1, 1922. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had applied to the Com- 
mission for a loan of $25,340,000 for ten years to pay off a note 
to the United States for a like amount maturing March 1, 1922. 
The loan which becomes due March 1 was made January 3, 
1921, to enable the company to pay off $25,340,000 of Chicago 
& Pacific Western Division mortgage bonds. 

The company said it asked for the new loan because it 
could be obtained from the government at a substantially less 
rate of interest than it could be through bankers and that the 
term of ten years would greatly benefit the company in its 
subsequent financing. 

According to the application, the company took up with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City Co. and Blair & Co., the 
question of floating a bond issue to raise funds to meet the loan 
and were advised in effect to seek a renewal of the loan from 
the government because conditions were not favorable to the 
marketing of such a large issue of bonds by the C., M. & St. P. 

‘It is obvious that the cost of public financing at this time 
must be substantially in excess of the rate (6 per cent) now 
charged by the government on the present loan,’ Kuhn, Loeb 


& Co., and the National City Co. advised the company under 
date of December 15, 1921. 


DEMURRAGE ON EMBARGOED CARS 


Reparation of $133 was sought by complainants in No. 13132, 
Brennan Packing Co. vs. Director-General and Chicago Junction, 
hearing on which was held before Examiner Keeler in Chicago, 
January 19. This amount, Fred B. Penney, office manager of the 
complaining company, alleged, was collected by the Chicago 
Junction for the Director-General as demurrage on 9 cars de- 
livered to his company for loading on December 31, 1918, and 
January 2, 1919, and held up on account of an embargo to east- 
ern points, which went into effect at noon on January 3, 1919. 
Mr. Penney said that, owing to its inability to ship these cars 
out, his company was obliged to shut down entirely for four 
days, because the entire output of the packing plant at the time 
was contracted for by the British government, to whom the nine 
cars were consigned at New York. He said he had informed the 
railroad company that such was the case, and it in turn had 
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advised him that the embargo might be lifted at any moment, 
at least so far as these particular cars were concerned. After be 
ing lifted, on January 7, the embargo was re-established 0, 
January 9, while two cars were still to be forwarded, and not 
again lifted until January 13, he said. 


Royal McKenna, appearing for the Director-General put jp 
no testimony. He relied on Mr. Penney’s admission that the 
carrier had not been asked to remove the empty cars, and on ob 
jections as to the competency of the testimony with regard ty 
the paying and hearing of the charges in question. Nuel D. Be. 
nap argued the complainant’s case before the examiner, citing g 
decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin to the effect rhat 
cars held up by an embargo were not, in fact, in transpcrtation 
service and ought not to be burdened with demurrage charges, 


SPRINGFIELD TERMINAL STOCK 


The Springfield Terminal Railway Co., has been authorized 
by the Commission to issue $21,700 of capital stock and sell it at 
not less than par, the proceeds to be used for construction pur. 
poses. The company asked for authority to issue $37,500 of 
stock, but in support of the application, the Commission said, it 
showed a proposed capital expenditure of only $21,727.71, based 
on an estimate by its engineers of the cost of constructing a side 
track to serve the Bissell Coal Co., at Bissell, Ill. 


TO INVESTIGATE FREIGHT BUREAU 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate asking 
for a report on the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, the Com 
mission has instituted an investigation by an order in No. 13426, 
The order provides that the investigation “shall be conducted by 
means of hearings or otherwise in such manner as may be here 
after determined.” The resolution was offered by Senator Pitt 
man, of Nevada, who said after the resolution had been adopted 
that he suspected that the Bureau was a “tool” of the railroads, 


Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 13414. Arlington Silver Mining Co., Spokane, Wash., vs. Director 
General, as agent, and Great Northern. 
Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on ore from 
Okanogan, Wash.. to Tacoma, Wash. Asks reparation. f 
. 13415. Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Assn., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie et al. ' 
Unreasonable and preferential rates on coal from mines located 
on Bessemer & Lake Erie and Western Allegheny to normal mar- 
kets in New England located on Boston & Maine and New Haven 
because they exceed rates on coal from mines located in same 
district on B. & O. and Pennsylvania, to stations in New England 
on New Haven and Boston & Maine. Asks cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable rates. 
. 13416. The Wichita (Kan.) Board of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential rates 
on live stock from all stations in Colorado on defendants’ lines to 
Wichita, Kan. Asks cease and desist order and just and reason- 
able rates. f 
. 13417. George W. Pittman Co. et al., Waco, Tex., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 4 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and _ preferential 
rates, as well as in violation of fourth section, on wooden haniles 
from Waco, Tex., to Canton, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1918. 
Asks reparation. 
. 13418. Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade et al, 
Houston, Tex., vs. Arcade & Attica et al. ; 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton and cotton linters from 
various stations in the state of Oklahoma to various destina- 
tions in the northeastern portion of the United States ané 
eastern Canada via port of Galveston and other Texas ports b 
reason of failure of defendants to provide joint through com- 
modity rates applying via rail to Texas ports and via water to 
north Atlantic ports, and via rail or water or rail and water from 
such ports. Ask cease and desist order and just and reasonable 
through joint rates. } 
. 13419. Atlantic City R. R. Co. vs. Wildwood & Delaware Baj 
Short Line. : ; 
Unjust, unreasonable and inequitable division of point rates 
fares and charges. Asks just, reasonable and equitable division. 
13: The Colorado Culvert and Flume Co., Pueblo, Colo., vs 
Santa Fe et al. f 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prel- 
erential rates on straight or corrugated riveted sheet iron or ste 
pipe, 16-gauge or thicker, between Pueblo, Colo., and points 2 
lines of defendants in western territory. Asks cease and desis 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. : a 
. 13422," Northern Indiana Sand and Gravel Co., Wolcottville, Ind. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. iy 
Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory and unduy 
prejudicial and preferential rates on sand and gravel from bow 
cottville, Ind., to points in the Chicago switching district. As 
for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 
- 13423. he American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al., New Yor 
N. Y., vs. Director General, as agent. ‘als 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on pyrites and other matere 
from points on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac to A ¥* 
andria, Va., and on manufactured fertilizers from Alexandria 
points on the R. F. & P. because of a charge over the throws 
rates which was made for services between Potomac Yards 4 
Alexandria. Asks reparation. : Ger 
. 13424. Tulare Mining Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. Director 
eral, as agent, Sou. Pac. d : Mas: 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude magnesite from 4 tes 
nesite, Calif., to Porterville, Calif. Asks just and reasonable ra 
and reparation. : 1, as 
. 13426. Guggenheim Bros., Chicago, Ill., vs. Director Genera, 
agent, Lehigh Valley et al. Chi- 
Unjust_and unreasonable rates on beef hams, salted, from 
cago to Philadelphia and Allentown, Pa. Asks reparation. 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed © 
upon application. 







Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 





HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 




















Read the I. C.C. No. 
or the whole first form 
of each tariff or sup- 
plement without re- 

x moval from the files. 



























































Convenience — Accuracy — Speed 


Tariffs and supplements are easily arranged and quickly referred 
to. The I. C. C. numbers or the whole first form may be read without 
removal from the file. The famous AUTOMATIC V EXPANSION 
provides an important convenience so that any particular Tariff may 
be turned to without disturbing any other, and the V Spread remains 
wide open for instant replacement without jamming or crumpling. 

Contents always orderly and packed tight when closed. 

Many of the most progressive offices already realize the enormous 
advantages of the AUTOMATIC V EXPANSION, WOOD-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION, and the completeness of lines to serve every 
requirement better. 



























THE AUTOMATIC FILE AND INDEX COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 
EAST 1oTH STREET, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


















CHICAGO OFFICE 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 















SEND FOR GENERAL 
CATALOG 22T AND 
TARIFF FOLDER TF. 



















A Stack of No. 2C 
Automatic Sections 
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GREAT NORTHERN ABANDONMENT 


The Great Northern has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to abandon a branch line of railroad between Northport, 
Wash., and a point at or near the international boundary line 
between Canada and the United States, a distance of 7.49 miles. 
The entire line of the branch extends from Northport, Wash., 
to Rossland, B. C., a distance of 16.96 miles. The portion of the 
branch north of the international boundary line is owned by the 
Red Mountain Railway Co. which is controlled by the Great 
Northern, and an application to abandon the part of the line in 
Canada is pending before the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada. 

The branch was built in 1896 for the purpose of transport- 
ing ore from Rossland to a smelter at Northport. In 1909 the 
smelter was closed and since then there has been practically no 
ore traffic, the Commission said, that class of traffic having 
furnished the main source of revenue. The Commission said 
the territory traversed was heavily timbered and that the agri- 
cultural development has been small. The company stated that 
the total population living within a distance of 3 to 5 miles on 
either side of the railroad and dependent upon it for rail trans- 
portation was between 50 and 75 persons. ‘These settlers will 
be required to haul their products to Northport for shipment. 
The Commission said it appeared that there was no traffic, 
actual or potential, that would justify the continued operation 
of the branch. In the five-year period ended December 31, 1920, 
there was a deficit of $124,925.49. 


EAST TEXAS ABANDONMENT. 


By a supplemental order in Finance Docket No. 4, in which 
the abandonment of the Eastérn Texas was authorized’ Decem- 
ber 2, 1920, the Commission has extended until January 1, 1923, 
the time in which the company shall adjust, settle and pay all 
outstanding obligations. Under the original order the company 
had until December 2, 1921, to comply with the order, but owing 
to the litigation which is pending relative to the abandonment 
of the road, the company has been prevented from settling its 
affairs in full, the Commission said. 


TOLEDO TERMINAL CERTIFICATES 


Authority has been granted to the Toledo Terminal Railroad 
Co., by the Commission to issue $98,685 of certificates of indebt- 
edness to be delivered to the company’s proprietary companies 
to evidence indebtedness incurred by interest payments. The pro- 
prietary companies are the Pere Marquette, B. & O., Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western, Pennsylvania, New York Central, Michigan 
Central, Grand Trunk Western, Hocking Valley and Toledo & 
Ohio Central. The certificates will bear 6 per cent interest and 
will be payable on demand after 60 days’ notice. 


SAN DIEGO AND ARIZONA CERTIFICATES. 


The San Diego & Arizona Railway Co. has been authorized 
by the Commission to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $600,000 of its guaranteed equipment trust certificates by 
entering into a lease and an equipment trust agreement under 
which the certificates will be issued by the Anglo-California 
Trust Co. The Southern Pacific Company was authorized to 
guarantee the certificates. The total value of the equipment to 
be covered by ‘the equipment trust agreement is given as 
$873,000. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to the 
Southern Railway Co. to issue $30,000,000 of development and 
general mortgage gold bands with sheets. of coupons attached 
covering interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and ad- 
ditional interest at the rate of 2% per cent per annum. The 
bonds are to be sold at not less than 90.5 per cent of par and 
accrued interest and the proceeds used in liquidation of existing 
obligations and in reimbursement of capital expenditures. The 
company will pay off $22,588,000 of three-year collaterial gold 
notes maturing March 1; a demand loan of $2,355,270 to the 
War Finance Corporation, and use the remainder of the pro- 
ceeds to reimburse its treasury for capital expenditures made 
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heretofore. The company said it had made arrangements to 
sell the bonds at 90.5 per cent of par and accrued interest. 


N. Y. C. & St. L. BONDS 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has been authorized py 
the Commission to issue $1,008,000 of series A and $3,027,000 of 
series B second and improvement mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bends; to pledge the series A bonds.and $381,000 of the series B 
bonds as collateral security for a 6-per cent promissory note to 
be issued to the Director General of Railroads, and to pledge and 
repledge from time to time, until otherwise ordered, all or any 
part of both issues (not at the time pledged with the Directoy 
General) as collateral security for short-term notes. The bonds 
cover expenditures from income or other moneys not procure 
by the issuance of stock, bonds, notes, or other evidences of ip. 
debtedness, for additions and betterments to road and equip. 
ment, and retirement of funded debt, as follows: Additions and 
betterments to road and equipment from May 1, 1918, to Feb 
ruary 29, 1920, inclusive, $1,650,969.95; additions and better. 
ments to road and equipment from April 1, 1920, to September 
30, 1921, inclusive, $1,912,709.51; and retirement of funded debt 
from April 1, 1920, to September 30, 1921, inclusive, $472,235.50. 
total, $4,035,914.96. 

On August 23, 1921, the Commission said, the Director Gen. 
eral agreed to fund for ten years $1,000,000 due the government 
from the road for additions and betterments during federal con. 
trol, and the note referred to above will be given for that in. 
debtedness. 


D. C. & C. V. EXTENSION . 


The Dodge City & Cimarron Valley Railway Co., has applied 
to the Commission for authority to construct an extension of its 
existing line of railroad from Satanta, Kans., through Haskell, 
Grant and Stanton counties, Kans., a distance of approximately 
55 miles. The existing line from Dodge City to Elkhart, Kans, 
is leased and operated by the Santa Fe. Permission also is 
asked to retain excess earnings derived from the proposed ex- 
tension. The proposed line traverses a valuable farming coun- 
try, the applicant says, which is now without railway facilities. 


Cc. & I. M. NOTES 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co., has filed an appli- 
cation with the Commission for authority to enter into contracts 
for the repairing and rebuilding of not less than 725 nor more 
than 750 gondola cars and for authority to issue $484,000 of 
notes in payment of 500 of said cars, as well as approval of con- 
tracts in connection with the proposed transactions. The notes 
will bear 7 per cent interest and be made payable to the General 
American Tank Car Corporation, and will mature monthly up 
to September 16, 1924. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in 11772, T. G. Bush Grocery Co. et al. vs. Director- 
General, L. & N., and 12156, Belser Grocery Co. et al. vs. 
Director-General, L. & N. et al., assigned for January 18 at 
Washington, D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1460 and first supplemental order, coal 
from Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia mines to Southem 
Railway points in Indiana and Illinois, assigned for January 18 
at Washington, D. C., was reassigned for January 26 at Wash 
ington, D. C. , 

Hearing in No. 13079, H. J. Keith Co. and John Layton C0, 
Inc., vs. Director-General, scheduled to-take place before Er 
aminer Keeler in Chicago, January 17, was postponed util 
January 28. 

Hearing in 13190, Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co. 5 
Director-General, assigned for January 17 at Chicago, IIl., was 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 13095, Andersen Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al, 
assigned for January 19 at Minneapolis, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. ; 

Hearing in I. and S. 1452, refined sulphate of magnesium, 
Atlantic seaboard to Johnson City, Tenn., assigned for Janualy 
17 at New York, N. Y., was canceled. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note. 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
‘ations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 
12219—Lockwood Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 


January 23—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gault: 
13294—Pacific Grain Co. vs. Director General. 
January 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
ar ae Live Stock Exchange vs. Director General, C. & 
N. - Ot al. 





items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12210—American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Assn. vs. Bango 
Aroostook et al. 
12375—F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. Director General. General 
12270—Cheseborough Mfg. Co., Consolidated, vs. Director 
Pa. R. R. et al. . 1 
12295—West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. vs. Director General. 


stag — York, N. Y.—Examiner J. E. Smith 
- an 5 
Canadian points. 


r& 








* d 
1465—Express class rates between United States an 
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January 23—Wichita Falls, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
13026—Wichita Motors Co. vs. A. & V. et al. 

January 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fuller: 
13164—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
13166—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. C. & A. et al. 
13167—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. C. T. H. & S. E. 


et al. 
13168—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. C. & N. W. 
January 23—Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation Docket 60—In re tentative valuation of properties of Cent- 
ral of Georgia Ry.; Southwestern R. R.; Augusta & Savannah 
R, R.; and Chattahoochee & Gulf R. R. 
January 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11985, 12063, 11940, 12118 and 12094. 
* 1476—Class and commodity rates from Chicago and other points to 
south Atlantic and gulf ports for transshipment via Panama Canal. 
January 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
% a App. 12115 of F. L. Speiden (in connection with I. and 
January 24—Lexington, Ky.—Examiner Eddy: 
13196—Lexington Granite Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 12477—Massachusetts Oil Refining Co. vs. Boston & Albany et al. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 2141—In the matter of application of C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. for approval of acquisition of control of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Gary Ry. Co. by purchase of stock and for an order 
authorizing the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. to purchase all of the 
shares of the capital stock of Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. Co. 
and to assume liability as guarantor in respect of its bonds. 

January 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section App. 8835. 

1. and §S. 1457 (first suppl. order)—Sugar from southern points 
to St. Louis, Mo., and related points. 

1. and S. 1457—Sugar from southern points to St. Louis, Mo., and 
related points. (Further hearing.) 

1. and S. 1443—Sugar from eastern points to C. F. A. territory. 

13098—Arbuckle Bros. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. (Further hearing.) 

January 24—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 

13114—E, W. Arthur vs. Director General. 
January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12242—The Hipolite Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
12275—Central Wisconsin Supply Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 
Finance Dockets 2046 and 2048—In the matter of the application of 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co. to acquire by purchase the capital stock of the 
Cc. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. and for permission to issue certain 
securities. 
January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12321—Gilpin, Langdon & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
12363—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Apalachicola Nor. et al. 
January 25—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
1. and S. 1453—Vehicles and vehicle bodies from eastern points to 
transcontinental térritory. 


January 25—Portland, N. D.—Railroad Commission of North Dakota: 
Finance Docket 1608—Application of Gt. Nor. Ry. for certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing abandonment of por- 
tions of its line of railroad. 
January 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
I, = S. 1455—Intermediate switching charges at Peoria and Pekin, 


January 25—Los Angeles, Calif.—Califernia Railroad Commission: 
Finance Docket 1590—Application of L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. for cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity. 


January 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (P & R. Ry.— 
further hearing). 
January 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
* I, and S. 1460 and first suppl. order—Coal from Kentucky, Tennessee 
Ta West Virginia mines to Southern Ry. points in Indiana and 
inois, 


January 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner R. W. Clarke: 

Finance Docket 2053—In re application of C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
for authority to acquire the capital stock and income bonds of 
the Peoria & Eastern Ry Co. 

Finance Docket 2047—Application of C. C. Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
under Section 20a of Interstate Commerce act for authority to 
guarantee not exceeding $2,118,000 of 4% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds of the Evansville, Mt. Carmel & Northern Ry. Co. 


January 26—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
1. and S. 1467—Rip rap between points in Texas and Louisiana. 


January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12347—California Cotton Mills Co. vs. Director General. 
= = * Farrin Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Director General, 
0. Pac., et.al. 


January 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—California Railroad Commission: 
Finance Docket 1591—Application of L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. for cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity. 


January 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner R. W. Clarke: 

Finance Docket 2071—In the matter of application of N. Y. C. R. R. 
Co., T. & O. C. Ry. Co. and K. & M. Ry. Co. in respect of proposed 
leases through which the Zanesville & Western Ry., the K. & M. 
Ry., the K. & W. V. Ry. and the T. & O. ©. Ry. will be held by 
the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. under lease. 

January 27—Wells, Nevada—Examiner Gault: 

Finance Docket 1563—In the matter of application under paragraphs 
18 to 21, inclusive, Section 1 of the act, for certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing the abandonment of 
Metropolis branch operated by Southern Pacific Co. 

January 27—Michigan City, Ind.—Examiner Carter: 
13205—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. vs. L. E. & W. et al. 
January 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Fuller: 

Finance Docket 1258—Application of Duluth & Nor. Minn. R. R. Co. 

for certificate of public convenience and necessity. 


January 27—Argument at Washintgon, D. C.: 
ler *-"" enemas Creamery Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al, 
12535 (sub. No. 1)—Hastings Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
ee Oil Co. et al. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 


12593—-The Peters Cartridge Co. vs. Director General, P. R. R. et al. 


12601—Riverside Coal Co. vs. Director General, Ohio & Ky. et al. 
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January 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11812—Russell Bros. vs. Director General, U. P. et al. 
January 28—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Keeler: : 
* ——— J. Keith Co. and John Layton Co., Inc., vs. Director Gen. 
eral. 
January 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12473—Keokuk Electric Co. vs. Director General, Ark. Cent. et al, 
12663—-Midland Linseed Products Co. vs. Director General, West 
Shore, et al. . 
12805—Schuhle Pure Grape Juice Co., Inc.,. et al. vs. Director General, 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
12894—-Schuhle Pure Grape Juice Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director Gen. 
eral, N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 


January 30—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Oliver: 
* 1, and S. 1472—Petroleum and its products from Shreveport and re. 
lated points to lower Mississippi River points. 
January 30—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gault: ; 
Finance Docket 1632—In the matter of application of Utah Ry. for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, empowering it to 
acquire and operate the railway line of Utah Terminal Ry. Co. 
January 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 
1. and S. 1463—Actual mileage to determine rates on milk and cream 
by express between points west of Mississippi River. 


January 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12422—Lookout Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & V. et al. 
12575—Selz, Schwab & Co. vs. C. & N. W. and Director General, 


January 30—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Carter: 
13173—Milwaukee Assn. of Commerce vs. C. M. & St. P. 
ee — and Tube Co. of America vs. Director General, ¢, 
& N. - et al. 


January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance docket 1537—Application of K. O. & G. Ry. Co. and M. 0.& 
G. Ry. Co. for certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
January 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12312—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12314—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
12316—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
12335—Swift & Co. vs. Ga. Nor. Ry. et al. 
12336—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
12598—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Okla., vs. Director General, N. C. & 
St. L. et al. ; 
February 1—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Witters: A 
* 1, and S. 1473—Cancellation third class rating on fruits and vege- 
tables between Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa and Nebraska. 


February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11818—American Wholesale Lumber Assn. vs. Director General, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

11818 (Sub. No. 1)—Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. vs. Director General. 

11818 (Sub. No. 2)—Geo. W. Miles Timber and Lumber Co. vs. Di- 
rector General. ; 

11818 = No. 3)—Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General. 

11818 (Sub. No. 4)—Robert Kamm, doing business as Robt. Kamm 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 

11818 (Sub. No. 5)—The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 
= —- No. 6)—The Myers-Parsons Lumber Co. vs. Director 
eneral. 
11818 = No, 7)—The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General. 
11818 (Sub. No. 8)—Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
11818 (Sub. No. 9)—Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 

=, No. 10)—South Arkansas Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 

11818 (Sub. No. 11)—W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 


eral. 
a, No. 12)—Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 
11818 (Sub. No. 13)—The Western Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
1. and S. 1421—Penalty charge on lumber held for reconsignment. 
12300—Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


February 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Gaddess: 
13259—Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. Director General, Sou. Pac. et al. 
7. Francisco-Sacramento R. R. Co. vs. Sacramento Northem 

eS 

February 2—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Oliver: 
=e Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. 

et al. 

February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance Docket 2159—Application of C. R. I. & .P. Ry. Co. for 
approval of ownership and holding of certain shares of capital 
stock of C. & A. R. R. Co. 

February 2—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gault: . 
Finance Docket 1549—In the matter of application of Silverton Ry. 

Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity authori 
ing abandonment of its line of railway and operation thereof. 

February 2—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Carter: 
13226—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

1. & S. 1384—Potatoes from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Upper Mich 
igan to Central and Trunk Line territories. 

February 3—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Witters: 7 

* |, and S. 1474—Asphalt and other petroleum products to Iowa points 

from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

February 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Il, and “4 1393—Cotton and cotton linters to Pacific coast ports f0 
export. 

13073—Galveston Commercial Assn. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

February 3—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gault: k 
Finance Docket 1572—In the matter of application of Colorado 

Southern Ry. Co. for certificate of public convenience and neces, 
sity authorizing abandonment of its Buena Vista-Romley line ° 
railroad. 

February 3—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Keeler: . 
12680—American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Assn. et al. ¥§ 

American Ry. Express et al. 

February 4—Ogden, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 
13253—Premier Coal Co. et al. vs. Director General and U. P. 

February 6—Toledo, O.—Examiner Carter: 4 
I. and S. 1466—Intermediate switching by N. Y. C. R. R. at Tole 


Ohio. 
13375—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
February 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 


1. and S. 1445—Coal from Wyoming mines to destinations in Utah 


south of Ogden. 
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Rand M¢ Naty 8 Co 


Exports to Latin America 


Better economic conditions, particularly with reference to credits, is causing 
many manufacturers to turn to the Latin Americas as a logical market for their 
output. The natural wealth of these countries is being exploited by business men 
of all nations and the demands for American manufactured goods is constantly 
increasing. 


Naturally the manufacturers are routing their commodities 


Via the Port of Galveston 


In this manner they take advantage of the unsurpassed facilities of the fore- 
Most gulf port. Galveston has regular liner service to Cuba, Porto Rico, other points 


inthe West Indies, and all of the principal ports along the Eastern Coast of Mexico. 
‘Follow the line of least resistance—and ship through Galveston.” 


For more complete information address 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 


GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Galveston, Texas 
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February 6—Chicago, 11l—Examiner Keeler: 
13107—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


February 7—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 

* 1. and S. 1475—Intermediate application of trans-continental west- 
a rates on traffic to California terminal and intermediate 
points. 


February 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1456—Elimination of Green Fruit Auction Co. from list of 
Cc. M. & St. P. industries. 
1. and S. 1456 (first supplemental order)—Elimination of Green Fruit 
Auction Co. from list of C."M. & St. P. industries. 


February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11375—Meyersdale Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 


eral. 
1. and S. 1434—Proportional grain rates from Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to eastern destinations. 


February 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Clarke: 
Finance Docket 1469—In the matter of application of Gulf Ports 
— R. R. Co. for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. . 


February 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 

* 13226—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

* 1, and S. 1384—Potatoes from Minnesota, Wisconsin and upper Mich- 
igan to Central and T’runk Line territories. 


February 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13078—In re trackage arrangements between the Bingham & Gar- 
field Ry. Co. and the Utah Copper Co. 
12969—Divisions received by the Brimstone R. R. and Canal Co. 
February 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 
l. and S. 1468 and first sup. order—Building and roofing paper be- 
tween Western Trunk Line points. 
11481—The Certain-teed. Products Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
(in connection with I. and S. 1468.) 
February 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
a Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 
February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Mo. Pac. R. R.) 
February 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12784—Southeastern Express Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
12786—Southern Fisheries Assn. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
February 14—Alamosa, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 
13267—San Luis Valley Federation of Commerce et al. vs. Director 
General, D. & R. G. W. et al. 
February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
- — and repair of railway equipment (St. L. S. W. 
y.). 


February 15—Alturas, Calif.—Railroad Commission of California: 
Finance Docket 1796—In the matter of the application of Nevada- 
California-Oregon Ry. for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity will permit abandonment of its line between Hackstaff, 
Calif., and Lakeview, Ore. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Requests for official transcripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission (see Docket of the Com- 
mission this issue Traffic World) throughout the country (except Washington) should be addressed to THE STATE LAW 
REPORTING COMPANY, Official Reporters I. C. C., Woolworth Building, New York, or placed with the Official 
Reporters in attendance at the hearings. Authentic copies of transcripts can be had from no other source. The cost of 
transcripts is placed at the nominal rate of 12% cents a page, fixed by the Commission. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF I. C. C. CASES HEARD SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1920, CAN BE FURNISHED. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


1056 South La Salle Street 
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February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


13071—In the matter of intrastate rates of the Terminal Ry. Assn. 
of St. Louis and other carriers within the state of Illinois. 
11425—John Kline Brick Co. vs. Director General, N. Y. C. et al. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11339—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce ¢t al. vs. Director General, 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
10937—J. Warshafsky & Son vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 
11019—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11043—Missouri Malleable Iron Co. vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 
11043 (Sub. No. 1)—A. Wolff Iron and Metal Co. et al. vs. T. R. R, 
A. of St. L. et al. 
11136—Granite City Steel Works et al. vs. Director General, T. R. R, 
A. of St. L. et al. 
11284—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11285—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11288—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and Manu- 
facturers’ Ry. 
11294— ori Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11295—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director General, 
ae Chemical Co. vs. Director General, T. R. R. A. of 
. L. et al. 
11561—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
11561 (Sub. No, 1)—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
11664—Aluminum Ore Co. vs. Director General. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11687—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. 
11891—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12151—Corn Products Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
February 17—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
> —V—_ee and repair of railway equipment (St. L.-S. F. 
¥.). 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CASE DECIDED 
: The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in No. 12995, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association vs. the Illinois Central et al., January 20, held the 
rates unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded those of 
August 25, 1920, by certain cents per hundred pounds to typical 
destinations, as from Missouri to Illinois, six cents; Arkansas 
and Mississippi to Illinois, seven cents; Texas, Louisiana and 
Alabama to Illinois, eight cents;; rates to C. F. A. territory 
from Missouri, seven cents more than prior to August 25; from 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama to C. F. A., eight cents; 
and from Texas, Louisiana and Georgia to C. F. A., nine cents. 
To Trunk Line territory the rates may exceed those of August 
25 by the following amounts: Missouri and Georgia, nine cents; 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama, ten cents; and Teaxs and 
Louisiana, eleven cents. From states east of the Mississippi 
to the territories mentioned, the excess over August 25, the 
Commission said, might range from seven to nine cents. 

















PRACTICING BEFOR THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


& LESSER KARL KNOX GARTNER 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
101-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(For a number of years attorney and ex- 
aminer, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 













EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Inter: 
state Commerce and State Commissions 
CHICAGO | railroad and rate litigation and ciaims. 
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MID-WEST 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 


BOXES 


SINGLE WALL 


For greatest strength with 
lightest weight. 


DOUBLE WALL 


For long distance or export 
shipments. 


Also MID-WEST 


WATERPROOF 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes 
Ideal for shipping liquids in 
glass, all commodities to wet 
weather districts, all goods con- 
taining moisture, all goods which 
absorb moisture or are shipped 
with ice. 





All Double Wall and Waterproof 
boxes have Mid-West Triple Tape 
Corners and Off-set Score. 


Sample furnished free — original 
designs to meet any special need. 


MIpD.WEST Box COMPANY 

















Corrugated LS Solid Fiber 
Fibre-Board Containers 
Products 


Factories 


Anderson, Indiana 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Chicago 














Conway Building 
Chicago 
















We operate our own Boxboard and Strawboard Mills 












Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 





























Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 






HAL L. BRENNAN 





S. E. LEONARD 
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The Kansas City Southern Ry. 


PORT ARTHUR ROUTE 
Shortest _ Line to the Gulf 
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or Mexico 
NORTHBOUND TRAFFIC 


Kansas City Southern short line from all points on its line, also 


from NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON 
all points East Texas and Louisiana 
TO KANSAS CITY 
One Through Manifest Train from Port Arthur, Beaumont and 
Lake Charles each day, making third morning delivery in Kan- 
sas City. 
Two Through Manifest Trains from points Shreveport and 
north, making second day delivery in Kansas City. 
We are the largest handlers of 
RICE, SUGAR, COFFEE 
from this producing territory to Kansas City and points beyond 
and via our various connections south of Kansas City to their dis- 
tributing territory. Special attention given to these commodities. 


ROUTE YOUR. TRAFFIC CARE 
The Kansas City Southern Ry. 


H. A. WEAVER, G.F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast 
South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDWARD KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
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Where they reach 


Whereto reach them 


Addresses of Southern Pacific Lines 
OFF-LINE AGENCIES: 





®ATLANTA ®KANSAS CITY 

Healey Building Railway Exchange Building 
® BALTIMORE ®MEMPHIS 

Hartman Building Exchange Building 
® BIRMINGHAM ®MEXICO CITY 

Woodward Building Avenue Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 
® BOSTON ®NEW YORK CITY 

Old South Building 165 Broadway 
® CHICAGO ®OKLAHOMA CITY 

Southern Pacific Building Colcord Building 
® CINCINNATI ®PHILADELPHIA 

Wiggins Building 1602 Chestnut Street 
®DENVER ®PITTSBURGH : 

Denham Building Chamber of Commerce Building 
®DETROIT ®SALT LAKE CITY 

Majestic Building Clift Building 
SHAVANA ®SEATTLE 

106 Cuba Street Hinckley Building 

®ST. LOUIS 


312-14 North 6th Street 
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